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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tue FoREsT AND StTrkaM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 


Witp Rice.—Of the numerous plantings of wild rice, 
some have been attended with success and others have come 
to nothing. The Springfield (Mass.) Rod and Gun Club 
some years ago sowed wild rice seed in the Connecticut 
River, just below Springfield, and now there are acres and 
acres of the cereal lining the river banks clear down to 
the Sound. The club had greatest success with the seed 
that was sown in the fall, though that put out in the spring 
did well. The rice should be sown in shallow water. The 
experiment of raising the rice has failed in many instances, 
sometimes because tried on an insufficient scale. We would 
advise both spring and fall planting, and a liberal sowing of 


gotten it, and shall watch its doings with a good deal of 
interest. 

The new Superintendent of the Park will have an oppor- 
tunity during the season that is coming to show what stuff 
he is made of. He may be sure that his actions will be scrut- 
inized closely. If he does his duty he will be applauded, 
but if he fails it will soon be known. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the public interest in the 
Yellowstone National Park is now greater than it has ever 
been, and we believe that the efforts to be made for its pro- 
tection will have the support of all the best classes of the 
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community. 


we are sure will not be without results. 


THE SPRINGFIELD ROD AND GUN CLUB. 







We intend before long to outline a plan for protection, 
which we hope may commend itself to those who are 
especially interested in the Park. If this plan meets their 
approval it will serve as a basis for future work—work which 


Ww E regret to learn that the Rod and Gun Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., has practically committed felo-de-see, 


the seed. Care should be taken to secure fresh seed. The 
results of wild rice culture are so well known, and so many 
ducking waters have been improved by the introduction of 
the food, that the enterprise has passed the experimental 
stage. 


How To EXTERMINATE THE STARFISH.—Fish Comumis- 
sioner Blackford has prepared a bill for the protection of 
oysters, and it has been introduced at Albany. One sectivn 


provides for paying a reward of twenty-five cents per bushel 
for starfishes taken from the oyster beds. The starfish is 
the greatest enemy of the oyster, and if the fishermen can be 
induced to gather these marine vermin for twenty-five cents 
a bushel, the proposed Jaw will do much to keep the supply 
of oysters up and the price down. But there is a betier, 
surer, speedier and wholly inexpensive way to get rid of the 
starfish. Let feminine fashion decree that a starfish or a 


don. General subscription agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searles and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, Loudon, Eng. 
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by an application to the Legislature for authority to change 
its corporate name to the Winthrop Club. When we first 
learned of this fact we refused to believe it; but it appears 
that the club, having grown rich and luxurious, with largely 
augmented membership, has lapsed into a social club, and 
the new element has now drowned its original purpose and 
objects. 

The Rod and Gun Club of Springfield has, from its organ- 
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history of such organizations, and has had a high reputation, 
not only in this country, but in Europe. It has been second 
to none as an organization and in the personnel of its mem- 
bers. Unique in name, ambitious, with its performances in 
all it undertook equal to its ambitions, it has stood at the 
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THe America Cup.—In spite of the many rumors of new 
boats to meet the challengers, no orders have yet been given 
to go on with the work. The plans and specifications are 
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part of it in preliminaries. 
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bench shows, none were better managed, and to none 
did kennel owners resort with so much genuine pleas- 
ure and good will. Attendants upon its exhibitions 
always relied upon its prospectuses and upon its splendid 
receptions and entertainments. Exhibitors always felt as if 
they were leaving home when they left Springfield, carrying 


LET THE BEST BE CHAMPION.—In all other branches of 
competition where the title champion is used, it signifies the 
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IT FAILED 10 PASS. 


= Yellowstone Park bill, from which so much was 

hoped, failed of becoming a law. After being 
amended in the House of Representatives, it went back to 
the Senate, and a conference committee of both Houses was 
appointed to agree upon the form it should finally take. This 
was necessary partly on account of a blunder which occurred 
in amending the bill in the House. The amendment of 
Section 1, making the Yellowstone River the boundary on the 
northeast, was to have been inserted after the words ‘“‘thence 
due east to a point,” but the words ‘‘on said meridian with- 
in ten miles of the eastern boundary of the Park as now 
established, thence due south five miles’ were not stricken 
out. The section, therefore, so far as the northeast boundary 
of the Park is concerned, was meaningless. The conference 
committee had several meetings, the last being on Tuesday, 
the last day of the session, but no agreement was reached, 
and the bill consequently lapsed. 

This is a great disappointment to those who have worked 
so hard to secure for the Park a law which should efficiently 
protect it. ‘It leaves the reservation to be neglected for 
another year. The delay will cost the Government some- 
thing in money, and the people who visit the Park something 
in enjoyment. It is a shortsighted piece of neglect on the 
part of Congress, which is on all accounts to be regretted. 

But we have not done with the matter as yet. At the 
next session of Congress we hope to see another and a better 
bill for the protection of this region introduced and passed. 
The people are in earnest about the matter, and are not will- 
ing that the Park should be longer neglected. There is 
Teason to believe that the National Park ]mprovement Com- 
pany has only been scotched, not killed, and that by devious 
Ways and underhand methods it is trying to regaiv its 
hold on the public domain. Although we have had little to 
















with them vivid remembrances of royal care; and leaving, 


Springfield. 
Lost in these reminiscences, we had almost forgotten our 
regret, our impatience even, at the great mistake which the 


activity in a field formerly occupied by it so well, it could 
live and be honored by its past. Why abandon its history 
and its achievements by plunging its earned position and 
reputation into a meaningless name, justified by nothing 
except newness? 

Don't do it, gentle men. 


PENNSYLVANIA is talking about imposing very heavy tines 
for game law misdemeanors. This would be a mistake. 
With a heavy fine it will be found almost impossible to 
secure a conviction; the sympathy is with the culprit if the 
punishment appears out of all proportion to the gravity of 
the offense. This is not theory but practical experience; 
we know of an instance where with heavy fines it was almost 
impossible to secure conviction, but when the penalty was 
reduced, arrested persons were convicted and punished, and 
the law proved effectual. 


On A Runway.—By inadvertence we omitted to give 
credit for the illustration in our last issue, ‘‘On a Runway,” 
to Dr, E. Sterling, who sent the sketch with a pleasant per- 
sonal reminiscence of an incident in his experience, which’ 


say recently about this company we have not altogether for- | guggested the drawing. 

















clamored for a “‘show next year.” A genial good fellowship 
has always clung to it, and its treatment of its patrons has 
never degenerated into commercial interests. It was always 
known that a good time awaited visitors at Springfield, and 
they never felt that .their entrance money was what was 
being reached for. We only wish that some of the kennel 
clubs who now manage ;shows would emulate the old-time 
courtesy and animate their social atmosphere with a meas- 
ure of the good fellowship that has always prevailed at 


club is making. Is it too late to recall this fatal error? The 
club has made history. Even if it chooses to abandon its 


best, the one that excels over all others. When applied to a 
dog, the term has no such meaning. Usage should be 
changed so that the champion dog will be known as the best 
dog, and no dog but the best one known as champion. Last 
week we gave the outline of a simple method to award the 
title to the dog that deserves it and to let him wear it only 
so long as he can maintain his claim against all comers. The 
plan there mentioned is commended to the attention of all 
who support dog shows and trials and to the special consider- 
ation of the American Kennel Club. : 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FisH AND GAME PROTECTIVE As- 
SOCIATION propose to send out to the ‘newspapers of the 
State votes on natural history, game birds and animals, and 
shooting and fishing, with the purpose of enlisting the sym- 
pathies of the community and diffusing information about 
the subjects in which the Association is interested. This is 
a practical and sensible way of increasing respect’ for the 
game laws. Such efforts are sure to be attended with good 
results. Theve! is no more powerful lever than the ‘country 
newspaper.” An editor whose sympathies are with game 
protection is a host in himsclf. 


Tue DEER-HounDING Bru is in the Senate in charge of 
Mr. Fassett, and the probabilities are that the tourist who 
contemplates braining a buck on some Adirondack lake next 
summer will find himself denied that ‘‘sport.” The excep- 
tion noted last week provides that in Suffolk and Queens_ 
counties deer may be hounded for the first ten days (exclu- 
sive of Sundays) in October. 


THe Marve Game LAw AMENDMENTS are printed else- 
where in this issue. As will be seen several changes have 
been made, but they have all been in the direction of greater 
stringency, and a most important amendment is the measure 
putting jurisdiction into the hands of police and municipal 


judges, 
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THROUGH TWO-OCEAN PASS. 


VII.—DOWN LEWIS FORK. 








trees were;beautifully grouped, and the view, though limited 
by the high hills on either hand and by the turns of the val- 
ley to the southward, was very charming and picturesque. 


but to the northeast was the valley of Snake River, broad at 
my feet, but narrowing a few miles further off, until the 


To the eastward the Red Mountain Range cut off the view, 





A night long the wind howled over the lake and among 
the trees, and when we turned out next morning it was still 
blowing a gale and the lake was in a turmoil. A few drops 
of rain had fallen during the night, but not enough to seri- 


ously wet anything. Now, however, it was quite cold, and 


to wash was a serious mortification of the flesh. The train 


moved out about 8 o’clock and a little later we followed. 


The trail led south through an attractive open country, full of 


streams and springs and dotted with clumps of thick willow 


brusb, while upon the higher land appeared the ever present 
pines. On the left was the lofty ridge of the Red Mountain 
range, down which half a hundred beautiful cascades burry 


toward the river. To the right, beyond the stream, was the 
steep face of the Pitchstone Plateau—so called from the 
black, glossy fragments of the decomposed rhyolite of which 
its soil is largely made up. In the early summer it would 
seem that this trail must be almost impassable, for it is so 
low and wet that, except at the dry season, it must be very 
mniry and difficult. 

About six miles from our camp is the ford, where Lewis 
Fork of Snake River is to be crossed, and just before reach- 
ing this we had a glimpse of some beautiful falls but a short 
distance below the lake, and about forty feet in height, as 
we estimated. The ford was a lovg one and rather deep, the 
water coming more than half way up the horses’ bodies. 
We therefore tucked our fect up behind us on the saddle, 
and rode along with some anxiety lest a false step on the 
horses’ part, or a stumble over some great boulder, should 
throw one of the animals on his knees, and so wet either the 
pack or the rider. On the right bank of the river, just 
above where the ford came out, is a high precipice, partly 
broken down and its base obscured by a talus of huge frag- 
ments of lava, among which old Granny turned off and 
wandered about for a few moments to the great peril of 
her legs. 

At this point the trail left the river and ascending the hill 
entered the green timber, and continued for a long distance 
over the ridges and away from the stream, though at times 
glimpses of its dark water or of a stretch of foaming rapids 
were seen from some hilltop. There was considerable fallen 
timber across the trail, but nothing that gave any trouble. 
Here, as almost everywhere in these mountains, the fire has 
destroyed previous forests and their debris now lies thickly 
strewn amid the living tree-trunks. It is quite curious 
to observe the different courses taken by the trunks of 
certain trees. Most of the pines are straight as an arrow, 
but there are some which are curiously bent. The com- 
monest form is that where the trunk is sharply bent at 
right angles to the vertical, and then again a foot further 
on changes Once more to an upright course. Or the curve 
may be less than a right angle, and the trunk from vertical 
may turn toward the earth, and then by auother sharp curve 
again take a vertical direction, thus forming a rough letter 
8 lying on its side. These curious curves in trees which 
are 1n habit so straight as the pines, require an explanation, 
which it is not easy to give unless the circumstances for ob- 
servation are favorable. The manner in which they are 
formed is, however, very simple. They are always found in 
forests which have been burned over, and there is nearly 
always an intimate connection between this burning and the 
bent trunks. As has been said before, the fire which passes 
over the forest kills but does not consume the trees, and 
among their dead but standing trunks a young growth of 
pines springs up. After a while the trees begin to fall, and 
as they fall they strike more or less of the young trees, which 
have not yet become stiff and brittle, but are still very 
springy and readily bent. A certain proportion of the young 
growth thus overwhelmed is crushed and destroyed, but there 
are some young and vigorous plants which are caught be- 
neath the tops or branches within a foot or two of the ground 
and not materially injured, but merely held down. Such 
trees are sometimes pressed flat to the ground, in which case 
they usually die before long; but more often they are bent at 
right angles a few inches above the ground and held there. 
As time passes, the top of the tree so held tends constantly 
to grow toward the light above it, and in the course of a few 
years, if the injury to the plant is not sufficient to kill it or 
materially.relard its growth, all of it which is above the por- 
tion imprisoned by the dead tree, wil! be found to be grow- 
ing vertically like its neighbors. After a while the dead 
stick which holds the young tree becomes rotten and finally 
moulders away. The injured plant increases in size, and 
there is then nothing to explain how the great forest tree, 
perhaps a foot or more in diameter, should have grown in 
such a curious fashion. 

The wind still swept over the mountain side in furious 
blasts, and the forest was still vocal with its strange, weird 
complainings, an inarticulate murmur of sighs and moans 
and wild screams, that seemed to be all about us but that 
we could not trace. At frequent intervals we could hear on 
the Red Mountain Range, on the other side of the river, the 

‘loud snapping and crackling of reots and branches, and then 
the final thundering crash which told of some ancient tree 
overthrown by Zolian power. 

At length, after a descent of seven or eight hundred feet 
in about twelve miles, we passed out of the forest into an 


open park-like country of great beauty. On the broad level 


meadows the grass grew thick and rank, and on the rolling 
uplands, though less luxuriant, it was not less nutritious. The 






weather is severe. 
Springs and marshy places are numerous, and in the early 


summer travel would no doubt be difficult. During the 


afternoon we passed two lakes—Beulah and Herring—on 
which great flocks of ducks and geese were seen. Numer- 
ous tracks of elk were observed, but they had all been made 
earlier in the season, at a time when the ground was soft, so 
that the hoofmarks were deeply imprinted in the soil. As 
we advanced down the valley the mass of the Teton Range 
began to appear, and before we had reached camp numerous 
lofty and snow-covered peaks were in sight. They are 
wonderfully majestic and imposing, more from their mas- 
siveness and abruptness than from any other characteristics, 
for the needle-like sky-reaching pinnacles of the principal 
peaks of the range were still concealed from our view by the 
extremity of the Red Mountain Range. Even at this distance 
the glacial carvings were beautifully shown, and in many 
of the ravines on the northern slopes of the mountain, there 
are still ice masses, which, when examined through the 
field glass, appear to have all the characteristics of true 
glaciers. 

Camp was made on the west bank of Snake River, in a 
litte clump of pines close to the water’s edge. On the west 
was the broad valley from which rose beautifully terraced hills 
finally crowned with the stately pine forest, into the depths 
of which glimpses were given by little glades and openings 
running back into it. To the south, where the great river 
makes its turn to run parallel to the Teton Range, the hills 
draw nearer together, and, at first low and then higher cones 
and ridges, ali sculptured and eroded into curious and sightly 
shapes, and set off by the dark green of the pines, rise one 
after another asif to prepare one for the mighty mass of 
the mountains beyond them. This preparation is, however, 
in vain, for as the eye rose above the tops of these lower 
hills, it was still unprepared for the height and grandeur of 
those beyond. 

At this point Snake River is already an important stream 
and carries the drainage of a very large area. It abounds in 
trout of great size and beauty, and of superb energy and fire. 
Enough were caught by the anglers of the party to furnish 
several meals, and among these was one giant, secured by 
Saddlemeyer, which I estimated to weigh between three and 


one-half and four pounds. While I was earnestly occupied 
in endeavoring to capture a similar one, two great shadows 
passed over the water near me, and on looking up I saw 
within a few yards of my head a pair of huge sandhill cranes 


They manifested not the slightest fear, and alighted on the 
meadow only a few hundred yards from the camp, where 
they remained, stalking about for an hour or two in the dig- 
nitied manner peculiar to their kind. 

The wind still_blew furiously, and sweeping down from 
the summit of the Teton range, was laden with the chilling 
breath of the snow drifts that we saw so far above us. It 
was very cold, and although we built a roaring fire after 
dinner was over, this helped us but little, for it was almost 
at once scattered by the blast. By rigging a canvas manta 
over the line of aparejos, we made a wind-break, between 
which and the fire we shivered for an hour or two, and at 
length turned in. 

The next morning while the train was being packed, I took 
my rifle and started on ahead to see if 1 could not kill a deer 
or an elk, for, although the trout were very delicious, it was 
thought that some good fat ribs would be an agreeable vari- 
ety to our fare. The trail crossed the river just below 
camp, and following down the bottom for two or three miles 
passed over some low hills, and then turned south into Jack- 
son’s Hole, always skirting the river valley. On the riffle 
where the ford crossed, the water was scarcely above the 
Pinto’s knees, and I rode on through the wide willowy bottom 
and entered the timber, pushing directly up the hill so as to 
cross the extremity of the Red Mountain Range. Down-tim- 
ber and marshy spots made progress rather slow and diffi- 
cult, and everywhere the vegetation showed the greater pre- 
cipitation of the western slope of the main range. 

The mountain side among the green timbers is covered 
with a thick, tangled undergrowth of plants. from three to 
ten feet high. Willows grow along every little creek and on 
each depression or ravine. 

Often it was difficult to force one’s horse through the un- 
derbrush and at the same time retain a seat in the saddle, for 
the willows and alders made a vigorous resistance. Neither 
the Pinto nor I liked it much; but at length, after some hard 


-climbing, most of which was done on foot, dragging after 


me the unhappy horse, the upper edge of the timber was 
reached. This was perhaps half a mile from the summit of 
the mountain, though the forest had once extended quite to 
the crest of the ridge, as was shown by the great charred 
and rotting tree trunks, long ago killed by the fire, which 
now covered the ground. By zigzagging my horse up the 
steep ascent, and winding about among the low ridges that 
run out from it, I at length reached the summit of the high- 
est peak to the west. Two or three great pines crown the 
summit, and dismounting here, I paused to survey the coun- 
try through which we had come, and that toward which we 


were going. 


But while so attractive to the eye at this season, there were 
many signs that this was the best time of the year for visit- 
ing this valley. ln winter the snow falls deep and the 








mountains, elosing in, concealed the silver ribbon of the 
stream’s eourse. To the west was the sombre gray and white 
mass of the Teton Range, low and rounded toward its north- 
western end, with long easy ridges of moderate steepness, 
and crowned with tremendous fields of snow. The mount- 
ains became more and more abrupt to the southward, till the 
peaks culminated in the Grand Teton and then gradually 
sank away again, becoming lower and lower in the blue 
and misty distance. East of the range and directly to 
the south of my perch on the mountain top, was Jackson’s 
Hole, for many years a spot unknown to white men and one 
about which fabulous stories were told; by miners of rivers 
paved with nuggets of gold; by trappers of streams and 
forests abounding in fur; by hunters of game so abundant 
and tame that it could be secured without effort. The white 
man came. The miner washed the sands of the rivers, but 
they did not ‘‘pay”; the trapper caught the beaver and the 
martin, but did not find the supply inexhaustible; the hunter 
found that it did not take long to drive away the game. But 
as it is to-day Jackson’s Hole is a lovely spot. At its upper 
end lies the lake shining like a sheet of silver in the sunlight 
and dotted with low pine-clad islands. On the west its 
waters kiss the feet of the frowning mountains which form 
its shores, but on the other three sides a belt of forest encir- 
cles the water, and then back of this belt lie broad) meadow 


jands with groups of trees and low rounded clumps of wil- 
lows—a veritable park. Still further to the eastward lie low 


bare ridges, the foothills of the main range, over which the 


fire has swept, and now rough and difficult with fallen tim- 


ber. Further still to the east and southeast rises the massive 


range of mountains, which seems low only by comparison 
with the stupendous altitude of the Tetons, and in which 
lies the Continental Divide. Looking down from where I 
sat on the lake with the tremendous snow-clad mountains 
rising directly above it, I was forcibly reminded of some of 
the Inlet scenery in British Columbia, where, as on Jervis 
Inlet, similar conditions prevail. 


The rock of the mountain which I had climbed is a brown- 


ish-red rhyolite, which weathers down with a square frac- 
ture, forming broken precipices on the sides of all the higher 
hills. Crossing the ridge and starting down the south side 
of the mountain, great quantities of drift pebbles of red and 
white quartzite were noticed within two or three hundred 
feet of the summit. In descending’ toward the lake I kept 
along the mountain side where it was quite steep. Below 
and to the left was a wide valley, at the head of which was 
a considerable body of green timber, and a good deal more 


that was dead. I was riding along slowly, letting the Pinto 


pick his way among the loose rock, when 1 caught sight of 


an animal standing tail toward me, in a little opening among 
the trees. For a second I thought it was a ‘‘buckskin” 


horse, and the idea flashed through my mind that there was 


a camp down there, but almost before this thought had taken 


form, the animal moved its head, and I saw that it wasan elk, 


To slip off my horse on the side furthest from the animal 


and lead the Pinto out of sight behind a clump of pines was 


the work of a very few seconds. Then divesting myself of my 


spurs I crept back to the ridge. In the opening were a bull 


and two or three cow elk, and further off, moving among 


the dead timber, could be seen a number of others. Those 


in the opening were within one hundred yards of the muzzle 
of my rifle, and I could readily have killed one or two of 
them. I considered, however, that as I had probably twenty- 
five miles further to go before reaching camp, it was scarcely 
worth while to kill a full-grown elk. If I did that, I should 
either have to load my horse down with meat and walk to 
camp leading him, or else leave the carcase where it fell, tak- 
ing only the sirloins. 1 did not care to do either, and so waited 
about in the hope that a calf might show itself, for the meat 
of a calf I could pack behind the saddle and still ride. For 
ten or fifteen minutes I watched the animals without seeing 
the one I wished to shoot at. The band were not at ease, 
but moved about in a nervous fashion, as if they had been 
recently alarmed at something and had not yet recovered 
from their fright. They did not feed, but wandered about 
among the timber, and sometimes two or three of them 
would take fright and trot a few yards and then stop and 
stare in all directions. Notwithstanding all this restlessness 
the band did not move much and still remained within easy 
range, several of them being always in the open, though 
most were seen indistinctly through the trees. Suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, the elk all threw up their heads, 
seemed to listen and look for a moment, and then plunged 
into the dense timber. I could hear them for quite a long 
time as they trotted through the forest, making the dead 
sticks crack and rattle in their reckless haste, and at length 
saw them climb the steep ascent near the head of the ravine 
and pause huddled together on the bare hillside. There were 
about twenty-five of them, the bull, half a dozen yearlings, 
as many calves, and the rest old cows. Most of the calves 
still wore the spotted ccat. After standing for a while, look- 
ing about to ascertain the cause of their alarm, they turned 
away again, and slowly clambering up the slope disappeared 


over the ridge. I was content to have them go, Life—even . 
though it be only that of a beast or bird—is too sacred a 


thing to be taken except for some good reason. There are 
enough who are ready to kill; too. few who are willing to 
hold their hands. 
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The Sportsman Courist. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
x1. 


|i WAS fairl spring; almost summer as the months go. 
Some patches an jagged lines of snow yet gleamed 
among the black growth on the northward steeps and in the 
gullies of the mountains, but the lower deciduous trees were 
in a green. mist of young leaves, the woodside shade was 
dappled with the white moose-flowers, and the grass was 
green in the valley fields. The evenings had grown so short 
that to make anything of a visit before bedtime, Lisha’s 
friends were obliged to come while daylight lasted. By that 
light, when the hylas were beginning to ring their shrill 
curfew, the old man was mitigating some customer’s prospec- 
tive torture by rasping the pegs on the inside of a boot, but 
to see the contortions of his face, turned aside as he bent over 
his hidden field of labor, one would think 
that he was inflicting self-torture, and that 
every scrape of the float was tearing the 





but c’n talk English as well as Antwine here, but not ekal to 
Solon quite. Raal clever, candid sort o’ fellers they be, an’ 
c’nsid’able sosherble arter you git ’quainted with ’em.” 

‘‘Haow many on ’em be they? A hull tribe on ’em? He 
ones an’ she ones, an’ poppooses on boards? Where be they, 
an’ what they drivin’ on?’ so Lisha strung out his questions 
without waiting for an answer till he finished with the de- 
mand, ‘Tell us all baout ’em.” 

“Wal,” said Sam, ‘‘ter begin ’t the beginnin’, I was fishin’ 
Beav’ Medder Brook 't other day an’ come acrest a mocker- 
sin track in the sand, ’n’ think, sez I to myself, Antwine’s a 
fishin’ ahead on me, ’n’ then thinks, sez I, he don’t wear 
’em sen he got to be such a Yankee, ’n’ a little furder long I 
seen tracks o’ tew wearin’ mockersins, an’ putty soon I smelt 
smoke, an’ then come slap on to tew dark complected fellers 
settin’ by a fire a smoking an’ watchin’ a woo’chuck roastin’ 
on a stick stuck through end ways an’ int’ the und, an’ 
behind of ’em was a gret roll o’ suthin’ ’t I thought fust sight 
was luther, ’n’ ’t they’d ben a stealin’ from you, er less was 
goin’ to give yeajob. Then I seen ’t was birch bark. I 


shoemaker’s own tough hide. He made Hed te aa 

such a noise with his rasping that he first OR as, 4 === oe i =: 
became aware of visitors when the forms es he ee 

of Joe Hill and Antoine darkened the yagi yt aay ee : 

open doorway. Then came Pelatiah and fla cain heyy 3 


the Questioner, followed by Solon Briggs, 
and last of all Sam Lovel came across 
lots from Beaver Meadow Brook, bring- 
ing a dozen fine trout strung upon a 
birchen twig. 

‘Wal, Samwill, ben a traoutin’, hey?” 
said Lisha, emptying the scrapings out of 
the boot, and making an examination of 
the interior with his hand while he looked 
admiringly on the handsome fish. ‘Wal, 
they ’re neat ones, I swan! Ketched 
?em in Beav’ Medder Brook, did ye?” 
Yes, Sam caught them there. “Wal, 
they du say ’t fishin’ ’s oncommon good 
this year; most everybody ’t goes gits a 

od string on ’em. O, dear me suz! n’ 

haint ben yit. nor tasted no fish but salt 
ones son last summer.” 

“Bah gosh! Ah wish Ah ketch some 
builpout or eel, bose of it, Ah don’ care 
which, me,” cried Antoine. 

“‘Wal, Uncle Lisha, you shan’t say that 
to-morrer night,” said Sam, seating him- 
self on the cold stove and filling his 
pipe, ‘‘for I’m goin’ to take these in to 
Aunt Jerushy, an’ you c’n hev your sheer 
on ’em for breakfus. Ben to supper, I 
s’pose?” 

“Why, Samwill, I’m a thaousan’ times 
*pbleeged tu ye. but you’d orter keep 
half on ’em. You’se a robbin’ yerself.” 

No, Sain was ‘‘cl’yed wi’ traout, an’ ketched these a pup- 
pus for Aunt Jerushy ’n’ you.” 

‘‘Wal, thank ye a thaousan’ times. Yes, I ben to supper. 
I was makin’ gardin to-day, an’ the smell o’ the airth made 
me hungrier ’n a bear, so Jerushy got supper airly.” 

‘Yes, Lisha,” Solon remarked, ‘‘for a pusson of your sedi- 
mentary ockypations the’ haint nothin’ more beneficient ’an 
a gittin’ aou’door,” and then, turning to Sam, ‘‘Did ye ever 
ketch traout with a fly, Sammywell?” 

‘No, I didn’t never, but [ hev wi’ bumble bees.” 

‘Not a ra-al fly [ don’t mean,” Solon explained. ‘That 
‘ere artist feller ’t was raound here summer ’fore last— 
boarded to Joel Bartlett’s a spell ’n’ fixed up a paintin’ shop 
in his barn, ‘stewed Joe,’ he called it—he% uster go traoutin’ 
with a whipstock of a pole ’at took to pieces, an’ hed a little 
brass windlass onto it to wind up his line, an’ a mess 0’ feath- 
ers stuck on a hook for bait, ’at he called a arterfishual fly. 
He’d skitter it top of the water, an’ onct in a while the’ ’d 
a traout fool ’nough to grab it. Then he’d wind him up, an’ 
then he’d let him scoot, ’n’ then wind him up agin, an’ so 
continner on till he got him all fattygued aout.” 


“‘O, yes! I seen him at it,” said Sam. “I went a fishin’ 
with him tew three times. ’N’ he was toll’able lucky tew; 
ketched half as many ’s I did. He’d tost them little feather 
contraptions turrible handy when the brush wa’n’t tew thick. 
I sh’ld like to try it if hed therig. He hed a hull wallet full 
on ’em, al] on ‘em named, ‘green ducks,’ an ‘hatchels,’ an’ I 
d’know what all. It uster tickle me tu see him when he 
come tu a still-pond hole, or a place where the brook tumbled 
over the rocks, or suthin’ n’uther ’t he liked the looks on. 
He’d lay daown his pole, an’ back off, an’ get fust one side 
o’ the brook an’ then t’other, or like ’nough on a stun right 
in the middle on ’t, an’ then aout with a lead pencil an’ a 
little blank ’caount book like, ’n’ begin to draw it off. He’d 
squint an’ mark an’ whistle an’ mark a spell, ’n’ then into 
his pocket with book an’ pencil an’ go to fishin’ agin. 
clever little creetur he was, an’ took lots o’ comfort bein’ in 
the woods, an’ a fishin’. He tol’ me ’at they ketched gret 
big salmon up Canady way wi’ them feather flies.” 

‘Bah gosh!” cried Antoine, pricking up his ears at the 
mention of his native province. ‘‘Yas, Ah’ll see Anglish 
officy ketch dat so! O, big, big big!” 

“*O, yes, sartinly,” said Lisha, as he tied the straps of the 
completed boots together with a thong of leather, ‘‘I ’xpected 
you hed. Seen ’em ketched ’t ould weigh a hunderd paound, 
haint ye, Ann Twine?” 

‘*Wal sah, Onc’ Lasha, not quat so big dat. Ah don’ goin’ 
tol’ lie ’f you want it Ah do. De bigges’ one Ah’ll see ketch 
dat way he’ll weigh jes’ ’zackly nanty-nan paoun’ an’ fiftin 
ninches, dat’s all.” 

“Hmph! A minny, wa’n’the?” saidLisha. ‘Wal, we’re 
gittin’ all of a color, white folks an’ Canucks, ’n’I guess 
we'd better hev a light,” whereupon he lit the candle, which 
— for some minutes before it made itself visible in the 
twilight. 

‘Wal, folks,” said Sam, breaking the silence that prevailed 
while the company watched the struggles of the feeble light, 
‘‘the’s suthin’ in these woods’at I never seen in ’em afore.” 

‘‘Why, what on airth is it, Samwill,” Lisha asked. 

**°’Taint a wolf, cause you seen one time o’ the big hunt 
four year ago. “Taint a painter?” 

“No, ’taint a wolf nor a painter—I seen both—’n’ ’taint no 
four-legged critter—it’s Injins!” 

“Good airth an’ seas, you don’t say so!” cried Lisha, ‘‘hev 
ye got the’ skelps in yer pockit, Samwill?” 

“ée 0, ” said 
heads, an’ hats a top on ’em, tu, for they haint wild ones, 
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laughing, ‘‘they’ve got ’em on their | see 





says haow de du, ’n’ so ’d they, but they didn’t talk none 
till Isoddaown an’ loaded my pipe an’ giv’ ’em some ter- 


barkar. Then one on ’em says, ‘ketch um plenty fish,’ look- 
in’ at my string, an’ ’t was a putty good un, ‘n’I[ gin ’ema 
dozen to piece aout their supper. Then they begin'to git 
toll’able sosherble, an’ we hed quite a visit.”’ 

“Wal, Pll be dum’d! Samwill Lovel visitin’ ‘long with 
Injins!” cried Lisha, holding up his hands. 

‘‘Wal,he was,” said Sam, ‘‘an’ got c’nsid’able thick with ’em, 
’n’ I don’t deny it. They said haow ’t they ’d come clearn up 
from Gret Auter Crik on to Hawg’s Back to git bark ’at suited 
’em to make a canew, an’ was going right back nex’ day. I 
wanted turribly to see em make a canew, ’n’ tried to coax 
’em to du it here, ’n’ I’d git some o’ the teamsters to kerry 
it daown to Vergeens for’em when they was goin’. But 
they thought their fam’lies at was camped daown there 
would be wonderin’ if they stayed —_ so long. I tol’ ’em 
*t we'd send word by the teamsters to their folks, ’n’ it come 
inter my head what you wastellin’ ’baout huntin’ an’ trappin’ 
daown there, ’n’ ’t this was a gret chance for me to git a boat 
made. Soldickered with’em to make me a canew, an’ 
they talked an’ talked together—I tell ye, their’n ’s the lan- 

ge to talk in the woods. It don’t make no more noise ’n 
a little brook a runnin’, ’n’ [ don’t b’lieve ’t ould skeer a fox. 
Wal, fin’ly they ’greed to, an’ nex’ day they went at my 
canew.” 

“Shaw!” said Lisha. ‘‘Why, Samwill, them Injin canews 
is tottlisher ’*n a board sot up aidgeways! You can’t du 
nothin’ in one on ’em, only tip over. You haint uster no 
kinder boat, say nothin’ baout them aigshell consarns. ’D 
ye ever see one? I hev, but never ondertook ridin’ one on 
em.” 


‘‘No, I never did, but I’m goin’ tu in a few days. I guess 
I c’n navoygate it. I’ve crossed the Notch Pond stan’in’ up 
on a saw lawg with my gun, more ’n onct, ’n I guess a 
canew haint much tottlisher ’n a rollin’ lawg. Wal, I’ve 
hed a good time watchin’ on ’em make it for three days, ’n’ 
I tell ye its curous to see ’em. Furst thing they made a 
frame the len’th an’ shape the canew ’s goin’ to be on top— 
jes tew strips of ash fastened together to the ends, an’ bars 
acrost, so”—illustrating his description with a diagram 
drawn on the floor with a bit of coal while all gathered about 
him. ‘Then they laid it daown on a level place they’d 
fixed an’ drove stakes clus to it agin the ends o’ the cross 
bars all ’raound, an’ one to each end o’ the frame. Then 
they pulled up the stakes an’ took the frame away, keepin’ 
the stake holes clear of dirt very car’f’l, an’ spread the bark 
daown on the place, an’ then sot the frame back on jest 
ezackly where it was afore, an’ put some cedar strips on ’t, 
an’ big stuns top o’ them. Then they slit the bark from the 
aidge up to the frame every onct in alittle ways, so, all 
raound’ an’ bent up the bark an’ sot the stakes back in the 
holes, an’ tied a bark cord acrost from top to top. Then they 
sewed up the slits, lappin’ the bark over, ye see, an’ sewin’ 
it wi’ black spruce ruts peeled an’ split intew, ’n’ they’re jest 
as tough as rawhide; luther-wood Dark haint no tougher. 
That’s as fur as they’ve got yit, but nex’ thing, ’s nigh ’s I 
c’n make aout, they cal’late to raise the frame to the top ’an 
ut some raves on aoutside and fasten ’em together an’ then 
ine the hull consarn wi’ flat strips o’ cedar ve in tight. 
’N’ then when they git the seams all daubed wi’ spruce gum 
an’ taller melted together it ll be all ready for me to——” 
‘tip over,” said Lisha, completing the sentence for him. 


‘‘Waal, now, I guess not,” Sam drawled, ‘‘but ’baout the 
fust o’ next week you c’n all come over to the Forge Pond an’ 
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“Wal sah, Sam, Ah tol’ you,” said Antoine, ‘“‘you wan’ 


git good big lawg, an’ Ab’ll mek it ey a canoe was good for 
sometings, me. Dat was damn sight gre’ deal better for you 
as dot negg shell Injin mek it.” 

Lisha snorted a contemptuous ‘Hmph! "T would be a 
putty-lookin’ thing, Ann Twine. Guess ’t ould look ’s much 
like a stun boat ’s anything. But ’t ‘ould be comp’ny 
oa Samwill, for I ha’ no daoubt ’t ’ould laugh and 
tal ” 


‘‘Wal sah, he look lak stun boat, he look good deal lak de 
boot you mek it, Onc’ Lasha. Den prob’ly you call it ver’ 
han’some, don’t it?” 

“O, shet up, you——” cried Lisha, shaking his hammer at 
the grinning Canadian. ‘I could make. a gre’t sight better 
boat aouten luther ’n you can aouten wood, I'll bate ye. I’ve 
hearn tell ’t the ae way aout West makes boats aouten 
luther, er bufflo hides anyway.” 

“Uncle Lisher,” said Joe Hill suddenly, ‘‘is the’ anything 
o’ this story ’t 1 hearn ’em talkin’ over ’t the store t’other day? 
Lemme see, was ’t Wednesday or Thursday last week, or 
was 't Friday? Yes ’twas Friday, I know, ‘cause M’ri sent 

by me for a codfish, an’ they hedn’t 
got none, ’n’ so we didn’t hev’ none for 
dinner Sat’duy, ’n’ hed t’ eat traout. 
Wal, they was tellin’, some on em, haow 
’t you was a talkin’ o’ sellin’ aout ‘n’ 
goin’ t’ the ’Hio.” 

“Hey?” cried Lisha, giving a great 


start. ‘‘O, sho! Ye can’t tell nothin’ 
by what ye hear over to that ’ere dum 
store. hen they haint talkin’ ’baout 


hosses, ’n’ when they be, they’re a lyin’ 
an’ gossipin’ wus ’n a passel o’ women to 
a quiltin’.” 

*Onc’ Lasha, if you goin’ on ’Hio, Ah 
wan’ you show me de way Ah’ll fin’ dat 
Conchety Point you tol’ me good whal 
’go. Ah wan’ go dar den.” 

‘‘When yer time comes you'll go there, 
Ann Twine, ’thaout me showin’, jist the 
same as spirits finds their way to heaven 
an’ t’other place. Say, Samwill, where 
d’ ye keep yer Injin show? Der ye ‘low 
anybody to see it?” 

*“O, yes,” said Sam, ‘‘you c’n see ’m 
for nothin’; but I wouldn’t go all to 
onct, if [ was you fellers. kinder 
guess they don’t like bein’ gawped at no 
better’n we du. They’re camped daown 
on Beav’ Medder Brook, a little ways 
’bove the swamp. They’se a makin’ a 
few baskits, an’ bow-arrers for boys, 
evenin’s, an’ most likely they be raound 
peddlin’on ‘em ’fore long.” Then, going 
over to light his pipe at the candle, he 
whispered, ‘I'll come over in the mor- 
nin’ an’ you ’n’ I'll go an’ see ’em, if 
you’re a min’ tu.” Then aloud, ‘Wal, 
boys, I’m a goin’ hum. Any on ye 
wanter ride’long wi’ me?” 

By this time the candle had burned down until the wick fell 
over the edge of the holder, and it flickered and left the shop 
in darkness before the rumble of Sam’s wagon had died away. 


CAMPING IN CALIFORNIA. 


EW residents of the Eastern States would care to go as 
far as California for sport, the trip being quite a long 
one and the expense very considerable. But for any one 
who contemplates such a trip and who is fond of sport, it 
would be ot to select that season which will permit the use 
of the rod and gun in addition to the pleasures of mere sight- 
seeing. Winter is the time usually chosen, but unless upon 
the score of ill-health, it is by no means the best season. The 
only attraction the winter months offer the sportsman is 
ducking, a sport affording much excitement, but accompanied 
by so many discomforts, that it is not to be compared with 
upland and mountain shooting either in its benefits or its 
pleasures. 

The season for ducks closes March 15, and from that time 
until July there is no shooting of any sort. With the open- 
ing of summer the valleys and mountains are opened to those 
who wish to ramble amid nature’s most charming scenes 
with gun in hand. Indeed, it is during the summer months 
that one sees by far the most attractive feature of California 
life. During that season the mountains are filled with camp- 
ers of both sexes. The Yosemite Valley presents the appear- 
ance of a great camp ground, while all through the Sierras 
and the Coast Range campers wander in great numbers, 
pitching their tents near some crystal spring, or upon the 
banks of the wild streams that rush down from the snow- 
capped Sierras. 

Our Eastern mountains can in no way compare with the 
Sierras in beauty or grandeur. They seem but ridges and 
hills, and their forests appear stunted in growth when con- 
trasted with the mountains of the far West. One who has 
wandered through the mighty forests of the Sierras and 
gazed in awe upon the giant trees that are clad in deepest 
green, can never again find that charm in the Eastern moun- 
tains which they once possessed for him. Whether we are 
climbing the steep trail up the sides of the vast cafion, stand- 
ing by the torrent that is lashed into foam in its mad descent, 
or wandering amid the deep solitude of the forest, it is ever 
the same, nature greets us in her grandest and most sublime 
forms, and we may commune fora time with something 
higher and nobler than the frivolous world we have left be- 
ind. 

Added to the charms of scenery, which no pen can paint, 
the Sierras a climate exactly suited to outdoor life. 
The air is salubrious and fragrant with the grateful odor of. 
the pine. Rain storms are exceedingly rare in summer, and 
it is in this particular that the climate is so much superior to 
that of the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, where thunder 
storms are of daily occurrence. In the Sierras one may 
camp out for weeks without fear of rain or dampness. 

But the sportsman demands something more than all this; 
he must have game. The writings of Van Dyke have made 
us familiar with the beautiful quail of California. Though 
not so desirable as our own species, he is much handsomer 
and affords fair sport. Grouse and deer are abundant, and 
should the camper wish to interview a grizzly he will be 
able to do so. ¥ may say to such a one that all the oid 
hunters I talked with seemed to be very unanimous in the 
sentiment that grizzlies were very unpleasant customers to 
meet with. As for myself, 1 had not lost any bears and, 
therefore, did not look for any. Trout streams are numer- 
ous and well stocked. 

The most charming mountain resort it was my fortune to 
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visit was the Calaveras Big Tree Grove. The trip from San 
Francisco is a very pleasant one, including a stage ride of 
thirty miles from Milton tothe grove. This route crosses 
the Salt Spring Valley, famous as the scene of San Joaquin’s 
operations in gold dust. The lookout of this daring robber 
is still pointed out. Fifteen miles from Milton is Murpby’s 
Camp, once a thriving mining town and still bearing some 
evidence of thrift. Fifteen miles up the slope from Mur- 
phy’s and the grove is reached. 

assing by the great natural beauties of this region, and 
also the ae tempting theme of the Big Trees, I will say a 
few words in regard to the special attractions for the camper. 
Grouse are quite abundant, as are also blacktail deer. 
Grizzlies are not very numerous, but are sometimes met with 
most unexpectedly. A party of ladies who were fishing 
within a few miles of the hotel a few summers ago, were 
startled by a grizzly stepping into the streamfora drink. It 
is needless to say that it was scared nearly to death by the 
screams which greeted his appearance. 

There is a very pretty little trout stream only a mile from 
the hotel, but it is constantly fished by the Indians. Three 
miles cff is Beaver Creek, and one mile further is the Stan- 
islaus River, both affording fine sport. The Stanislaus is 
one of the most rugged streams in the Sierras. It is narrow 
at this point and its descent is very rapid. Over the huge 
boulders which obstruct its course, the waters rush with a 
deafening roar, and are lashed into foam. From many 
points on the trail leading down, its snow-white track is 
visible for miles. Above this point there is excellent fishing 
for trout. From one to two hundred trout have been taken 
in a day by a single rod, some of them weighing three 
pounds. 

There can be no better camping ground in the world than 
upon the banks of this beautiful river. At a distance of ten 


miles from the grove game could be found in great abund- 
ance, Add to this a glorious atmosphere and nature’s 
Sos scenery. What more could the sportsman want? 
Nothing but the services of the genial old guide, trapper 
Smith, who makes his home at the Grove. The trapper is a 
49 man and looks it every inch. He comes nearer to 
Cooper’s ideal backwoodsmen than any mortal I have met 


with. SYCAMORE. 


THE BUCKTAIL IN FLORIDA. 


NE year ago, while suffering from severe trouble with 
respiratory organs, I said that another winter must 

find me south of the snow belt, or I might as well throw up 
the sponge. I hated to do that. The world, even the north- 


ern world, seemed so bright and green (in the summer time), 
there were so many thousands of bright lakes, ponds and 


rivers to cruise, such sweet, cold springs and lovely camping 


grounds to take in, so much fauna and flora to look after, 
that—well, I felt like asking the Grim Rider to let his pale 
pos go a little slow on the track for a few years, until 

could finish up some cruising, and get into line for a final 
adjustment, and I turned my thoughts to Southern California, 


and the gulf thereof. But my favorite style of cruising 


would hardly be possible there. 

The Bucktail turns her beautiful nose up—more in fear 
than-anger—at broad waters and crested waves. Like Barkis, 
she ‘‘is willin’,” but her skipper thinks too much of her to 
swamp her in rough water, miles from land, and the wind 
off shore, how could she make the beach? (To say nothing 
of the skipper.) 

From June till October I cruised and camped, mildly, on 
the upper waters of the Susquehanna, getting such benefit 
as I might from out-door lite in a piny, hemlocky region. 
When the sharp November frosts set in I had certainly 
gained a good deal in health, but hardly enough to tide me 
through the slushy, snowy, thawy and freezing season from 
the middle of January to the middle of May. That is the 
trying time tor Northern invalids. More people meet sick- 
ness and death during those four months than in the other 
eight months of the year; at least in Northern Pennsylvania, 
and in fact in most of the Northern and Eastern States. 
Note it and see if I am not right. 

Just when I was undecided where to go I received a letter 
from ‘‘Tarpon” (Capt. 8. D. Kendall), whom I knew by rep- 
utation as the man who had cruised the Solid Comfort from 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., to the Anclote River, in Southern Flor- 
ida, only making one carry by rail, ¢. ¢., from Buffalo to 
Olean, to reach the upper waters of the Allegheny. The 
letter contained a cordial invitation to Tarpon Springs, and 
to his house as long as I liked to make it my home. Such a 
letter from such a man is worth something, and I wrote at 
once, briefly asking of game, fish, possibilities of cruising, 
and, more than all, health. The answer was such as tosettle 
me down to bearings for Florida. When the chest was finally 
locked and lashed, the shanty-tent and the little frying pan 
were left out. 

Then December came and a cold snap with sleighing, and 
the thermometer at 22° below zero. I had spoken of passing 
Christmas with the Captain, but delay succeeded delay, until 
the New Year was past, and the cold snap had changed to 
rain and slush, with the mercury at 50°. It was not until 
Jan. 14 that I climbed the stairs to the office of FOREST AND 
STREAM, and was taken charge of by Mr. H., on the part of 
the paper. From that time on, barring some difficulty in 
locating the camps in Park row, my lines were cast in pleas- 
ant places so long as I stayed in the city. It was not for 
long. On the Tallahassee, at ten minntes before midnight 
of the 15th, I was off for Florida. 

On Friday night the gale came ou, and we rounded Cape 
Hatteras in it at 54 0’clock the next morning. I will add 
that Capt. Fisher said it was the heaviest weather he had 
experienced in two years, and he thought the breakers on 
Hatteras were uglier than he had ever seen them. Of course 
the passengers were thinned out some. I think there were 
only five who had appetites for a hearty meal, and about a 
dozen who tried to make a brave*show of it, but soon went 
in fora reconsideration. From Friday forenoon until we 
reached smooth water at Savannah they were mostly con- 
spicuous by their absence. As for myself—have not been so 
hungry in ten years. A thrash outside seemed to be the 
very thing I needed. Arrived at the wharf in Savannah the 
crew commenced unloading at once, and as I was in my 
berth asleep, the canoe was ‘‘transferred,” as they put it, 
without my having seen her since the morning we passed 
Hatteras. And she was gone from the wharf, no ove could 
say where My ticket called for passage to Fernandina by 
water. But the connecting steamer was ‘knocked out” by 
the gale, and the Bucktail had disappeared, no one could 
tell where. I spent two days trying to hunt her up, and 
then went to the office of the Ocean Steamship Company. 
They thought she had gone on to Cedar Keys, and offered 
to send me to that place by rail, which was fair and I closed 
with the offer. 
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But I had not pot through with delays. At Callahan there 
was a lay-over of nearly a dey, and worse yet, the canoe 
was not at Cedar Keys. As I would go no further without 
her, I lost the steamer down the coast: but the next day, 
blessed sight, there lay the Bucktail in her loveliness, as 
sound as the day she left Wellsboro. And the schooner Sun- 
rise lay at the wharf, to sai] that very day for the Anclote. 
T engaged age, and at once p’ the canoe and big chest 
in the hold of the little 11-ton schooner. She did not sail 
that day, nor the next; but on Sunday, the 25th, at 3} P.M., 
the Sunrise went off to the southward with flowing sheet 
and a stiff northerly breeze. She was a boat of the broad, 
shallow type. 82ft. over all, 11}ft. beam, and a powerful 
centerboard. I mention these facts because between 8 and 9 
P. M., as she was running ten knots an hour under mainsail, 
foresail and jib, she was struck by the worst squall I ever 
saw at sea. It was like striking a rock, and in two seconds 
she was nearly on her beam ends. Luckily the jib took care 
of itself by carrying away the sheet, and the young wrecker 
at the helm sprang to the main sheet and eased it off in 
an instant, pan the helm and putting it hard down 
without losing a second. And sooner than I would have 
thought possible the captain and mate had the foresail down 
by the run. Then came the mainsail, and in no time we 
were flying before the squall under bare poles. There are no 
quicker or better small-craft sailors than the coasters and 
wreckers of the western coast. And, with considerable ex- 
perience of dangerous weather at sea, I think that knock 
down on the little Suurise the worst racket I ever saw on 
salt water. Only that the sea was comparatively smooth 
we should have aia fairly capsized. 

When we were running before the wind with just the 
head of the foresail up, the captain began to heave the lead; 
and when we shoaled to ten feet both anchors were let go 
and we rounded-to handsomely, in shoal water it is true, but 
out of sight of land. Then the wind went down and a heavy 
fog came on which held us till 9 o'clock the next morning, 
for these coasters will not run in a fog. 

And so, with a light wind, we came at last to the Anclote 
Keys, where more than thirty spongers were lying at anchor, 
waiting for better weather; but the captain, instead of mak- 


off and sent his boat in with five passengers and the Buck- 
tailin tow. The mate in charge of the boat contrived to 
ground her half a mile from land, and I got into the canoe, 
put the double blade in form, and made for shore on my per- 
sonal curve. The rest managed to get within forty rods of 


to the beach, asked a few directions of a native, and started 
up the Anclote for Tarpon Springs. 

I had started from Wellsborr on the 13th, and should have 
made the trip in five days. It was late on the 26th when i 
entered the mouth of the Anclote and started up stream for 


Tarpon Springs. I could have reached California in half 


the time, and the chest, with two guns, two rods, and all my 
clothes und camp duffle, was left on board, with a solemn 
promise from the captain that it should be landed the next 
day, which it wasn’t, as the sequel will show. 

They are not particularly hurried in this region. 

It happened that I paddled up to a point within eighty 
rods of the landing I wanted, and then, seeing neither bridge, 
house nor landing, turned back. It was uncertain cruising. 
We can usually tell down stream by the current, but it hap- 
pens that there is a strong tide which backs up the water for 
some ten miles, and the Anclote is so tortuous that you take 
nearly all points of the compass in cruising either way, 
whereby it happened that, by the dim moonlight, I was liable 
to get fogged. And I was tired; it was getting along in the 
evening, and time to make camp. In coming up the river I 
had passed a fine grove of pines, and about midway of the 
grove a motherly cow was tinkling a bell of fine tone and far- 
reaching volume. I recollected that I left the bell over the 
port quarter | up, and made for it at once. When 
opposite the music I took it on the starboard quarter and 
worked away from it in the direction of a red sunset glow 
that still lingered in the west, andsoon sighted a sawmill that 
I had passed an hour or two before. A small schooner and 
several small boats were moored near the mill, and beyond, 
among the ever-present pines, dusky forms were flitting 
about bright lightwood fires. I landed the canoe and made 
for the fires on a bee-line. It was the quarters of the mill 
hands, who were all colored, and they were busy cooking 
rations for the next day. One muscular young fellow who 
was baking biscuit had a check book protruding from the 
pocket of his blue shirt, and I judged him to be a sort of 
foreman, which was correct. He was clad with good nature 
as with a garment (and he was clad with little else), and was 
friendly and communicative, with little of the negro idiom 
in his speech. He said the canoe was perfectly safe at the 
mill, and it was only a hundred rods to a good hotel, two of 
them for that matter. And he left his cooking to put me on 
the right path. In five minutes I was seated by a good fire 
in the Tropical House. And a very welcome thing was a 
good fire in Florida all through January. There was no 
time after reaching the Georgia line that 1 did not need all 
the winter clothing i wore at home with the thermometer 
below zero. People here do not prepare fur cold weather, 
and a long, stormy norther strikes them hard. 

There were fires at the Tropical, however, with warm, dry 
rooms and comfort and quiet. The fare was good and prices 
moderate. Another and larger house, the Tarpon Springs 
Hotel, is a fine large building, with excellent fare and attend- 
ance, buiit by ‘‘the company” in anticipation of what the 
town is to be rather than to supply present wants. For the 
white population of Tarpon Springs is less than one 
hundred, and two years ago there was no such town. Now 
there are two very fair country stores, a post-office and two 
good hotels. More of the Springs in the long, leisurely days 
tocome. When they found at the hotel that I had come 
a long distance to visit aud cruise with the canoeist who had 

ddled and sailed from St. Johnsbury, Vermont, to Tarpon 

prings in Florida, they insisted on treating me as a vistor; 
and it was pleasant to know, after a long, vexatious journey, 
that somebody had been wishing and waiting for me. 

It was pleasant, almost touching, to be met at the little 
wharf by a sailor-like man with a hearty grip of both hands 
and a ‘‘God bless you, ‘Nessmuk,’ we’ve been looking down 
river for you the last two months; come right up to the 
house. Or, hold on, I must have a ride in the Bucktuil first 
if it’s only to beat Mrs. K.” 

So the Captain deftly stepped into her with his 170 pounds 
avoirdupois and found her quite as capable of his weight as 
for mine, while he sent her along much faster than her skip- 
per can. 

Mrs. K. was almost vexed at not being first in the small 
canoe, as she rather prides herself on canoeing. But she 
made amends after dinner. by paddling the Bucktail down 


ing the wharf, as he should have done, anchored two miles 


shore, but had to get out and wade at last. Iran the canoe 
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to the sp’ and back. (Zn passant, she once made a cruise 
of 1,000 miles with the captain, from Olean to a 
She _— my canoe better and sends it along faster than 
do m : 

1 mas: lad that Capt. K., like myself, had the use of both 
hands. te had a 24ft. oo ready for her sails, and he 
has another of 38ft. in length and 8}ft. beam, ready for sea. 
She is able for outside work, and will cruise the Gulf coast 
under the name of Nessmuk, which is about as neat a com- 

liment as has ever been _ me—though several of my 
riends have named their offspring in my honor; and I am 
proud to say that said namesukes have i out 
finely, proving apt scholars of the Boone and Walton type, 
while one or two of them have learned to read and write 
very fairly. (This goes to show that reading and writing 
need not necessarily interfere with the more manly branches 
of a boy’s education.) 

The Captain, Mrs. K. and the writer formed rather a 
sociable trio until two bells of the morning watch. Then the 
captain led the way to the little stand-up bunk that had been 
waiting for me nearly two months. It was a berth to please 
a canoeist. The southwest corner of a loft 22ft. long by 
16ft. wide. One large unfinished skiff occupied the middle 
of the room, another smaller one on one side of the room, a 
big work-bench on the other, and my corner, the southwest 
one, snugly curtaiued off with a home-made writing stand 
beside the bunk, and the latter neatly upholstered with clean 
sheets and plenty of soft woolen blankets. It was a cold 
night, for Florida, and 1 crept under all the blankets I could 
master, bade the Captain a sleepy good night, and slept the 
sleep of the tired canoeist. 

Running over shoals between Anciote and Kendall’s land- 
ing I had seen large schools of mullet and redfish, some of 
the latter more than a yard long, and I promised myself 
some good sport with them in the near future. But, on that 
27th night of January I was too tired and sleepy to care for 
anything, but sleep. NEssMUK. 

p. $.—It is due the weather clerk of Florida to say that 
the beastly weather of this present January is quite unpre- 
cedented, so far as the oldest inhabitant may be credited with 
truth and memory. True, January is the rough, stormy 
month of the year on the Gulf Coast. But they say that a 
constant succession of cold northers is quite exceptional. 
Some bad weather may occasionally be expected at this 
season, but the fine, clear days usuaily have the majority. 
And I have already seen two or three of them—days when 
the mercury reached 82° in the shade. Bright blue skies, 
birds, flowers, and all the blandishments of a Northern sum- 
mer; an earnest of what is to be when the wind shifts to the 
southward. A promise of long, sunny days in the woods 
and on the waters, and of bright, starry nights by the camp- 
fire in the land of flowers. Alabama. N—x. 

S. 2.—A letter has just reached me from Pennsylvania 
containing some hair and fur from a red bear that was killed 
within a few miles of my Pennsylvania home. An account 
of the same bear appears in your issue of Jan. 22, in which 
the writer says, ‘‘Eureka! here is ‘Nessmuk’s’ cranberry 
bear.” Well, perhaps so, to a great extent, but not entirely. 
The light weight, the color and the fox-like nose are all in 
line with the cranberry bears I have seen. But the latter 
had a mixture of white hairs, and the fur was not fine. 
Making allowance for difference in location, temperature 
and food, however, I rather incline that the animal was a 
genuine cranberry bear. And he was much more than two 
years old. A bear’s teeth do not commence to get blunt and 
square ou the ends until he is past his sixth year. Has any 
man seen a black bear six years old with a fox-like nose and 
weighing only ninety ponnds? Albinoism and rufusism 
will not account for these features. I send you the letter 
and red fur. ‘‘Logic is logic.”’ NESSMUK. 


Aatuyal History. 


THE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN. 
BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 
(Continued.) 


21. Sitta canadensis, Linn.—Red-bellied nuthatch. 

We may consider this more completely a migrant than the 
last-named species, but as yet comparatively little has been 
learned concerning its movements. This arises, 1 think, 
from the fact that the migrations are very irregular. Both 
species of nuthatch are reported from the Upper Peninsula, 
but while the white-belly is frequently found with us in 
winter, the red-belly has yet to be reported south of 43° 
within our boundaries during January, although found to the 
north throughout the year. A few notes wii! give a good 
idea of the peculiarities of this species in its peregrinations. 
The following observations, selected at random, were taken 
in Kalamazoo county: 1873—April 1, ‘‘Shot a good speci- 
men;” May 13, ‘‘Still here, shot two;” 1878—Aug. 15, “Saw 
one to-day in an oak woods; this is the first specimen I have 
ever seen here in summer;’ May 11, 1884—‘‘Heard one to. 
day in woods.” The following notes, taken in Montcalm 
county, will be of interest as compared to those taken fur- 
ther south: Keb. 8, 1881—‘‘Common in pine trees;” May 16, 
1882—‘‘Heard the first of the spring migrants, although 
they remain in some numbers throughout the winter, I 
think ;” April 27, 18883—‘‘Heard several in deep pine woods;” 
May 18, 1883—‘‘Still common, undoubtedly remain to breed, 
as I have frequently observed them here in July and August. 
In Wexford county I observed a number of specimens in 
June, 1882.” 

From these notes we can draw but one conclusion as re- 
gards the migration of the red-belly; as a rule, he migrates 
probably in early September, lingering within our bound- 
aries until November or even December; appearing again from 
the south in later March he Joiters in the lower counties until 
nearly June, and then gocs well to the north to breed. But 
many remain within the State during quite severe winters, 
and the date (Feb 8) given above clearly indicates that the 
birds were residents of the county for that winter, for cer- 
tainly migration from the south was not then in order, as 
the snow lay two feet deep on the ground. 

I am positive that the species does not nest in Kalamazoo 
county, 42° 20’, and I am equally positive that they breed in 
abundance in Montcalm county, eighty miles north. The 
species prefers pine lands, and is most at home apparently 
in pine forests, where it may be found undoubtedly at all 
times of the year, excepting perhaps in severe winters. 

The red-helly, as a rule, keeps well in the tops of the 
trees, and is more strictly arboreal in its habits than the last. 
I have never seen one on the ground, nor perched on a fence 
or building. It is a retiring species, and seldom seen near 
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the habitation of man, and only during migration is its pres- 
ence known to the ordinary collector. In its accustomed 
hannts it is found to be very tame and unsuspicious, and 
can be readily approached to within a very few yards. During 
migration it is also extremely tame. When a boy I used to 
kill specimens with a sling shot made of rubber, fastened to 
a crotch, and I distinctly remember securing two specimens 
perched on a cone of an evergreen at one shot, being then 
less than ten feet from the birds, and using three buckshot 
in my deadly weapon. Of the breeding habits of this species 
I know nothing, and I fail to find any information on this 
point in any of the lists at hand. The species undoubtedly 
nests abundantly in the dark pine forests of Central and 
Northern Michigan, but from the retiring nature of the birds 
it is a difficult matter to find tbe nests. : 

The notes of this species are very curious, and consist of 
the syllables guaint, quaint, but generally more drawn out, 

-u-a-atin-n-t. Very pleasing and readily remembered. 
They are easily distinguished from the notes of all other 
birds. oc one other note, a soft, low call note has reached 
my ears. The note quaint appears to be their best effort at 
song, and repeated from six to eight times, as it usually is, 
is quite agreeable. 

The nuthatches are faithful workers in their efforts at 
keeping the various orders of insects within bounds. They 
are excellent citizens, and though rather inclined to be set 
in their ways, and possessed of many peculiarities, are still 
extremely serviceable as insect destroyers, and rank high in 
this respect as compared with other families of birds. ; 

It has not been my fortune to secure many fresh speci- 
mens of the readbelly during the active season of insect life. 
and so I have but little to offcr on the subject. Enough has 
been seen, however, to convince me that the species is highly 
beneficial in its capacity as an insect eater. The whitebelly 
is probably not far removed from the redbelly in the nature 
of its food. Asit is quite abundant with us during eight 
months of the year, a favorable opportunity has been offered 
to study its habits in this respect. I find that the food of 
carolinensis is chiefly of insects of the orders Coleoptera and 
Diptera during the warmer months, and that there is a de- 
crease in its insect food during the colder months. During 
at least three of these, the species feeds largely, if not 
almost entirely, on vegetable matter. The nature of the 
vegetable food I have been unable to fully determine, but it 
appears to me much like young buds. Blossoms are often 
eaten in the spring. I have seen them eativg the petals of 
the apple blossoms. The species also frequently feeds on a 
variety of lichen, which I have examined, as I did the blos- 
soms, with the expectation of finding insects concealed, but 
failed in every case. 

When obtainable, however, insects are preferred, and the 
crops are more often found filled with insects of the various 
orders, principally in the larval stage, taan of any other kind 
of food. It is very interesting to observe a nuthatch feeding 
from a large piece of fungus upon the insects contained 
therein. The bird flies to the tree with joyous chirps, and 
with almost constant twittering which usually calls a friend 
to share in the repast, it dives at once into the crevices and 
perforations in the toadstool, and drags forth the insects, 
usually beetles, If the fungus is old and has become hard, 
only those larve or imagos are secured which lie near the 
surface; but if the fungus is young and still soft, the spot is 
rately left until it is completely destroyed and all of the in- 
sects eaten. When the birds finish, the toadstool is totally 
demolished, and broken down fungi found attached to trees 
in the woods are frequently the work of these birds, 1 have 
no doubt. 

The following dimensions are taken from Michigan speci- 
mens: White-bellied nuthatch—Average length, 5.84; aver- 
age extent, 10.62; average wing, 3.53; average tail, 2.01; 
avarage tarsus, .79; average commissure, .90; longest speci- 
men, 6.00; longest wing, 3.77; greatest extent, 11.50; short- 
est specimen, 5.60; shortest wing, 3.19; least extent, 9.80. 
Red-bellied nuthatch—Average length, 4.45; uverage extent, 
8.24; average wing, 2.54; average tail, 1 60. 

22. Sitta pusilla Lath.—Brown-headed nuthatch. 

Dr. Atkins writes me that he is acquainted with this bird 
as a Michigan species, and I therefore enter it in this list. 
As to its validity as a Michigan bird I have nothing to offer. 
It is embraced by no other authority in the State. 


CAPTURE OF A WHITE SHARK. 


Raat reports by different scientific leaders in England, 

as well as in this country, it appears that previous to 
1883 the great‘‘man-eater,” white shark (Carcharodon car- 
charias), was represented in natural history collections by 
the jaws alone of one of the species preserved in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The specimen from which this signifi- 
cant portion was saved, and which had been taken at Monte- 
rey Bay, California, measured thirty-two feet in length. 

y a fortunate chance a smaller, but very fine, specimen 
was secured about two miles off Great Point Lighthouse, 
Nantucket, Mass., somewhat over a year ago. This wis 
taken on Aug. 4, 1883, by C. B. Herrick, Esq., and Dr. W. 
G. Stevenson, of Poughkeepsie and subsequently presented 
by the latter gentleman to the Vassar Brothers’ Institute, 
where it is exhibited. As its identity is now well determiued 
from expert examination, it 1s unhesitatingly spoken of as a 
prize; and it may be concluded that a luckier cast never 
marked the pastime of angling as engaged in by scientific 
men. So rare is the species that its existence in Atlantic 
waters has been hitherto next to unknown to experienced 
fishermen, as well as to the best informed ichthyologists. 
The statement has appeared in the Boston Transcript that, 
while the fins of the ‘‘man-eater” shark surpass those of all 
other varieties in an epicurean estimate, the kind does not 
exist in our waters. It was, therefore, a complete surprise 
to the holiday party when the present specimen tugged 
mightily at the line, tearing loose some timbers within the 
bottom of the boat around which the end was passed. When 


ENS 


stunned by being beaten on the head, and with life next ex- | 


tinguished by means favorable to a perfect cordition of the 
specimen, the fish became a safe and precious cargo. It was 
not of maximum size, being but ten fret in length from the 
snout to the end of the caudal fio, and with the greatest cir- 
cumference of fifty-eight inches. 

What renders the discovery of most importance is the 
fact that early descriptions of the species were radically im- 
perfect, even to the extent of confounding this with a differ- 
ent genus. As stated in a letter by Prof. D. 8. Jordan to 
Dr. Stevenson, ‘‘There is no good description of the animal 
extant. The earlier writers spoke of it without knowing it, 
and all had more or less confusion between it and C. lamza.” 

From careful examination it is distinguished as the Car- 
charodon carcharias of Jordan and Gilbert. Through con- 
fused previous diagnoses, as observed by Dr. Stevenson, it has 
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also been described as 


(Storer), and Carcharodon atiwoodi (Gill). 

In his diagnosis of this specimen, its discoverer has followed 
the general analysis of Professors Jordan and Gilbert in their 
“Synopsis of the Fishes of North America,” published under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution in 1882. Accord- 
ing to the adopted classification, the three genera of the 
family Lamnide—Isurus, Lamia, Carcharodon—are distin- 
guished from each other by tue form and construction of the 
teeth, and this newly-studied specimen is excluded by the 
dentition from the first two genera, the teeth in both jaws 
having ‘‘the form of an isosceles triangle, compressed, with 
the inner surface slightly convex, and the margins rectilinear 
and markedly serrated. They have no basal cusps and stand 
a little obliquely inward. The upper are larger than the 
lower teeth, and in both jaws the largest teeth are in front. 
In the upper jaw the teeth measure seven-eighths of an inch 
at the base, and one and one-quarter inches on each side, 





and in the lower jaw five-eighths of an inch at the base and 
seven-eighths of an inch on each side.” The specimen is re- 


garded as the Carcharodon carcharias chiefly from this char- 


acteristic; Dr. Stevenson’s view is confirmed by the opinion 
of Prof. Wm. B. Dwight, of Vassar College, and by that of 
Prof. Jordan, to whom was sent a description accompanied 
by photographs. The following letter, suggesting the im- 
portance of the discovery, has also been received from the 
distinguished naturalist, Dr. Gunther, of the British Mus- 
eum: 


__ CROMWELL Roap, SoutH KensrnaTon, 8. W., May 15, 1884. 
Dear S1r—I am truly obliged to you for your kindness in sending 


me the photographs of the shark, which, with your yw 


leave no doubt that you have had the extraordinary good fo tune o 


obtainirg a Carcharias rondeletii. It is one of the most interesting 
discoveries in Atlantic ichthyology. Although I have been endeavor- 


ing for years to get a specimen, I have been unsuccessful! hitherto. 
Believe me, yours very truly, 
Dr. W. G. Stevenson. A. GUNTHER. 


It is hoped by Dr. Stevenson and others Acquainted with 


the facts in connection, that this new possession may aid in 


rendering distinctions more clear regarding the lamnoid 
sharks, although discrepancies are recognized in even this 
instance. In the precise description prepared by Dr. Steven- 
son, it is pointed out that the caudal pit which authorities 
represent as belonging to all lamnoid sharks is, absent in the 
present specimen, and that in this also the last branchial 
partly overlap the front of the pectorals which, to corres- 
pond with authoritative descriptions, should have a position 
entirely in front of the pectorals. Prof. Jordan, however, 
conceives that these differences may be such as change with 
age. The remaining difficulty is connected with the expres 
sion ‘‘five rows” contained in the description of the teeth, 
published by Storer, and quoted by other writers, It is con- 
cluded by Dr. Stevenson that this is simply an unhappy 
term as intended to comprehend the idea of the ‘‘non-func- 
tional or rudimentary teeth, which are partly or wholly con- 
cealed in the groove of the jaws, and which can only be seen 
when the inclosing tissues are cut away.” 

At the same time of the capture of this shark a specimen 
was taken of the Odontaspis littoralis or sand shark, which, 
although the species is not uncommon in American waters, 
was found worthy of attention from its unusually large size 
and perfect skin, and it was given to the same institution 
receiving the ‘‘man-eater.” The species is described by 


Jordan and Gilbert as from four to six feet in length, while 


this specimen measures eight feet seven inches. Its name is 


significant of a peculiarity of the surface of the body which 


is covered with tubercle-like scales or papille, giving it the 
appearance of being thickly sprinkled with sand. E. T. H. 


WINTER RANGE OF THE ROBIN. 


;_= following notes were sent me by Mr. Alex. Scougal, 
of Sioux 
the northern limit of the ordinary range of the robin in 


winter lies two hundred and twenty-five miles south of 


Sioux City, though single birds have been known, in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, to remain much further north. 
Robins were also seen at Vermillion, Dak., a few miles north- 
west of Sioux City, on Feb. 7, and many of them on Feb. 10. 
The letter reads as follows: 

‘‘Among our winter birds there is one in particular which 
I wish to mention. It is the male robin (M. migratoria). 
Hardly a person will believe that there is a robin in the 
State during the winter, but a year ago the 23d of last 
December, I shot a male robin, but took no particular 
notice of it except to skin it. Last December during the 
holidays I took my gun and started for a dense thicket 
almost impenetrable by man or dog. There I saw a number 
of robins and shot three. One of them was wing-tipped, 
and when caught began to call, and immediately there were 
thirty-four robins sitting around me, making noise enough 
to deafen one. I held the one in my band for a long time, 
so that I could look at the rest, and all of them were male 
birds; not a female could be seen. I found a house in the 
woods and asked the man about them. He informed me 
that they had been there all winter, but he was not able to 
distinguish the males from the females. I cannot say posi- 
tively that the female does not stay here in winter, but I 
have never seen one nor heard of one here during that 
season ; so that [ think it must at least be rarely if ever seen. 
The day I saw the birds was December 27, and the 
temperature was twenty-three degrees below zero. Again 
on January 2, 1885, I was there, and saw the robins a second 
time. It was then seventeen degrees below. I found ia 
them wild gra and seeds from a small bush [probably 
Symphoricarpus|; they were in good condition. ‘lhe trees, 
in that part of the woods, were covered to their tops with 


grape vines, and many other vines grew underneath. The 


3 carcharias (Linneus), Car- 
churias lamia (Cuvier), Carcharias verus (Agassiz), Carcharo- 
don rondelettéi (Miller and Heule), Carcharias rondelettit 
(Gunther), Carcharodon capensis (Smith), -Carcharias atwoodt 


ity, Ia. It may be well to state here that 
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birds were in a condition, and seemed as lively as in 
mid-summer. ence it would seem that these old birds, 
being the last to migrate, do not go so far south as the rest 
of their specics, but get into these dense thickets and ure 
unnoticed by most people until, with the first warm weather, 
they fly out in the open fields. The first day or two of 
February were warm, the mercury rising to forty-six above. 
These robins were seen by a good many in the city, and 
quite a cry went around, ‘spring is coming, we have seen a 
robin.” But Feb. 5 froze the woodchrck that came out on 
the 2d and now (the 16th) it ranges eight to fourteen below 
zero. The people wonder where the robins have gone, but 
if they would go on the Nebraska side of the river to the 
dense thickets of Walker’s Island, they could find the same 
robins as lively as ever.” W. W. Cooge. 
MoorHeEaD, Minn., Feb. 22. 


RANGE OF THE MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It may be of interest to several of your correspondents to 
know of a recent appearance of the Rocky Mountain goat, 
Aplocerus, in Wyoming Territory. 

Early in the season of 1882 there wasasmall band on 
Freeze-Out Mountain, near the Medicine Bow River. One 
that was killed we estimated without the scales to weigh 
rather more than 150 pounds. 

While out hunting and prospecting with one of my men, 
Wwe came upon a large specimen that had been killed. Ar- 
ranging to come back and secure it we pushed on after game 
not far away. Subsequent captures and trouble with our 
stock prevented return. This was on the crest of one of the 
spurs from Freeze-Out toward Shirley Basin. Having the 
idea—from the stories of the hunters—that the mountain 
goats were found even further south in the ranges around the 
Parks, I paid no further attention to the occurrence, beyond 
mentioning it to Prof. Allen on my return east. ‘ 
8. GaaMan. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your edition of Feb. 26 I observe that Major Bendire 
contributes an article on the Rocky Mountain goat, in which 
he gives that animal a much wider and more southerly range 
than has generally been credited to it. This recalls a state- 
ment made to me last fall by Mr. Egbert Johnson. of this 
city, who, because of bad health, has to spend much of his 
time living in camp. He is a good hunter an‘ kills much 
large game. About forty-five miles southwest by west from 
Denver there is an extensive but detached group of snowy 
mountain peaks, about 14,300 feet high, of which Mount 
Rosa is the central figure. In the latter part of the summer 
Mr. Johnson was encamped among these mountains ut about 
timber fine, or in the neighborhood of 11,000 feet above sea 
level. One evening just at dusk, while walking leisurely 
along a game trail near his camp, and just above the limit of 
timber ‘growth, he met a large white goat, which he shot 
and killed. He believed it to be a Rocky Mountain goat. 
He has not seen any others, nor do I remember hearing of 
any. The locality where this animal was killed is very wild 
and rugged, many miles from any settlement and seldom 
visited by man. W.N. B. 

DENVER, Col. 

[The above notes are very interesting. Hunters’ stories of 
the occurrence of the white goat in Wyoming are sometimes 
told, but authentic cases of the capture of this species nave 
not hitherto, we think, been recorded. We have heard that 
a goat was once killed on Elk Mountain about fifty miles 
from the spot about which Mr. Garman writes, and once saw 
a scalp iu Colorado which was said to have been taken in 
North Park. But it appears to be quite certain that in the 
Central Rocky Mountains this species is rare. } 





SOUTHERN NEW YORK WINTER BIRDS. 


rQHIS winter has been an unusually mild and open one, 

and consequently more birds than usual have been with 
us through the whole winter. BelowI give a full list of 
the birds I saw or heard of on good authority: 

American robin (Turdus migratorius).—l met with only 
two specimens of this bird during the past winter. I do not 
think it is usual for it to spend the whole year with us. 
These two instances of its occurrence here are all that 1 know 
of at this season of the year. 

Bluebird (Stalia sialis).—I met with two flocks of this bird 
through the winter; one I met with on Dec. 20 containing 
about fifteen birds, and the other during the first week in 
January with three birds. I think it isa rare and occasional 
winter visitant here. 

Black-capped chickadee (Parus atricapillus).—This and 
the next species are the two commonest winter birds we have, 
excepting Passer domesticus. One cannot walk ia the 
woods without meeting numbers of these little birds. 

White-bellied nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis).—The same re- 
marks apply to this bird as to the last, except that, if any- 
thing, this is a little the more common of the two. 

English sparrow (Passer domesticus).—This little pest 
occurs in overwhelming numbers during the whole year. 
They keep together in large flock and are found onlv in the 
vicinity of barns and stables, where they feed on the grain 
laid out for the chickens. 

Chipping sparrow (Spizella socialis).—A rare bird during 
the winter months. I only observed two or three during the 
whole winter. 

White-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis).—A. rather 
rare winter visitant. Only,met with a very few during the 
whole winter. 

American goldfinch (Chrysomitris tristis).—A very rare 
bird at this season of the year. Only saw one. 

Snowbird (Junco hyemalis).—A common winter bird. They 
keep together in large flocks and inhabit the open pastures, 
etc., rarely going into the woods. 

Song sparrow (Melospiza melodia).—A fairly common 
winter bird. Generally saw two or three a day. 

Meadow lark (Sturnella magna).—Before the first fall of 
snow this bird was very abundant, but almost all left at the 
first snow. I met with but one when the ground was cov- 
ered. 

Common crow (Corvus americanus).—This is one of the 
most abundant of our winter birds. It occurs much more 
— ul during the winter months than at any other season. 

hey associate together in large flocks, and stay mostly in 
the woods. 

Bluejay (Cyanurus cristatus).—From some cause or other 

did not meet a single one of these birds during the 
winter, and so, perhaps, I ought not put it down on the list. 
But as it generally occurs so plentiful, I do not think that it 
ought to be passed over, 
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Downy woodpecker (Picus pubescens).—This bird is a 
fairly common winter visitor here. I only met with a couple 


of specimens, however, during the whole winter, 


Yellow-bellied woodpecker (Sphyrapicus varius.—I think 
that this bird is a rare, occasional visitor in these parts. I 
met with but one this winter, which I shot and now have 
mounted, I procured this specimen during the first part of 


Januarv. 


Yellow-shafted flicker (Colaptes awratus).—This is another 
somewhat rare winter bird, although it is common in sum- 
mer. 1 met with one specimen during the first week in 


January. 


count of their great fondness for young chickens. 


Great horned ow] (Bubo virginianus).—This is a rare winter 
visitant here. One was shot last winter, and I was informed 
that one had been seen this winter, but have not met with 


— myself. 


ed-shouldered hawk (Buteo lineatus).—This is our com- 
mouest winter hawk. It is a constant visitor to the chicken 


yards, and many are killed. 


Red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis).—This is another rather 
common hawk during the winter, It is also a great destroyer 


of poultry. 


American quail, Bob White (Ortyz virginianus).—The 
quail has been rapidly decreasing in numbers for the past 
tew years in this place. A few wild birds were let loose last 
spring and seem to have flourished, as there is a covey of 


about fifteen or twenty birds now in the vicinity. 


I close the list here without going into the subject of water 
birds. There is so much difficulty in properly identifying 
the different ducks, gulls, etc., at a distance, 7 — 


included them in the list. 
WestcHester Co., N. Y. 





TAME RuFFEeD Grovuse.—Toledo, O.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: <A friend of mine has a female ruffed grouse that 
has been in his possession some months and is quite tame. 
He says he has known several cases of female rutfed grouse 
thriving in confinement, but never of male grouse. Occa- 
sionally he has heard of men who claim at some time in the 
past to have had tame male grouse in their possession, but 
insists that I cannot point to a single case where such bird 
is actually in hand at present. I confess that I know of no 
such case. If what he holds is true, it is certainly a very 
interesting illustration of the indomitable character of this 
game bird. Perhapssome reader of the FoREST AND STREAM 
can cite existing facts which will upset this gentleman’s 


theory.—B. B. 


Snow Bountines.—Perth Amboy, N. J., March 1.—Last 
week, for the first time in several years, the rare and beauti- 
ful snow bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis) was seen here in 
considerable numbers, searching for food in the middle of 
the principal streets in company with the ubiquitous English 
sparrows. The latter, by the way, is less numerous than 
usual at this season, hundreds of young birds ot — 


drowned by a terrific thunderstorm last summer.—J. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


IN GOSHEN’S HOLE. 








\ RAHAM, Griff, Tuck and Doc were lingering over an 
G unusually late breakfast one December morning, loth 
to make any movement even to aid digestion, for the air 
without was full of frosty sharpness and accompanied by 
one of Wyoming’s famous zephyrs. There being no out of 
doors duties requiring their presence or attention, the genial 
warmth of the dining-room or kitchen held themdown. This 
sort of thing had been so for a couple of weeks and had 
commenced to grow the least .bit monotonous for four big 
hulking fellows accustomed to active outdoor life in the 


saddle. 


Puff-puff-puff—*‘What say to loading—puff-puff—the 
wagon to-day and pulling—puff-puff—over to Goshen’s Hole 
in the morning—puff-puff-puff—for a few days’ hunt?” says 


Graham. 
‘It’s a good idea,” answers Griff. ‘‘There’s something in 
it, as the fat girl said when she put her foot in the stocking. 


It meaus sport, plenty of fresh meat, and a varying to some 
purpose of the slow quiet days in the bunk-house where all 
one hears is ‘I beg, fitteen two, that’s a go, make it next,’ and 


like nonsense. Yes, let’s go.” : 
Puff-puff-puff—‘*Would you like to go, Tuck?” 


‘*Y-e-s,” came from somewhere in Tuck’s esophagus, but 
to one who knew Tuck it meant, notwithstanding his 
deliberate pronunciation, a most emphatic yes, which, so 


far as he was concerned, settled the business, and Doc hav- 
ing neither the courage nor inclination to assert his inde- 


pendence by disputing so decisive a majority, mildly 


acquiesced, and the bill was passed without a dissenting 
voice. 

‘Now, Tuck, if you and Doc will see to get the mules and 
saddle horses up, Griff and I will have the wagon loaded and 
everything ready for an early start in the morning.” 


“Then there was hurrying to and fro,” 


and ere 
‘The shades of night were falling fast” 


everything we needed was stowed away in the wagon and 
sheeted down, and by my saddle girth, good friend, ere the 
morning sun begins to gild the eastern edge of Boughton 
Hill we’ll be well into the sand cafion, popping the buckskin 
into the mules, else my name is Dennis.” 

Bean Belly, Crook, Bodie and Lida, the mule power, were 
early in their traces and not one of them appearing as though 
they relished the prospect before them. Crook, the off 
leader, persisted in putting his crooked hindlegs outside the 
traces, while his side partner, Bodie, a cunning rascal, was 
eyeing the proceedings, doubtful whether to put his neck in 
the collar and do good, honest work, er kick himself loose 
and join the bunch on the divide. Bean Belly, as mild a 
mannered mule as ever kicked a lung out of a hostler, was 
temporarily on his good behavior, due no doubt to the good 
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straight, but old ns will bear watching. 


points, and fifty miles northwest, looming up in ru 


~~ of civilization, tin cans and empty bettles. 
ow, 


on Box Elder. 


natural appearance. 


little creeks running out toward the open, and well woode 


which had fallen during the night. 


bullet through the head. 


of deer stalking.” 


ters and Remingtons, when you bought them were all rigbt, 


but you must needs have some patent sights recommended as 
specially adapted to the country put on them, and sights 


such as no old practical hunter would take to a dog fight. 


I have heard hunters who cepended on their rifle for a living 
say that you could not run fast enough to give them those 


kind of sights. Do you pretend to tell me that Remington 
and sharp and makers of 
ones to use? Why, man, if those you use ure so superior, 
you would find them used the world over. As it is, none 
but a few dude hunters and men who shoot but once or twice 
a year ever use them. I had as soon have a palm leaf fan 
for my front sight, and a step ladder for my rear sight, as 
those things you have. What’s that big hole in the bottom 
of your rear sight for? To see your game through? 
Why, man, half the time you are sighting through 
it when you ought to be looking above it. There’s 
where you make your misses. It reminds me of an old clock 
Lheard of. The owner of it replied to a question, saying, 
‘It isa little queer, but one gets used toit. For instance, 
when the hands indicate quarter past seven it strikes four, 
and then 1 know it wants twenty-three minutes of twelve.’ 
Those sights require as much figuring on as the old clock, 
and in the meantime away goes your game while you make 
a clean miss, and my advice would be to plug the hole up 
temporarily, and at the first opportunity, have them removed 
and the original ones replaced. Don’t throw them away, 
for they are mighty good to have in a family that’s out of 
milk, that’s all.” 

With our four deer suspended on stout poles resting on 


the limbs of the box elder trees, the clean, white tent among 


behavior of the gentle Lida, who kept the off whiffletree 


A half hour’s hard and steady pull brought us through the 
sand cafion and on top of the flat between Bear and Fox 
creeks. Four miles to the east was Phillip’s Hill, just 
enough of a hill to form a landmark amid the surrounding 
flatness. Half a mile to the west of our road rose Boughton 
Hill, with its ups and downs, its grassy sides and rocky 


randeur and dwarfing its scores of neighbors, was Laramie 
eak, its dark, intense purple rendered more so by contrast 
with the light, fleecy banks of clouds that were passing over 


Belted kingfisher (Ceryle aleyon).—I have never before this | it 
winter known this bird to stay with us through the year. 
While out walking one day during the last week of 
December, I was greatly surprised at hearing the rattling 
note of one of these birds. I thought it so remarkable to 
see one at that time of year that I chot the bird and now 
have it mounted in my collection. This is the only one I saw. 

Barred ow] (Strix nebulosum).—This is, 1 think, _our com- 
monest winter owl. I myself shot two this winter, and 
heard of a couple more being killed. I shot both of mine 
in the daytime. They are much hated around here on ac- 


All around us was the great waving sea of grass, dotted 
here and there by little drifts of snow which the wind had 
packed away into hollow and washout. Over in the direc- 
tion of Fox Creek Gap an occasional pine tree relieved the 
monotony of the scene, and on the roadside were scattered 
at irregular intervals those well-known markers of the path- 


with a good road before us, and with liberal appli- 
cations of the buckskin, to which the mules tardily and 
unwillingly responded, we go bowling along over the prairie, 
the saddle horses under their lighter loads being hardly able 
to restrain their impatience at the slow-going mules. How- 
ever, the middle of the afternoon found us among the breaks 
and timbered country, at the head of the road entering 
Goshen’s Hole, and by sundown we were at Sturgis’s cabin 


Goshen’s Hole lies between fifty and sixty miles east of 
north from Cheyenne. It is really an enormous hole in the 
earth, the western and southern sides abounding in magnifi- 
cent caiions, many of them independent of each other, well 
wooded and watered, and rising abruptly in walls of some 
hundreds of feet to the level of the prairie above. These 
walls, under the action of storm and sunshine, of frost and 
heat, have assumed many fantastic shapes—cathedrals with 
their towering minarets and steeples, long lines of fortifica- 
tions, castles and monuments. In one place is a steam en- 
gine which looks as though it might have been the handi- 
work of man, and on another point a bath tub that might 
have been built for a giant among the Brobdingnags, and alto- 
gether, these miles and miles of rock would look to a magni- 
tied and distorted imagination like the Alhambra, the Pyra- 
mids, the Washington Monument, Windsor Castle, Sebasto- 
pol and the ruins of Moscow shaken up in a bag and emptied 
between Lone Tree and Box Elder, while the addition of a 
little native Wyoming scenery gave it a home-like and 


Out from the cajion the land is gently rolling as far as the 
eye can reach, and furnishing an abundance of feed for the 
many thousand cattle and horses which range there. Many 
of these cafions are the fountain heads of springs, —s 


with box elder and cottonwood. in August they usually go 
dry at the lower end for a few hours in the afternoon, but at 
all other times they furnish an abundance of water tor man 
and beast. Box Elder, our present headquarters, is one of 
the largest of these creeks. Near its head is one of the cab- 
ins of the Union Cattle Company. We pitched our tent a 
mile above, and ‘‘we’ll all goa-hunting to-norrow.” At sun-up 
we were at breakfast, when below us we heard the bang, 
bang of rifles. Running up out of the creek bottom we saw 
four deer putting up the cafion. Griff fired and brought 
down one of them, while the others disappeared around the 
hillside. In less than ten minutes we had our victim in 
camp. We finished our breakfast and prepared to trail the 
others, a very easy matter to do in the inch or two of snow 


Striking the trail where Griff had killed the one we fol- 
lowed slowly for perhaps a half mile, when the leaps com- 
menced to grow shorter, showing that the deer had slowed 
up. A few minutes more and there appeared before us a 

nd specimen of a black-tailed buck. Graham and Doc 
immediately opened hostilities and continued rapidly firing 
until he was out of sight, but never a hair on him was 
touched. In the meantime Griif had fired a couple of shots 
close by, and said, as Graham and Doc were about to move 
forward after the big buck, ‘“‘Hold on a minute until I bleed 
these two here,” when sure enough on the side of the cajion, 
a hundred feet higher up, were two more of our early morn- 
ing visitors which had fallen in answer to the two shots of 
Griff’s. It was quite a surprise party to Graham and Doc, 
for though they had heard the shots they supposed they were 
made at the same deer at which they were firing. The big 
buck traveled but a little way further on when he lay down 
under a low pine tree, when Griff dispatched him with a 


‘Well, Griff, the honors are all yours, and I imagine 
mainly due to your seeing qualities. That’s the great secret 


‘‘No, it’s not altogether due to my quick eyesight, for you 
all saw the first and last deer as soon as I did, but I reckon it 
is partly due to the sights on my rifle. To be sure, it’s an 
antiquated old Henry, but its sights are better than yours 
and admit of no mistake. Now, your Sharps and Winches- 


that class do not know the proper 
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the trees, and a roaring and cheerful camp-fire, around 
which the hunters were busily engaged in cleaning rifles, 
keeping warm and preparing supper, made a pretty picture 
of camp life. The gray of evening grows quickly at this 
season into darkness, and to the barking of the coyotes and 
the hooting of the horned owl, we roll our blankets about us 
and ‘‘lie down to pleasant dreams.” MILLARD. 


—_—— 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL—IN ALABAMA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Looking over an old issue of the Forest AND STREAM, 
March 10, 1881, my eye encountered the letter of an Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., correspondent, on ‘‘The Oregon Quail.” He 
alluded to an importation of birds brought across by the 
Hon. D. Magone, from Oregon, in the early part of 1880, 
and which the editor of the Forest AND STREAM identified 
from the description as being Oreortyx pictus. In the letter 
mentioned the writer declares that serious thougbts of these 
birds passing through one of the New York winters were 
out of the question, and accordingly these mountain rangers 
were sent, he tells us, to the care of a sporting club at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to be liberated in localities supposed to be 
favorable to their increase. 

This was just four years ago. What became of these 
adventurous emigrants to Southern climes? Quite an interest 
was felt in their fate, but though the editor asked for further 
reports regarding them, no word has come back to the read- 
ers of the ForEsT AND STREAM (so far as I am aware) to tell 
us whether they lived or died. Having felt a little more 
than passing curiosity on the subject, in Somer I wrote to 
Gen. Henry Semple at Montgomery, and had in reply a very 
srunnene etter under date of Feb. 4. Let me quote what 

e says: 

“T handed the quail over to our gun club, and they were 
divided into several bunches of six or seven each and placed 
in the best positions. One part had a house assigned them 
and were fed in it regularly. They afterward had the run 
of a stubble field when they had become quite tame and gen- 
tle, but after four weeks of liberty they failed to come up 
one night, and were heard of more than nine miles off the 
next day. One of this lot was killed by a negro when 
twenty miles away. It was full of eggs, which were very 
near maturity. The other lots were simply let loose in 
favorable localities. In one instance they bred, and some 
dozen or so were found the next fall with a bevy of the Vir- 
ginia quail, or ‘partridge’, as we were taught to call it in 

irginia. There is no doubt that these were the progeny of 
those sent to that vicinity, as they were too numerous to have 
been the original birds. Three of them were bagged by a 
man who brought one of them to Montgomery to show it. 
None of the others have ever since been heard of. 1 regret 
that I did not keep one or two pair in my garden, as we 
could in that way have tested the question of their adapta- 
bility to our climate.” 

In a private letter from Hon. D. Magone, who imported 
these birds, he expresses the opinion that they are not identi- 
cal with the California quail, but are ‘both larger and hand- 
somer.” It is possible that he has in mind the valley quail 
of California, Lophortyx c. If I might venture a guess, 1t 
would be that these birds would have done better in the moun- 
tainous portions of New York than in Alabama. My Arizona 
quail have flourished entirely in the open air through the 
severest winter known in Northern Ohio for thirty years, 
and ‘‘smnile’ complacently on a temperature of twenty 
degrees below zero. J. B. B.: 
OLEDO, Ohio. 


The Tacoma News reports: ‘‘The Mongolian pheasants 
brought from China to this country by Judge Denny, late 
Consul to China, and committed to the care of the Portland 
Rod and Gun Club, are to be colonized on Protection Island, 
in Puget Sound. Mr. Powers owns the island and will 
take charge of the birds until they are old enough to be 
turned loose on the main land.” 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT IT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A lady while reading a daily paper recently, saw notice of 
the death of a well-known ‘‘sporting man” by the name of 
Johnson. She very innocently asked if he was not a friend 
of mine, knowing that I had a friend named Johnson who 
sometimes went fishing and shooting. The terms sportsman 
and sporting man seem to many people to be synonymous. 
Webster’s definition of sportsman is ‘‘One who pursues the 
sports of the field; one who hunts fishes and fowls. One 
skilled in the sports of the field.” He defines a sporting man 
as ‘‘One who practices field sports; also a horse racer, a 
pugilist and the like.” When spoken of asa sportsman, I 
acknowledge the title as readily as I would any name; but 
to be called a sporting man, to de classed with pugilists and 
the like, makes one’s blood boil, and we experience an irre- 
sistible inclination to have the game as well as the name, by 
knocking down the person so calling us. Shooter, gunner, 
hunter or huntsman are all inappropriate. What shall we be 
called? I see but one way; that is, to educate the ear and 
understanding of people to know that a sportsman is not a 
sporting man. A little discussion on this subject would en- 
lighten many. 

Without going into sentimental rhapsodies over the ideal 
sportsman, I will simply try to set the ball rolling by show- 
ing him as he appears to me. Rough and ready, or of gentle 
birth or fortune, rich or poor, honest or dishonest, business 
man, farmer or preacher, is a spcrtsman if he is fortunate 
enough to have the love of dog and gun, or rod and line, 
born in him. Unless he has the gift, art will not make a 
mana sportsman. He kills his game not in mercy and kind- 
ness, but from an instinct in his nature to prey, implanted 
from the first of creation, and a desire to overcome difficul- 
ties by his superior skill and judgment. A sportsman is not 
of necessity a gentleman, any more than all members of 
any profession or occupation in life are necessarily gentle- 
men. Yet the sport of shooting and fishing is in itself en- 
nobling. It cultivates and develops nerve and coolness in 
emergencies, quick thought and action. 

It is folly to excuse cruelty of taking life of fish or fowl, 
if cruelty there be, on the score of procuring food. Rarely 
if ever is a sportsman driven to it by hunger, or a desire 
for a particular kind of food. Nor does he consider, while 
in the field and game is plenty, the exact amount he requires 
for food. In fact his mind is not likely to dwell on that 
subject until his shooting or fishing is over for the day, when 
he is prepared to doit ample justice in the most practical 
way. A sportsman cannet be a pot-hunter, for when there 
is slaughter sport ceases. Shooting and fishing have become 
so expensive that if food were the impelling motive we would 


go to the market rather than the field. If our markets had 
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Socatian rivers, which empty into Moosehead Lake, from 
the tenth day of September to the first day of May.” 

A large number of private bills have been passed, probib- 
iting the public from fishing in ponds and streams which 
are private property, and the Legislature has made special 
provisions for posting notices on the borders of such waters 
as follows: It shall be the duty of all persons that may be 
benefited by legislation, other than the general sta/utes for 
the protection of fish in any waters of this State, to publish 
such protection by posting and maintaining notices as here- 
inafter provided. Said notices shall be placed on the banks 
or shores of such protected waters, not more than ten feet 
and not less than six feet above the ground, in a conspicu- 
ous position; and if on running water, such notices shall be 
not more than one-half mile apart on the banks of such 
water; and if on a pond or lake, not more than one mile 
apart on the shores of such pond or lake. 

Sec. 2. Said notices shall be painted on wood in black 
Roman letters not less than two inches in length and rot less 
than one-half inch in breadth, so that such letters shall be 
plainly legible; and such notices shall state the number of 
the act and the date of same, giving the said protection to 


game where and how they can, careless of the consequences 
or the means employed, but it is not necessary at all to bring 
them into the subject matter, for batteries are equally de- 
structive and objectionable for the reasons given, whether 
used by professionals or amateurs. 

“Sinkboat” further says that in his locality, except by 
means of boxes, there is no other way to kill fowl. (He evi- 
dently forgets sneakboats). And yet fowl were killed there 
before the introduction of either of these objectionable 
methods, and probably could be still if batteries were for- 
bidden, but not by any means in the same numbers, and 
just here, I expect, lies the whole secret of the matter, and 
is the chief reason why the use of boxes is defended. The 
Bush, Gunpowder and other rivers as cited ‘‘where good 


to be supplied only with game killed in a sportsmanlike way 
the value would be proportioned to the cost, and but few 
could afford to eat game until it became so plenty in forest, 
field and stream that rich or poor, sportsman or market- 
hunter, would be able to obtain fair value for time and cap- 
ital invested. The genuine sportsman, the man impelled by 
love of sport, whose motive was pleasure and recreation, 
would not only obtain the attainment of his object, but value 
as well, while the man who worked for do'lars and cents 
would get full compensation. 

A man may not be a good shot nor expert in use of rod 
and line, yet may be a thorough sportsman. His sportsman- 
ship cannot be measured by the number of birds he kills or 
of fish he catches; only by his enthusiastic and persevering , ¥ c 
pursuit of his favorite amusement. shooting can be had over decoys from the shore;” yet point- 

One who shoots only at the trap, or fly-casts at tourna- | shooting has been practiced in those localities as long as it 
ments, is not a sportsman, and knows not the thrill of ex- | has where ‘‘Sinkboat” shoots, and ducks are still bagged in 
citement enjoyed by one who has worked ail day with poor | large numbers, though I will acknowledge that if batteries 
success, when he finds a covey of quail just before sundown, | Were permitted in those rivers, the daily bag for a time 
and sees them scatter beautifully in brown straw or sedge, | Would be enormously increased. The owners of the shores 
then proceeds to deliberately pick them up one by one over | Of those rivers, however, are too sensible to permit the intro- 


a faithful and steady dog’s points. Beprorp. | duction of these engines. eens 
BROOKLYN. One more point to notice in ‘‘Sinkboat’s” article and I | such waters. aac : 7 
have done. e says-that I am sensitive about his remark of at 3. os one — = co — — 
TT throwing the points open if box-shooting is stopped. This is | shall be subject to the same penalties as set forth in Section 
BATTERY-SHOOTING. merely the fancied result of ‘‘Sinkboat’s’ delicate analysis of | 20, Chapter 127 of the Revised Statutes. 


Sec. 4. In case no notices as herein provided are posted 
and maintained on waters that are protected by special laws, 
then no one violating such laws shall be liable thereunder to 
any penalties set forth in such laws. 

The old law regarding prosecutions for violations of the 
fish and game laws has also been amended so that municipal 
and police judges and trial justices within their counties 
now have jurisdiction, by complaint original and concur- 
rent, with supreme judicial courts; so that now offenders 
against the game law of Maine can be brought to trial at 
once without waiting for indictments before grand juries.— 
Boston Herald. 


my feelings, but as in most of his assertions, Le is mistaken. 
I simply gave his proposition the consideration it deserved. 
If it could by proved, however, that point-shooting was as 
destructive to fowl, and caused them to leave their haunts, 
as is the fact with battery-shooting, then all would agree that 
there should be lay-days for both alike; but since the points 
keep the sportsman where he cannot reach the fowl, and as 
the marsh cannot be moved, batteries must be resorted to, 
for these can be carried to any spot, and the fowl being con- 
stantly pursued everywhere on the waters, are unable to es- 
cape this persecution. Thus no comparison can be made be- 
tween points and batteries in their respective destructive 
properties, and because one should be condemned for the evil 
it does, that is no reason that the other, much less culpable, 
should be called upon to incur a like penalty. In conclusion, 
I think that ‘‘Sinkboat” does probably desire that fowl should 
be protected, and that every legitimate means should be em- 

loyed to increase their numbers, and I cannot but believe, 
in spite of my ‘‘vivid imagination”, that when, by an experi- 
ence equal to that which has convinced me, he shall have 
acquired a full knowledge of the evils wrought by battery- 
shooting, he will then become one of the foremost advocates 
for the suppression of these destructive engines. 

SAGAMORE, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue ‘‘Sinkboat” endeavors once more to de- 
fend his favorite pursuit of battery-shooting, and also tries 
to reply to my statements of facts already given on this sub- 
ject. It is not his fault that this method of destroying fowl 
is indefensible, save for the reason that the birds can in this 
way be slaughtered in large numbers, and he does the best he 
can fora poor cause, but after all he brings forward in 
advocacy of the practice, it still remains as objectionable as 
ever. In reply to him I propose to consider some of his 
assertions, and show by his own language that he establishes 
the very statements which he disputes. ‘‘Sinkboat” says that 
I have ‘‘drawn almost entirely on my imagination for my 
points,” and that my “‘knowledge is not derived from prac- 
tical experience, but from hearsay.” This isa confident as- 
sumption on the writer’s part which would no doubt be very 
satisfactory to him if he could prove it, but which appears 
only amusing to me, when I look back over the years that 
are gone, and recall the many days I have lain in batteries 
shooting fowl]. ‘“Sinkboat” also says that ‘‘it is not the 
habit to tend the battery with a sailboat, and from my 
description it would be supposed batteries were terrible in- 
struments of destruction, which, in fact, they really are.” 
Now the chief reason that causes ‘‘Sinkboat” tothink I have 
“drawn upon my imagination for my points” is because they 
do not agree with his experience! Very likely, for ‘‘Sink- 
boat” bas stated he is only conversant with battery-shooting 
as practiced in his own locality, while I wrote generally of 
the custom of battery-shooters from Currituck Sound to the 
Mississippi River, wherever these or similar engines were 
used. Does it seem probable then, that with twenty years’ 
experience over so large an extent of our country, it would 
be necessary for me to ‘‘draw upon my imagination” in order 
to reply to one whose limited knowledge of the subject was 
obtained from a single locality only, and where, very possibly, 
not every one of the evils attending on battery-shooting was 
practiced. 

But let us examine this a little as it appears in ‘‘Sink- 
boat’s” statements. That, asa gencral thing, a battery is 
attended by a sailboat is so well known by all those whose 
knowledge of the subject is not confined to one locality, that 
it is unnecessary for me to do more than reiterate that it is a 
fact. Where ‘‘Sinkboat” is accustomed to shoot, the bat- 
teries are probably altogether too numerous for each to have 
an attendant sailboat lest they interfere with each other, but 
nevertheless he says the ‘‘yacht is occasionally sailed round 
to break up the large beds of ducks,” etc.; and again: ‘I 
know it [the sailboat] is only practiced in this section when 
the fowl will not fly.” E-x-a-c-t-l-y. The sailboat is only 
required when the fowl will not fly; and therefore, even in 
his own locality, ‘‘Sinkboat” confesses that this pernicious 
habit is indulged in, and thereby corroborates my state- 
ments. -In Currituck Sound it is the universal practice of 
the gunners to employ sailboats, and other places also suffer 
from this system. The sailboats, if possible, are more hurt- 
ful than the batteries, as I have already shown. That more 
fowl are killed by the means of batteries, and that they are 
an evil, ‘‘Sinkboat” acknowledges in his article, for he says, 
“it is true that out of a given number of shooters, those 
using batteries doubtless kill more fowl] than a like number 
who do not,” and ‘‘the over-killing of ducks from boxes is 
an evil that soon corrects itself.” The wherefore of this 
correction may very properly be doubted, and it cannot cer- 
tainly be substantiated in many places, but the fact of the 
evil and the over-killing, as I asserted, is confessed. I do 
not think ‘‘Sinboat” can point to any sentence of mine 
wherein I advocate the slaughter of ducks, either from the 
shore or from the box. I condemn both. ~ The gratification 
that a true sportsman derives fram a day’s shooting is by no 
means solely confined to the quantity of game he may have 
bugged. Therefore my illustration of Sandusky Bay was 
not so unfortunate as he thinks. It proved beyond question 
that in a locality where fowl were naturally abundant they 
gradually disappeared ou the introduction of batteries, and 
when these were suppressed the fowl returned to their orig- 
inal haunt in undiminished numbers. The quantity then 
killed in one year was excessive, the same as was 3,000 or 
4,000 killed in one day, as has been done in former years 
from batteries on the Susquehanna Flats at the opening of 
the season. Neither of these facts are likely to mect the 
approval of any one who desires the protection of our game. 
But the fact is no less forcibly presented to us that in San- 
dusky Bay the batteries were the cause of the diminished 
number of fowl. 

A word as to riparian rights. It by no means follows that 
because One Owns a mile of water front, or is interested in 
water property, as ‘“‘Sinkboat” says he is, that he knows all 
about, or indeed anything at all, of riparian rights. ‘‘Sink- 
boat” asserted in his first article that no one ‘‘could commit 
a trespass in the water,” and again, that the “‘water is free 
to all.” This does not sound as if he were fully conversant 
with riparian rights. I would refer him to two issues of 
this journal in April and May, 1883, where he will find the 
Fox River question and a decision in Ohio on this subject 
that will enlighten him considerably. 

This discussion shou!d be confined to the subject matter, 
viz., the injury that batteries do to fowl shooting, and cer 
tain, if persisted in, to drive the birds from their usual 
haunts, and therefore nothing that I have written should be 
construed, as ‘‘Sinkboat” would seek to show, as aimed 
against those who shoot for market. Such gunners will kill! 


COL. MENDACITY’S REMARKABLE SHOT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Against Major Verity’s remarkable shot (see ForEs'r AND 
STREAM of 26th ult.). you will, I am sure, be glad tc offset 
Col. Jack Mendacity’s far more wonderful performance at 
Blue Springs, near Palatka, on the St. John’s River. 

Having received the statement from his own lips direct, 
it must be taken without a single grain of allowance. 

The Colonel was out for a day’s sport, when suddenly a 
spooky and very cadaverous looking quadruped came to a 
dead standstill directly in front of him. The stranger proved 
to be a wild Florida pig, which like thousands of its kind, 
had undertaken to run from Jacksonville to Tallahasse with- 
out stopping for food or water. The trip, however, proved 
too much for the little Floridian, reducing him, by simple 
emaciation, to the shadow of a shingle. While eyeing the 
Colonel sharply, with a view perhaps to some new departure, 
the latter leveled his Remington and ‘‘let fly.” Apparently 
= might - well have aimed ata sheet of isinglass set up 
s aie , ewise, but the charge struck the unfortunate quadruped’s 
caribou and deer, but the petitioners, after a full hearing, soaentiiin spine with ods precision as tu cna split the 
were given leave to withdraw. Hence the close time | bullet, one-half passing off to the right, perforating the body 
remains as formerly—beginning Jan. 1 and ending the last | of a noble buck, and lodging afterward in the breast of a 
day of September. The attempt to repeal the transportation | wild turkey weighing sixteen pounds; while the other half 
laws so as to allow any person, corporation or company to | sped through the well-armored carcase of an alligator four- 
have in their possession more than three deer, two caribou | teen feet in length, and finally spent itself by killing a pair 
or one moose during the open season also failed. of fox squirrels that were frolicking up a gum tree in the 

Sec. 21, Chapter 30, of the Revised Statutes is amended so | neighborhood. 
as to include plover with woodcock and grouse as game} Not only was all the game bagged, but both segmeats of 
birds which cannot be transported, and reads as follows: | the bullet were recovered, and naturally enough, have been 

Whoever kills or has in his possession, except alive, any | carefully treasured as mementos of this truly ‘“‘remarkable 
wood duck, dusty duck, commonly called black duck, or| shot.” “The pig, so far as powder and ball were concerned, 
other sea duck , between the first days of May and September; escaped without a scratch, but the poor little fellow’s ner- 
or kills, sells or has in possession, except alive, any ruffed | yous system was so shocked by the fright and spinal concus- 
grouse, commonly called partridge, or woodcock, between | sion, that he died of paralysis within a week thereafter. 
the first days of December and September following, or | Besides throwing considerable light upon the natural history 
kills, sells or has in possession, except alive, any quail or | of the Florida pig, the incident above shows that notwith- 
pinnated grouse, commonly called prairie chicken, between standing the onward march of Northern civilization, the 
the first days of January and September, or plover between | Everglades are still literally swarming with game of every 
the first days of May and August, forfeits rot less than $5 | description. “I could tell much stranger things than these.” 
nor more than $10 for each bird so killed, had in possession | go could “ Mendacity.” The Major must try again 
or exposed for sale. And no person shall kill, expose for Emu PHINNEY 
sale or have in possession, except alive, any woodcock or " 
ruffed grouse or partridge during August, September, 
October or November, except for consumption as food, 
within the State under the same penalty.” 

The law providing against the transportation of more 
than fifty pounds of trout or landlocked salmon has also 
been amended so as to include togue, and otherwise 
strengthened, so as to read as follows: *‘No person shall 
take, catch, kill or have in possession at any one time, for 
the purpose of transportion, more than fifty pounds of land 
locked salmon, trout or togue, in all, nor shall any such be 
transported except in the possession of the owner thereof, 
under a penalty of $50 for the offense and $5 for every 
pound of landlocked salmon, trout or togue, in all so taken, 
caught, killed, in possession or transportation, in excess of 
fifty pounds, and all such fish transported in violation of 
this section may be seized on complaint and shall be forfeited 
to the prosecutor. Whoever has in possession more than 
fifty pounds in all of such fish shall be deemed to have 
taken them in violation of this section.” 

The Commissioners and_friends of fish protection have 
for a long time regarded certain streams emptying into the 
Androscoggin and Moosehead lakes as the nurseries of trout 
and they have asked the Legislature for further protection 
of these streams, with the following results: ‘No person 
shall take, catch, kill, fish for or destroy any trout or land- 
locked salmon in the Rangeley stream, between the mouth 
of the Kennebago stream and the head of the island at the 
eddy, so called, in said nee stream, from the first day 
of July to the first day of May; nor in that portion of said 
stream from the head of said island to the Rangeley dam at 
any time; nor in the South Bog stream, which empties into 
Rangeley Lake, above the d water at the mouth of said 
stream, from the first day of July to the first. day of May; 
nor in the Bemis stream, which empties into Mooseluc- 
maguntic Lake, above the blue water, so called, at the 
mouth of said stream, from the first day of July to the first 
day of May; nor in the Cupsuptic stream, which empties 
into the Cupsuptic Lake, between the foot of the first falls 
toward its mouth and its source, from the first day of July 
to the first day of May; nor in the Kennebago stream, 
between the foot of the first falls toward its mouth and the 
upper falls at the outlet of Kennebago Lake, from the first 
day of September to the first day of May. No person shall 
take, catch, kill, fish for or destroy any trout, landlocked 
salmon or other fish in the Misery and Saccatien or 





MAINE GAME LAWS. 


oo Maine Legislature, which adjourned Friday, made 
but few changes in the fish and game laws of that 
State, so far as the primary points of those laws are 
concerned. The attempt was made by a part of the hotel, 
summer boarding house, transportation and guide interests 
to add September to the open months for hunting moose, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


REYNARD’S WAYS. 


[ WAS gunning for grouse in Southern New Hampshire 
early in September, and as I was going through a thick 
growth of low bushes, I saw some fifteen to twenty yards 
ahead, on a small mound among the pines, a fox curled up 
and apparently asleep. The growth surrounding me being 
nearly as high as my head, I had a fine chance for observa- 
tion, and cautiously advanced. The fox lay with his head 
partly turned from me, so that I could just see one side of 
his face, and that he appeared to partially open his eyes at 
intervals in a very sleepy way. 

I advanced very cautiously to within twelve paces and was 
intently watching him, when he suddenly charged position 
by lying on his other side, which brought us face to face, 
but he did not open bis eyes enough to see me, and I stood 
quietly awaiting further developments, with not very much 
cover between us. In two or three minutes he opened his 
eyes wide and took in the situation. In a twinkling he had 
put a pine tree between himself,and me, and if I had wished 
to take a parting shot it would have been useless. I paced 
the distance to where he had lain and it was twelve paces. 
I have never been sorry that I did not shoot him, for his 
sleep and his awakening were well worth the sight, and 
though he might be ‘‘vermin” to the farmer, he was not 
game for me so early in the season. Several weeks later T 
heard the music of foxhounds, and the report of a foxlunt- 
er’s gun in that same wood, and [ fancied reynard came to 
grief as surely as though I had taken him off on the occa- 
sion of our meeting. 

Your Pennsylvania correspondent writes of still-hunting 
foxes with a rifle. I have an uncle living in Essex county 
who followed still-hunting successfully for several years in 
his younger days. On one occasion he discovered reynard 
asleep and attempted to approach him, but the ground was 
frozen and the hunter’s boots were too noisy, and when he 
had got in sight of the fox’s bed it was unoccupied. Straight 
way the man became a statue, and soon saw a fox come in 
sight around a knoll to take observations. The fox, after 
looking for a while at the statue, trotted off behind the knoll 

in, to sppear for another observation. Later on the fox 
went on to a hill overlooking the statue, and lay down for a 
long time, keeping an eye on the statue, trying to settle in 
his mind whether a bar-past had strayed out into the open 
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ure or a stump had grown up while he was trying to 
ae Finally he trotted off around the hill out of 
sight, and still our statue kept his position, for he had not 
hunted foxes all those years without learning some fox 
trikes, and pretty svon he saw the anima! come arotind the 
hill and stop for another observation. This seemed to satisfy 
reynard, and forthwith he started off to find another resting 
place where he could take bis nap in peace. Not till then 
did our statue begin to move, and knowing the ground thor- 
oughly, he followed leisurely. After a while he saw him on 
the top of asmall boulder in the midst of a bunch of low 
bushes which were too thick to shoot through, when he 
should get near enough; but within gunshot of the fox and 
between the fox and himself was a rock, gaining the top of 
which he could shoot over the top of the bushes without ob- 
struction. This time he took off his boots, and working his 
way carefully to the rock he climbed to the top of it. and 
was just raising himself erect to bring his gun to shoulder, 
when suddenly reynard stood up too; but too late, the gun 
came to shoulder and Mr. Fox got down the other side, shot 
through the neck. Essex. 


A. F. Y., of Escanaba, Mich., says: ‘‘In the past eight 
years I have seen not far from a dozen foxes asleep on the 
butt back of my house. I saw three at one time. Foxes 
are very numerous about here. Rabbits were plenty near 
my house until the past two years. This winter I have not 
scen a track.” 


SOME ,REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your column of ‘‘remarkable shots” recalls a circumstance 
under this head which, while not as fatal as some of those 
mentioned, was the cause probably of as much surprise as 
the best of them. Two gentlemen while approaching camp 
on oue of the clear Adirondack lakes, noticed a half dozen 
ducks on the river below. The only possible chance of ob- 
taining a shot was to land and climb the bluff overhanging 
the river. This one of the gentlemen did, and as he cau- 
tiously looked over the edge of the rock he discovered that 
something had startled the birds, and they were then flying 
directly past him up the stream. Jumping to his feet he 
sent one and then another charge among them. He was 
well armed and a good shot, and actually expected to bag 
the whole brood, but in his haste he fell an easy victim to 
the deception. 

The reader may try to imagine our friend’s feelings when 
he saw his ducks all safe overhead, but he had riddled the 
images reflected in water below. Fact. 

MERIDEN, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


y= flocks of both geese and ducks are now congre- 

gated in the waters of the Chesapeake Bay below 
Chincoteague Sound, waiting, it would seem, for the dis- 
appearance of ice in the shoaler sounds before moving north- 
ward. The Sinnepuxent is still frozen over, as are also 
many other arms of the Chesapeake Bay. 

I have learned from a friend who has just returned from a 
duck shooting trip not far from Franklin City, which is situ- 
ated, 1 believe, in North Hampton county, Va., that illegal 
battery-shooting is carried on there without molestation, and 
what 1s far worse, fire-lighting ducks at night with a big- 
gun is practiced every night, and he cited an instance of 
eighty ducks being killed at one discharge, by a fellow who 
te on the flock with a jack-light in the bow of his boat. 

ach night while he was there several such shots were made 
at the fowl while on the feeding grounds, and the engineer 
of a locomotive which laid over on the siding at Franklin 
City offered to loan my friend the headlight of his engine if 
he would accept it, and try a shot with a big-gun. Is it a 
wonder that the ducks, when they reach more northern 
grounds, are wild and shy? 

Many sprigtail ducks are reported down the bay on the 
Delaware shores, and not a few are being killed ard sent to 
our market; but they are in wretched condition. Since the 
late pleasant weather has set in, the fowl have worked 
further up the river; but the marshes still remain frozen 
tight, so there can be little food found. 

e have never before had so much ice in our rivers, and 
until payee wn when one of the Philadelphia ice boats 
opened a channel north of the city as far as Florence. The 
Delaware for two weeks has been frozen solid from shore to 
shore clear up to Trenton, N. J. All this ice will have to be 
moved and advantage will be taken of it by duck shooters 
who will use it as a blind for their skiffs while paddling on 
to the fowl, and it is safe to say we shall have plenty of it in 
our river for a fortnight to come and the ducks have already 
commenced to come up the stream from down the bay. 

No mention has been made to me of the presence of the 
snow geese below Bombay Hook, although they have doubt- 
less not arrived yet. They may be confidently expected as 
soon as the meadows where they feed have become thawed 
out and the grass begins to shoot up under cover of last year’s 
growth. 

Some spring birds have already made their appearance in 
our rural sections, A day or two since purple grackles, 
robins, and bluebirds showed themselves, and the genial 
weather of the 3d, 4th and 5th of the month shows that the 
backbone of the cold season has been broken. Homo. 


Marcu 7. 


Wisconsin Game.—Menomonie, Wis., March 4.—We 
have had a very severe winter, the longest season of ver 
cold weather known for years, and it would seem that all 
the game in the country would die from the effects of it. 
Such is, however, not the case. On riding through the 
country great flocks of grouse will occasionally be seen; and 
about as vften as ever. Our sportsmen are expecting their 
usual term of good shooting next fail. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Menomonie Gun Club are already anticipating 
the sport in the field next season by ceeting their guns ready 
to open the practice season before the traps. Our club pre- 
fers clay-pigeons to all other flying targets. Some of our 
rifle wing-shots expect to try the clays with a rifle; of course 
they will make the conditions proportionately easier than 
they are in shotgun shooting —Wrne Suor, 





HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 26.—A club was organized in 
this city on the 24th inst. for the protection of game birds 
acd fishes, called the Rod and Gun Club of Central Penn- 
sylvania, with Walter L. Powell as President, Dr. John M. 

eddiccrd, John B. Nichols and Geo. W. Boyd, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Albert J. Fager, Secretary; Dr. John Vallerchamp, 
Treasurer, About fifty gentlemen have joined. The mem- 
bership will be over 100 before the 1st of April. Much good 
is expected to result from this organization.—A. J. F. 









Tuat Cuvier CLus VENISON.—Denver, Col., March 8.— 


Edtor Forest and Stream: I think it was in gd paper of 
Feb. 19 that I observed a 

tinguished gentleman had shortly before given an extrava- 
gant game dinner at either St. Louis or Cincinnati—I believe 
at the latter city. This fact in itself was not remarkable, 
but special emphasis was given to the statement that the 
great feature of the feast was asaddle of blacktail, procured 
in Denver at thirty cents per pound. If this latter was a 
fact somebody ‘‘got stuck.” I am sorry to say that black- 


ragraph stating that some dis- 


tail venison has been ‘‘hog plenty” and ‘‘dirt cheap” in 
Denver all through the past winter, and I believe abundance 
of it can be procured yet from game dealers and commission 
men. I know it was plentiful but a few days ago. Saddles 
have sold all winter at from six to ten cents a pound; fore- 
quarters hardly marketable at any price. For instance, the 
consignor of fourteen large deer, received here in January, 
told me one day last week that he had just got returns from 
the sale of same and the proceeds were $40.50 after paying 
freight and commission. He said the forequarters were 
nearly all thrown away; or at least brought nothing in the 
account. Itisashame to destroy deer for such returns.— 
WoW, BD. 


Fuirycuine.—In your issue of Feb. 26 I notice on the 
editorial page an article on ‘‘flinching” or gun shyness in 
sportsinen. Your remedy is no doubt a good one. The fol- 
lowing simple plan has also been tried with complete suc- 
cess in several cases to my knowledge. The cure is to sim- 
ply have your gunlocks taken off and the ‘‘tumblers” or 
‘“‘dogs” filed or ground down so that the gun will go off with 
a very slight touch of the trigger. Then there will be no 
“tugging” and shutting the eyes; the gun goes off almost 
before the shooter knows it.—Rep Wine (Glencoe, Fla.). 


QuaiL In InprANnA.— Newport, Ind.—I have ma de exten 
sive inquiries, and all the reports confirm the fact that in 
this part of the State there are but few quail left for next 
season’s sport. The continued cold weather, with the heavy 
snow that this part of the country has been subjected to this 
winter, has starved andl frozen them by the hundreds, and 
the majority of those left owe their lives to warm shelter and 
feed around the farmers’ barns and feed lots. The prospects 
for quail shooting next fall are very poor indeed.—R. E. 8. 


Worcester, March 2.—With the end of February came 
the end of the fox-hunting season. The company of gentle- 
men in this city who hunt together have found it a hard 
winter for the sport on account of the cold and the crusts. 
Their score is as follows: A. B. F. Kenney and John M. 
White 10, Leonard Rome 5, John A. Slocum and J. Henry 
Lark 8 each, Horace Adams 2, N.S. Harrington, A. H. 
Perry and J. F. Sargent 1 each.—E. 


BEHIND OR IN FRONT OF A TREE?—I notice B. B. Sea- 
man in Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 12, in ‘‘A Deer Hunt 
in Kentucky,” says he was told to ‘‘keep well behind the 
tree.” Ihave had a good many years’ experience with deer 
(since 1850), and I will take my stand in front of a tree every 
time. The deer will not notice oneif he stands still. In 


front one has a much better chance to see his game and be 


ready-—A. F. Y. 


Lone Istanp.—A bill proposed ” ex-Senator Wagstaff 
and introduced into the Senate by Mr. Otes, prohibits kill- 





ing of partridges, robins, starlings and squirrels in Queens 


and Suffolk counties from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1; shorebirds, 


Jan, 1 to July 10, and rail, Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. 


MicuicaAn DEER HounpineG.—Lansing, Mich., March 6. 
—Both houses of the Legislature have passed a bill forbid- 
ding hunting deer with hounds. The measure is aimed at a 

ractice that has grown to considerable proportions in this 


Sea and River Sishing. 


CASTS IN MANY POOLS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I intended long since to answer Mr. Ufford’s inquiry in 
regard to gimping hooks, but au unfortunate accident in- 
capacitated me from writing for some time, and in the mean- 
while Mr. Cheney gave him the answer so exactly as I should 
have done, that it left nothing more to be said, except to 
answer another point in regard to the silk to be used for the 
purpose. Here I will advice him from my own experience 
and practice. 1 always use scarlet saddlers’silk. 1f the gut 
is well softened by a few moments’ soaking in tepid, not hot, 
water, you can tie a hook that will never give out, and the 
bright red of the gimping helps to disguise the hook and 
cover any deficiencies in the bait, for I suppose it to be for 
bait-fishing that Mr. Ufford inquires, as very few people 
attempt to tie their own flies. When I was younger, with 
keener eyes and more nimble fingers, I always bought my 
gut and hooks and tied all my own; but of late years I have 
got lazy and bought ready-tied hooks, and the result has 
been that I have lost a good many good trout in consequence, 
by the hook pulling oif from the gut, until I have come to 
the conclusion to go back to my old habit and tie my own 
hooks again for bait-fishing, which, for many of the heavily- 
wooded brooks of New England, is the only practicable 
method. 

Laid up asI have been for two months and unable to 
write, Ihave had plenty of time to read, and have been 
catching up with all the back numbers of Forrest anp 
STREAM, which had been laid aside for me during an absence 
at the South of about four months last autumn, and have 
been interested in the various opinions in regard to popular 
flies, and am inclined to fall in with the majority of the 
anglers who give preference to the scarlet ibis first, then 
coachman or royal coachman, professor and Montreal, though 
for our clear aud shallow waters in many parts of New Eng- 
land, a black gnat or midge is the best of all on a bright 
day. The green drake and queen of the waters are also ex- 
cellent, as well as the brown and red hackles, and a very 
killing fly for twilight isa white hackle with a red body 
lined wita gold twist, : 

I like the plan of the short double loop very much, as 
when hooks are well tied, the first place to give out is the 
gut where chafed by the end of the shank of the hook. 

I have just been reading Mr. Van Cleef’s letter in this 
week’s number of Forest anD STREAM, and am inciined to 
think that there is a good deal of common sense in the theory 
he advances, as I have noticed the diminution of streams 
where the main part of the forest about their sources had 
been cleared long since; but the greater part of the changes 
which I see are due to the actual stripping of the woods from 



















the heads of the brooks, and the clearing up of the alders 
along their margins, letting in the full blaze of the sun, and 
leaving no place for shelter for the trout. Brooks where I 
was sure of a good basket when a boy, have not a trout left 
in them now, and not water enough in the summer to float 
one. 


Among other amusing anecdotes in your columns have 


been the ‘‘remarkable shots,” but I do not remember that I 
ever had the fortune to do much in that way myself. I think 
the only time I was ever astonished in that way was on enter- 
ing a‘piece of oak woods a dozen or more years since, when 
I saw a gray squirrel run up an oak tree near at hand and 
stop for an instant at an open place on the trunk, when I 
sent him a messa; 
down, however, but went up and disappeared behind a thick 
clump of leaves, appearing, as I supposed, in the next min- 


from my right barrel. He did not come 


ute above them. 

I fired the left barrel and down came Mr. Squirrel, and I 
went to the foot of the tree to pick him up, when, as I 
stooped over to do so, down came another dead squirrel, 
striking me fairly between the shoulders, and announcing to 
me that 1 had made an unexpected ‘‘double.” 

Still another point which has interested me has been the 
discussion on ‘‘dowels” on rod joints, and here, as a practi- 
cal mechanic, I desire to indorse Mr. Wells in toto, that 
dowels are delusions and a weakness. I have an old bam- 
boo rod (of the old style, five joints of four feet each) made 
by my order twenty-five years since, without them, which is 
in perfect order yet, while I broke the lower joint of a new 
split bamboo rod in trying to release my hook from a sunken 
log, where a black bass had maliciously left it, without 
apparently putting much strain on the rod, and I found it to 
have given way in the dowel hole at the lower erd of the 
ferrule. With proper ferrules the dowels do more harm 
than good. 

Let me join “Jay” in his thanks to ‘‘Wawayanda” for 
“Camp Flotsam.” That and last winter’s account of the 
“Cruise of the Kingfishers” ought to be republished in For- 
EST AND STREAM’s library, and when it is finished, which I 
hope will not be soon, ‘‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop” should form 
another volume. I have known them all in my boyhood— 
Uncle Lisba, Solon, Pelatiah and Samwili, though my Uncle 
Lisha was a blacksmith instead of a shoemaker. 

The ‘‘Kanuck,” Antoine, I have got acquainted with since, 
for he had not crossed the border much forty years ago. 
But whoever the author of ‘‘Uncle Lisha’”’ may be, he under- 
stands the ‘‘lingo” of the French Canadian, trying to talk 
English, to a hair. I shall watch for the return of that 
pickerel-catching and muskrat-spearing party with anxiety. 

Von W. 


VAGARIES OF FISH NOMENCLATURE. 


a that the vagaries of fly nomenclature have received 

some attention from the contributors to your columns, 
I trust that another and perhaps greater evil will have a hear- 
ing by representation. hether or no it is a greater evil, it 
is not so difficult to overcome, and the remedy lies in the rod 
hand of the contributors themselves. I refer to the use of 
local common names when writing of various fishes, as well 
as the use of manifestly improper names. I am aware that 
it is asking much of an angler to pronounce the scientific 
names of all fishes, but there are some few scientilic names 
attached to our game fishes that it would not be too fatiguing 
to write, if the contributor should feel that his meaning 
would not otherwise be clear to his readers. I may be more 
stupid than the average angler, but I must confess that it was 
not entirely clear to my mind that ‘‘black spots” meant land- 
locked salmon, and ‘‘red spots” meant brook trout, until 
Fish Commissioner Stilwell assured me that such was a fact 
—in Maine. I presume there could be not the slightest ob- 
jection to the use of ‘‘black spot” and ‘red spot” in a com- 
munication to a Maine newspaper, but the Forest anp 
SrreaM is not confined in its circulation te one State, nor to 
the United States. 

An Enzlish friend once wrote asking what fish was meant 
that a contributor to your journal called ‘‘lunge.” I wrote 
him that it referred to our lake tront, S. namaycush; but if 
he should happen to read another letter in a Western paper 
that I saw recently, he would think that I did not know 
much about the names of our fishes. The writer of the arti- 
cle speaks of a certain monster ‘‘lunge” that proves, just be- 
fore the curtain drops, to be a mascalonge, or to adopt his 
spelling. muskalunge. Years ago [| made a mental memor- 
anda of the fact that “lunge” and “‘togue” meant, in certain 
New England States, lake trout; but now that ‘‘lunge” has 
slipped from my grasp, I shall not be surprised if ‘‘togue” 
turns cut to be a weakfish. 

A writer, in describing his catch, speaks of ‘‘a splendid 
specimen of the square-tailed trout,” and later gives it the 
scientific name of 8. namaycush. If ‘‘square-tailed trout’ 
means any of the trout family it means the 8. fontinalis, and 
by that name [ know it well. Another writer was undecided 
what kind of fish had taken his bait until ‘‘in one of his 
rushes his broad forked tail was thrown above the surface of 
the water, proclaiming him a brook trout.” Still another 
writer, in quite a long article, gives a very interesting 
account of some salmon fishing that he had in some waters 
that I know, and also know that they do not now, and never 
did, contain salmon. I knew at once that he meant salmon 
trout, but I will warrant that many of his readers were not 
as wise, for not once did he mention the fish by any other 
name than salmon. Had he suflixed the word trout to bis 
salmon his meaning would have been clear, but still he would 
have been out of line, for Prof. Jordan says 8. namaycush 
is simply lake trout, as the title salmon trout belongs by 
priority vf claim to an English fish. 

A few years ago while spending the summer at a well- 
known resort, I discovered one day at dinner that there was 
salmon on the bill of fare, but before ordering I sent the 
waiter to get the pedigree of the fish and such incidents of 
its journey across the border. as the steward — furnish, as 
I did not wish to have a tourist or the canned article run 
inon me. The waiter returned with a smile and the intel- 
ligence that ‘‘You need not be afraid of this salmon for it is 
some you caught yourself this morning.” I had been fish- 
ing that morning with Monroe Greece, and we had caught 
some lake trout, and they were the nearest like salmon of any 
fish in the lake, but what a gulf there is between the royal 
Salmo salar and the S. namaycush. 

The following story, which has the merit of absolute 
truth, illustrates an extreme case of the abuse of fish names: 
Within a few miles of this place stands a road house, which, 
before its glory departed, was presided over by Uncle 
George, as he was familiarly known, who made glad the 
hearts and digestive organs of his guests by little suppers of 
fish and game. One evening I drove out to the place with 
a few friends, to partake of Uncle George’s hospitality, and 
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during the consultation which followed our arrival, he in- 
formed us that he had no trout to place before ~ _ = 
y of two 
from a neighboring summer hotel drove to the door, and be- 
fore ~~ | alighted I heard Uncle George inform them that 
give them trout. I called him aside and demanded 

an explanation, which he gave as follows: ‘I haven’t any 
trout for you, but I have a few for these two gentlemen, 
although I am afraid if they were placed on your table you 
would call them bullheads (he referred to the fish); still, I 
insist that they are trout, at least for this evening.” I told 
him that they would detect the fraud at once, but he said, 
“Oh, no, for I have tried them once before and it worked 


birds in plenty. A few moments later another 


he coul 


like a charm.” 


A common error, particularly in this State, is the calling 
of a pike (Z. luctus) a pickerel. This winter for the first 
time I discovered that the Hudson River at this place con- 
tained pickerel (Z. reticulatus). Where they came from no 
one seems to know; but I noticed one among some pike at 
a fish market, and attempted to instruct a few people present 
as to the identity and name of each fish exhibited. ‘‘That,” 
I said, pointing to a specimen of Z. lucius,‘is a pike.” 
‘‘No,” said one of the gentlemen, pointing to a Stizos tethium 
citreum, ‘‘this is the pike.” I explained that although it was 
locally known as a pike, it was really a pike-perch, and be- 
longed to the perches instead of the pikes. This was finally 
accepted as correct, because the pike-perch was a Lake 
Champlain fish, and ‘‘it did not make any difference what he 
was called,” but when I said the only pickerel in the lot was 
the specimen of Hsox reticulatus, and what they called pick- 
erel was in reality a pike, there was mutiny, and the meet- 


ing broke up in a row. 


The various names by which the black bass is known in 
different sections of the country have been so frequently 
paraded and explained that at least we know a Southern 
“trout” means a black bass. Personally I have come to un- 
derstand a Southern man to mean yellow perch when he says 
“sun perch,” but when he says ‘‘bob” I have to think a mo- 
ment before I can grapple with the fact that he does not 
meun a float, and does mean a bunch of deer’s hair tied tc 
the shank of a treble hook. That, however, is wandering 
from the fish question, and I return to it by referring to the 
latest alleged misnomer. During the past season readers of 
the angling papers have been regaled with glowing descrip- 
tions of the excellent fishing in Northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan. I will not even venture a guess at the number of 
mascalonge that have been reported as — to the scores 

now see that 

a Western writer claims that these fish are not mascalonge, 
but large pike (Z. /ucvus). In this case, however, I imagine 
that investigation will prove that the writer is wrong, for it 
does not seem possible that so many anglers as have been re- 
ported as catching mascalonge could all be mistaken. The 
fact that any doubt is expressed about the identity of the 
fish in question shows that the ichthyological schoolmaster 
must have been taking his vacation when some one was fish- 
ing the Gogebic waters. In looking back over a few com- 
munications from this region I do not find any mention of 
ike in the fish scores, but do find pickerel reported as weigh- 
ing about ten pounds each. These must be #. /ucius, so the 
mascalonge cannot sit on that stool; and the Western writer 
will, it strikes me, be invited to take the floor and make an- 
other report with affidavit attached. There is no need of 
citing other cases of misnamed fishes, but it remains with 
the anglers of the country to take up their pens against these 
evils, that lead only to confusion, ‘‘and by opposing end 


of anglers from all parts of the country; but 


them.” A. N. CHENEY. 
Guens Fa.us, N. Y. 


CLICK AND DRAG. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


It is quite likely that ‘‘Petra” will receive other and better 
reasons than I may furnish supporting the click and drag 
attachments to the reel, and yet I cannot refrain from using 


a little space to describe methods in using these appliances, 


where they have proved to be very important and satis- 


factory adjuncts in managing the line as well as necessary 
weapons in successful encounters. 

My tackle consists of a ten-ounce split bamboo rod, a 
number three reel and sixty yards enameled silk line size H. 


The click of the reel is set sufficiently light, so that together 


with the friction of the line through the guides a two-ounce 
pull will start the reel. The drag is adjusted to double this 
strain, standing at a four-ounce pull, and the click and drag 
combiued furnish a six-ounce strain for a fighting weight, 
and the rod is kept up strong aear this point after a fish is 
hooked. With live bait I keep the click on at all times 
while fishing and set the drag when the fighting comes. 

Many ancient anglers will experience a surprise if they 
will apply the scale test to their favorite tackle, as in many 
instances ounces will be shown where pounds even were 
supposed to indicate the fighting straiu. Very few light 
rods will stand a working strain of more than ten ounces, 
and with many of them half that is the limit of safety, 
and hence the click and drag become very important 
appendages in fixing the limit of safety to a certainty. 
The angler who depends on holding the reel cannot under 
the varying conditions of exciting contests regulate this 
strain with the unvarying measure that the click and drag 
properly adjusted antomatically furnish. Besides this the 
angler learns to judge the situation at the front intelligently 
from the sounds that come over the line, as a sensitive click 
not only heralds the movements of the game, but intones 
the style and vigor of the effort, and the nature and disposi- 
tion of the victim. The drag steadily holds up to the 
pee limit all advantage gained, and as readily yields 
ine when safety claims it. So closely will such an adjust- 
ment yield results that in numerous instances I have attached 
the scale to the line to test the strain that the hooks, as 
fastened, would bear and have made many fine captures 
—— eight-ounce pull would have cleared the hooks from 
the fish. 

The click and drag together afford the means of graduatin 
the rod to any fishing and fighting strain desirable, ond? 
see no way that the conditions can be so perfectly secured if 
either is omitted. The click is primarily necessary on light- 
running reels to prevent over-running and vexatious snarls 
that come to all at times if reel is worked free, and it 
further signals the least strain on the line without encumber- 
ing it but slightly. The drag being tenacious in its hold 
and unvarying in its movements furnishes the killing strain 
to the rod, and this necessary strength if applied to the click 
would not only destroy its sensitiveness and delicacy, but 
impair the serviceableness of the reel. This graduated 
adjustment furnishes antomatically three rates of resistance 
that are readily applied and instantly changed to meet 
emergencies. Tackle can thus be graduated to whatever 


ing a 
sluggish manner, and often sucks in the fly after the manner 
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lands the most game. 

The six-ourice pull seems 
strain even when applied to 
have seldom joined ise 


yards of line under these difficulties, and I record amon 
my captives trout of four and a half pounds, bass of six an 
three quarter 
and a large and satisfactory score in the lighter notches. 


and the skillful hand has lost its cunning. TRIANGLE. 


CHANNEL-BASS FISHING IN FLORIDA. 


ing off the East Atlantic Coast.” 


AIR, semi-tropic land, where gentle breezes blow 
And flowers perennial in wild gardens grow; 
In this bleak northern realm I dreamful muse 
Of the rose colors that thy skies suffuse. 
Fain would forget that here the frosty air 
Inclement sweeps o’er hills and meadows bare; 
Here spear-point icicles depend from wall, 
Frost pictures dim the casements of the hall, 
The river mute in pulseless slumber sleeps, 
A ghastly pallor o’er its surface creeps. 
The crystal waterfall that erewhile tost 
Its volumed sheet, is now enchain’d with frost; 
A filmy veil is drawn across the sky, 
‘Thick down the air the gem-like snowflakes fly. 
The fields, the uplands stretch a frozen waste, 
And all the summer landscape is effac’d. 


But bright, O, Florida, the waning year 

Smiles o’er thy waters and thy cloud-lands clear; 
The fowler comes thy swarming flocks to thin, 
The angler comes the luring spoon to spin, 

To take by sandy beach or marshy grass 

The tarpum, grouper, or the channel bass. 


The noble bass with scales intensely dy’d 
At bay and inlet drift-in with the tide, 

A roving fish, deep channels it explores, 
Mudflats and oyster-beds and shelly shores; 
Where slimy wreck lies buried in the deeps 
It finds its chosen haunt, its harvest reaps. 
A fish omnivorous, it seeks its prey 
Wherever mollusks hide or mullets play, 
A fish voracious, it is brave in bite, 
Persistent, strong, ’tis valorous in fight, 

As gamy fish the red bass has no peer, 

No rival champion in the currents clear. 


Warm-weather fish, in summer's sunny time 

It swarms the shores of genial Southern clime; 
There, off the sandflat, anchor’d in his boat 
The angler sees them fearless round him float; 
They circle near in heedless leap and play, 

And fall to trolling line an easy prey. 

But when the north winds smite Floridian coast, 
By beach, by island vanishes their host; 

In the deep holes, dark recesses of tide, 

Sulking in castle, they delight to hide. 


In soft May season, when the seasare warm, 

Around the sandy beach they love to swarm; 

The angler then thro’ crested surf may press 

And cast his mullet bait with sure success, 

Cast it in sloughs, inside the surf that flow, 

And gain a prize with every vigorous throw. 
GREENPOINT, L. I Isaac MCLELLAN. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In a recent issue a well-known correspondent takes tke 
part of ‘‘the under dog in the fight,” otherwise the “‘large- 


mouth” black bass. hese dogs are very evenly matched, 


and I think the fight should be called a ‘‘draw.” This would 
at least be a fashionable way of settling the contest. Iagree 
with your correspondent in saying that the black bass loses 
a great deal of its activity when it attains a weight of over 
three pounds. I saw a friend kill a six-pound bass in about 
five minutes, the fish was caught in the Potomac River, the 
fight was a tame affair, and from the first there seemed to 
be no doubt about the safe landing of the fish, the tackle 


used was light trout tackle. 

I have fished for bass in some of the Northern lakes, the 
Delaware, Susquehanna, Alleghany, Potomac, Shenandoah 
and some smaller streams, also in Florida and other Southern 
States. 

I believe that the large-mouth black bass of the North is a 
more shapely fish and has more game qualities than the 
large-mouth bass of the South, the latter has an enormous 
belly, which I think is not conducive to wind or staying 
power. I made a drawing of a Florida bass on the lid of my 
camp box, the drawing was carefully made by passing a 
pencil close around the fish. I looked at this drawing a few 
days ago, and was surprised to see the marked difference 
between this fish and the large-mouth bass I caught last sum- 
mer in the small lakes near Chicago. It is obvious that 
black bass when caught in rivers, fight harder than those 
caught in the still waters of lakes. 

As I have never caugot a large-mouth bass in running 
water, I cannot give an opinion as to the relative eness 
of the two fish. I will say one thing in faver of the large- 
mouth fish which, to me, covers a multitude of sins, and 
that is, he is a splendid riser, frequently throwing himself 
completely out of water as he takes the fly, and always show- 

an part of his body. The small-mouth fish rises ina 


of the plebian sunfish. The large-mouth bass caught with 


the fly have been as large as those caught with live bait. 


In ten years fly-fishing for small-mouth bass I have caught 


very few large fish. During these years I have spent three 
months each season by the river side, and have fished at least 
two days each week. A } 


arge fish has occasionally been 


int the ambitious angler aspires to, in ‘fishing fine and 
‘ar off,” always remembering that the lightest effective strain 


and yct it is no effeminate 
monarchs of the deep, as I 
ssue in a case where the defendant was 
able to carry off straight away more than ten or fiftcen 


pounds, muscalonge of twenty-eight pounds, 


In an experience extending over many eventful years of 
an angling existence, I vividly recall the reel music of many 
close and exciting contests that were fought to a successful 
finish. Thesé notes from the front have so much enhanced 
the pleasures of angling that I venture to offer ‘‘Petra” 
these disjointed fragments from accumulated tackle with 
every assurance that pleasant memories will cluster around 
a singing reel, long after our favorite streams have run dry 


Scicenops Oscellaia.—‘Called red drum on the Virginia coast; 
spotted bass or spot in South Carolina, red bass or channel bass in 
Georgia and Florida, redfish in New Orleans.—S. C. Clarke, in **Fish- 





fellows going so early in the morning?” And now a brown 
thrasher mounts the top of a small beech tree and pours 
forth a volume of song and a field sparrow gives his plain 
tive strain from a fence stake, and a dove is heard moani 
his distant bell-like note. We cross the brook that we are to 
fish in on the way to on. Meadow, and consider it just 
right, and the water is fa 

trust, in three hours or more and feel my basket heavier 
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caught, but I have looked upon them as Incky accidents. 
These fish, when young, are aay ee of the > When they 
become old, they either grow wiser or change their appetites. 
It is possible that they are too stiff and a for the rush they 
know to be necessary in the capture of the restless fly. To 
those who want to catch large fish, and fish that will rise 
easy to the occasion, I recommend the large-mouth black 
































































































For my part I love the river as much as I do the - a 


long for the clear, shady streams of the East. Ss 
Curca@o, Iil. 


PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE TROUT. 


W HEN business does not call him to the city, ray friend 

A. lives with his family in one of the healthiest 
counties in the State of Pennsylvania. Here he has a lar; 
tract of land to look after, and if he could do so, he would 
spend his whole time in that pleasant locality. 

Through the center of his property for two miles or more 
runs a brook. This supplies water to a sawmill on the place, 
and the pond that feeds it might well be called a fish pound 
for pickerel. But it is the brook that gives us the most in- 
terest. A. had often told me about this, and said that there 
were trout in the brook. He had also asked me if I would 
not come to his house and try the stream for him, as he was 
no fisherman himself and did not care for the sport. At the 
same time saying he could not promise me much fun, for iu 
his opinion I would find but few fish. But I knew what I 
would find at A.’s, and that was a hearty welcome. I also 
knew that if there was anything that I loved in the way of 
pleasure, it was to tish for trout in a stream where they were 
scarce and where some skill was required if any one hoped 
to secure them. I had fished for them ever since I was a 
boy, and considered myself quite an adept in ‘‘trouting,” as 
we called it. 

So it was agreed that the first week in June Mrs. Stillaboy 
and myself should start for A.’s house, and very fortunately, 
in more ways than one, we arrived there just before a suc- 
cession of thunder showers that lasted until nearly sundown. 
This, I knew, was in every way favorable to my visit, and 
that if there were any trout in the stream I vould most cer- 
tainly catch some of them. Of this I was confident, and 
when good ‘‘grandma” told me of what used to be in former 
days, and how one of the farm hands would go and catch 
trout for her, and that there was no one to go now, or that 
they had not the skill to get them, and how fond she was of 
a trout. When she told me this I felt that I would have one 
for her, even if I bad to swim for it. So I said, ‘‘Grandma, 
I will promise you a trout for vour breakfast to-morrow 
morning.” I can remember how she looked at me, as much 
as to say, “Mr. Stiliaboy, your intentions are good, but I’m 
afraid you are making a rash promise.” However, I con- 
tinued, ‘You just let one of the boys show me where the 
stream is and you will see.” With this Will jumped up and 
said, ‘‘O, grandma, I will go with him. I know the good 
holes and i will learn to fish, too.” So it was agreed that 
Will should go with me. He was a very good fellow, too, 
full of enthusiasm and life, and when I proposed to him 
that we would have to go early if we wanted to get fish, and 
even leave the house at daylight, he said, ‘‘That just suits 
me.” But now poor grandma was in trouble. ‘‘Why,” 
said she, breaking in on our plans, ‘‘Why surely, Mr. Still- 
aboy, you will not start so early. Do you know how soon 
daylight comes in June?” And it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that I could convince the good lady that 1 was really 
in earnest, and wanted to go at that, to her, unreasonable 
hour. 

It was arranged at last that I should arouse Will at half- 
past three, or, as I told him, ‘‘when the whippoorwill began 
to sing.” His last charge to me was, ‘‘Now remember, don’t 
forget to wake me, while I thought within myself, ‘“There is 
little danger of that, I am too dependent upon your guidance 
and too anxious to go.” Will was told that he would find a 

itcher of milk in the ice box, and ham and bread and butter 
in the dining-room closet. As I expected, the first whippoor- 
will sang under my window at half-past three. And soon I 
heard several of thera calling, one from the rocks at the left 
of the house, another from the stone fence in front, and a 
third from the pine trees in the rear. When I got up to look 
out a bow of light was arched over the eastern horizon, and 
just above it, to the south, Venus was shining down in full 
splendor. I could see dim traces of mist in the Delaware 

alley, while high on the hill where we were the air seemed 
clear and pure. 

The first thing to be done was to call Will as quickly as 
possible. He was sleeping soundly when I went in his 
room and I almost hesitated to disturb him. As I laid my 
hand upon his shoulder and said, ‘‘ Will, it is time for us to 
be getting off,” (I had to shake him a little) he replied, in a 
kind of sleepy way, ‘‘Wha’?” ‘‘Will,” I repeated, ‘‘do you 
think that it is worth while for us to go for fish?” Whether 
it was the word fish that aroused him or from the fact that 
I still had my hand on his shoulder I could not tell, but a 
change came over him at once. He now raised himself in 
the bed, rubbed his eyes and then said, in a bright and cheer- 
ful way, *‘O, yes, let us go.” 

Just as we came out of the house the birds were begin- 
ning their full morning song. There was still half an hour 
or more remaining, though, before sunrise, and we hoped to 
be at Bog Meadow before that time. Venus was shining as 
brightly as ever, while away to the west one of the fixed 
stars twinkled dimly in the morning light. We had to walk 
about half a mile on the highway and then through an old 
wood road for about the same distance. How delicious 
everything smelt in that clear morning air; pines, ferns, 
grasses, everything seeming to exhale its fragrance and 
freshness as we passed along. And I could not help think- 
ing how much men lose who kuow nothing of a fresh June 
morning in the coumtry before the sun isup. The first thing 
we saw of animated nature on our way was, as we came 
through the gate, four crows in the cornfield that seemed to 
have no regard for straw men nor strings. I found a way to 
drive them off, though, without going to them. I simply 
clapped my hands as though a gun cap had exploded, while 
Will en ¥ 4 those oe one S these morn- 
ings.” The next thing that us was’ t ca 
of a chipmunk as his tail dkenemed in the stone wall. 
bluejay flies over us, and as he does so turns his head to look 
at us in a way that seemed to inquire, ‘‘Why, where are you 





ing. We will see it again, I 
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my creel filled but I hada large string besides. Not aanating 
the small fry, which I returned to their native element, I h 
189 trout, from a pound down, all taken with flies. A most 
satisfactory day’s sport. 

What I started to say was that on this particular day, the 
= I —— swear hy—the red ibis—was no use whatever. 

e fish greatly. preferred the black gnat, though the brown 
hackle and coachman did some little execution. On these 
same guna, late in July, 1881, I remember catching a 1}- 
pound trout on a black fly, and this past summer, toward 
the last of the same month, a 14-pound trout was caught by 
Mr. R. Glover, of New York, and a remarkable fine mess, 
including one of 14 pounds, one of 14 pounds, and two of 1} 
pounds, was taken by that veteran angler, Mr. Daniel Mor- 
rell, of Hartford. : 

Lest some of your readers may find fault with me for being 
so greedy, let me state that when brought to the house my 
fish were put on ice and in two days our hungry circle had 
disposed of them all. My advice to a beginner would be to 
try the most popular flies first, and if they do not succeed 
not to be discouraged, but keep on changing until every fly 
in his book has been tried. Then, if he has not some bait, 
let him ree} up and plod along home. I use three flies at a 
cast, but I think two would answer about as well. I never 
but once caught three trout at a cast, and I am quite sure it 
is exceptional with any one, though three flies offer a greater 
variety to the fish. I have taken up too much of your valu- 
able space, but my yarn would spin itself out. Perhaps if 
your readers do not find this a bore I will contribute another 
mite one of these days. Sous Bols. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROTECTING SEALS AND SEA-LIONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Because it is apparent that many forms of animal life 
require protection in order to save them from extermination, 
some persons not versed in the habits of animals, and their 
influence on other forms of life, conclude that all animal 
life should be protected. .Before the coming of civilized 
man to this continent, the balance of life was undisturbed. 
The fish bred in immense numbers, and the seals did their 
part in thinning out the mature ones to give place to the 
growing fry. The imprint of the foot of Gielen on the 
beach at San Salvador was the introduction of the disturbing 
element that was to add to the foes of the fish one mightier 
than all others; one who kills not only for his personal wants 
but for the needs of others far removed from the sea. There 
was no longer need of the services of the shark, the seal, and 
the sea-lion, in thinning the schools of salmon, cod and 
mackerel. 

For some years the sea-lions in San Francisco Bay have 
been protected at the expense of the salmon to amuse sight- 
seers, but we have fed sea-lions in confinement and know 
that their appetites for fish are enormous. ‘‘Old Dick,” the 
largest ove in captivity, who is well known to all the circus 
men in the country, speut a year in the New York Aquarium, 
and his allowance of one hundred herring per day merely 
kept him in life, but did not aliow him to get fat; he could 
have consumed twice or thrice the number, and was always 
howling for food. The young seals in the Aquarium often 
killed live fish for sport after their appetites were appeased, 
just as kittens play with their _~ 

In Maine the committee on fisheries and game have been 
considering petitions for a repeal of the law which protects 
seals in Casco Bay. A Maine paper says: ‘Judge Goddard 
appeared in behalf of the seals and of the prosperous Port-- 
land folks who bave built villas along Falmouth foreside. 
He explained to the committee that the seals are a great 
attraction; that they are hunted only by a set of semi-bar- 
barians who make fifty cents a day trying out the oil when 
they could earn two dollars by sawing wood; and the con- 
stant shooting in the neighborhood of these summer estab- 
lishments disturbs the quiet and endangers life. Major 
Richards, of Gardiner, confirmed Judge Goddard’s statement 
as to the danger of such indiscriminate shooting. But no 
sooner had the judge retired from the room than a member 
of the committee, who appeared to know the capacity of a 
hungry seal for fish, arose and in an impassioned speech de- 
nounced the seal as a ‘miserable, low-lived critter,’ who 
was harder than a caribou to shoot, and so fiendishly cun- 
ning as to put to naught the most ingeniously. contrived 
traps. In short he was of the opinion that the seals (and 
probably also Judge Goddard and the nabobs of Portland) 
could take care of themselves. The committee voted to re- 

rt a bill repealing the law which has for some years pro- 

ibited the shooting of these animals in Casco Bay.” 

It does not seem to be widely known that the harbor seal 
does not furnish the valuable fur now so much worn. That 
comes from the so-called fur-seal of the Pacific coast. The 
skins of sea lions and of harbor seals have coarse stiff hair 
and are of little value. It is true that these animals are in- 
telligent and when grouped on rocks are picturesque, but 
their great destructiveness renders them an injurious com- 
petitor to man in the matter of food. Man can, and does, 
keep all valuable food fish within a proper limit as to 
numbers, and often exceeds that point, and in justice to him- 
self should assist to exterminate such animals as sharks and 
seals which destroy his food and of one of little value in 
themselves. If the people of any locality wish to enjoy the 
luxury of seeing seals disporting on the rocks they should 
fence them in and feed them with such cheap fish as the 
can afford, but not allow them to devour cod and mackerel, 
not to speak of the salmon, which are said to have been 
thinned by the sea-lions of San Francisco harbor. X.Y. Z. 


in the stream, and that he has caught four, that he just wants 
to see how I catch them. 

Now we are through the woods and coming out on some 
meadow land near the bri we crossed so early. What a 
relief it is to get where a fellow can straighten his back and 
not be afraid of catching his line at every cast. This meadow 
is still somewhat in the shade, the trees standing on the oppo- 
site side from me and the stream running quite near them. 
Before I reach the first pool I see a fish break water. I know 
what that means—a coachman and red hackle. They are 
on and now a fish is on too. I take five here whiie Will 
leaves me and goes down to a favorite hole of his near the 
bridge. He shouts soon after reaching it, and I know he has 
another fish. I am fishing meanwhile without success. And 
I have just seen the tail of another snake as he crawled away 
among the stones, and a sparrow has started up almost from 
my feet, and there, in a tiny birch bush, is a little nest with 
three speckled eggs in it. A bird sings as Icome away from 
the nest. But there, by the fence, must be the ‘‘good place” 
that Will told me of. I will go carefully and see how I had 
better fish in it. Yes, Isee. Stand back by the fence and 
cast over. idoso. My, whatarise! And I have him now. 
No, not yet, he drops from the line just as he is over the 
fence, and I have to cast myself upon him to keep him from 
flopping into the water; and my coachman is in his mouth, 
the gut is broken just at the shank of the hook. He is my 
largest fish, though, eleven inches. And now another 
coachman is on, and I have another fish, and then another 
— another, and then two little ones that 1 had to throw 

ack. 

But the sun is beginning to shine on the stream now, and 
we promised to be home by 8 o’clock, and now it was half 

ast 7. And all at once I seem to recognize that my basket 
is heavy, and I feel a little tired, and would not object to 
something to eat. We will go home. 

Will was at the bridge waiting for me, and he came to the 
basket again, and as he opened it to put in his last fish, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, where did you get those? Won’t grandma and 
father be astonished? There are some trout in the stream 
yet, aint there?” Our walk home was very pleasant. Will 
told me all about catching his largest; how he felt a tug and 
thought his line was caught, and then the fish came out. 

We were met at the gate by the younger members of the 
family, all calling out, ‘‘What did you catch?” to which 
Will replied, ‘‘O, lots of fine ones.” This brought out 
several of the farm hands, and they all looked with astonish- 
ment in the basket. And now grandma with friend A. ap- 
proach. ‘‘O, my,” said grandma, ‘‘Why, you did get some 
nice ones. Did you really catch them in our brook?” ‘‘Yes, 
grandma,” said Will, ‘‘and there are more there, and I know 
how to catch them now.” Friend A. and his good wife 
were equally astonished. A. said that I was the best fisher- 
man that had ever been at his house. Grandma told us the 
fish must be weighed. There were thirty-two of them, and 
their weight was eight and three-quarter pounds. Half of 
them were dressed at once, for breakfast, and the rest put 
in the ice box for tea. 

I soon had on dry clothes, and as we all sat down to a 
comfortable breakfast, and grandma looked so pleased , there 
was a double satisfaction as I thought of the morning’s sport. 
Friend A. told me that he was satisfied, now that he had a 
trout stream on his place, and that he felt that his property 
was more valuable than ever. My good wife seemed recon- 
ciled too, and did not complain much of her husband’s get- 
ting up and disturbing her. Had he not succeeded in catch- 
ing plenty of fish though, he might have caught something 
else not so agreeable. It must suffice any that have found 
pleasure in perusing this account, that for two days at least 
grandma had all the trout she wanted, and every member of 
the family also, though at no one time did we have the same 
success that attended us on this pleasant morning. 

STILLABOY. 


than it is now, I hope. As we are about to enter the wood 
road an oven bird greets us with his song and several Wil- 
son’s thrushes are singing all around, and a partridge startles 
us as he rises at our sight, and the air is sweeter than ever. 

But we are at the meadow now and] have no time to 
notice those red wings that are ‘‘kon-ku-re-ing” on that dead 
alder bush, nor that robin that is singing so near me, nor 
that miserable hawk that is whistling his shrill call over my 
head. I have no time now to notice these things. I must 
get my line in and some oil on my face, for these mosquitoes 
are beginning to be troublesome. 

Keep back from the stream, Will, and tread softly so as 
not to shake its loose banks. Here goes. Why, I have one 
the first thing. A nice one, too, nine inches, grandma will 
have one at any rate. What, no more? I will try around 
that bend there. Ah, I have another. And here comes his 
mate. Nice ones for this stream, eight inches each. What! 
Did I see one break water there in that little pool? I know 
what you want. You won’t take bait. You wanta fly, and 
I would a great deal sooner give you one. Stop a moment. 
Here is a coachman, and a nondescript, and a black gnat. 
Oh, you want the coachman, do you? Well, try again. I 
have you. But I will fall directly. This lame leg is hard 
to manage among these bog-heads. And now | have another. 
And here comes a little one. Go back, baby fish, and come 
to me next year. And you are too small, too. None under 
six inches need apply. But Will shouts, and I know he has 
got one. Heisholdingit up. It is a large one, larger than 
any of mine. But the meadow is not going to be in the 
shade much longer, for the moment the sun gets over those 
trees on that hi}] at the lower end the fun here will cease. 
You cannot catch trout here when the sun is shining on the 
water, nor as for that matter, in any other place. 

But stop now, I have another, and just as I am about to 
take him off I tumble down over a bog-head, and my trout 
disappears. The meadow is overflowed with water near the 
edge of the brook, so I am standing in it six inches deep, 
wal the stream that is usually four feet wide is seven or eight 
now. But never mind, I have another fish and Will has one 
too; he would not shout in that way had he not caught one. 
And now I have a little one and he goes back, and as he 
touches the water disappears in an instant. I wait now for 
some time, no more rises, no more bites, Iam nearly at the 
foot of the meadow. I have time now to look around. A 
swamp sparrow with his dark-brown plumage is rising up 
from the coarse grass near me, and flitting from place to 
place, and as he alights spreads his wings and pours forth his 
song. And there is a partridge drumming in that patch of 
woods on the other side of the stream, and another behind 
me near the fence we got over. And three crows away off 
there on that old dead tree are making an awful racket, and 
I see a red-wing watching me from that bush near the bank. 
I suppose he has a nest there; and I hear thrushes and oven- 
birds and a robin singing away most - But what is 
that? a bite? Try again. Ah, very fine. You are a good 
one too. I am glad [ came down here. 

But now I go back and try the ground over again. Ihave 
to make a circuit to avoid the bog-heads. Only one fish large 
enough to keep rewards me, and as the sun is now shining on 
the meadow, we determine to take te the woods. To do this 
we are obliged to return to the road by which we came in. 
We could not follow the stream at the lower end of the 
meadow. It was too muddy and tangled with alder bushes 
and brush. I called it the breeding place for trout, for a 
little brook comes in there that no doubt kept up a slender 
supply in this larger stream. 

ut we retrace our steps a short distance, and after work- 
ing through undergrowth and alders, at length find ourselves 
by the stream again. Of course everything is changed now. 
We are in the woods, where the stream is overshadowed and 
where the securing of a fish depends very much upon the 
fact of whether you can get your line in and the fish out. 
For some distance we have to poke along, occasionally get- 
ting a trout and then losing one. But at length we come to 
a taller growth of trees, and where the stream spreads out 
and contracts every few rods. Whata lovely place this is 
where it issues from the alders and low growth. This 
gravelly point, that high birch there, those hemlocks, and 
above all, that mossy bank with the water running under it 
and then coming out in that smooth pool. There must be 
fish there. O, but see that snake gliding away and I cannot 
kill him. I suppose he lives on the fish here when the 
water is low. But cast carefully, or you will get your line 
caught on the tree behind you. A rise and—ah, plague take 
it, there is the leader fast on that branch. I work patiently 
and soon the line is freed. Now go carefully and stand 
further over there. This time I have him, and then another 
larger sized. But what is this light-colored mark scrapin 
off those pretty spots on one side just below the back fin? 1 
see you have been in a snake’s jaw once. May be that mis- 
erable fellow that I saw crawling-away. I wish I could have 
crushed his ugly head. And yet, as | kill the fish before 
putting it in my basket, something within me whispers how 
much better are you than the snake you despise? He wanted 
the fish to eat and you want it too. But we are not moral- 
izing now; we have no time. There is another rise. A lit- 
tle fellow. Ihave him. Put him back by all means. And 
now another small one, and still another little one. I will 
goon, Try in that pool in front of that log. And go care- 
fully behind the bush on the bank. I see a wake as though. 
something under water were coming toward my hook. 
know what itis. Yes, and you are landed without a ‘net. 
And there goes a partridge, and a bluejay is calling behind 
me, and a squirrel chippering up-side down, or as Merriam 
describes him, sticking against that tree. 

But I am ready for another cast. No more? Goon. O, 
there must be a good place under that rock. How can [ get 
there? Isee. Here goes. Whew! whatarise. And there 
is that linc caughtagain away up there. ‘There is no getting 
that down. Good-bye, leader. Snap. Never mind, I have 
two more in my book, all dampened and ready to put on. 
But hi! ho! | have lost my balance and amin the brook, and 
the cold water is finding its way to my skin nearly half way 
- my back. I hope I have not lost any fish. No. ‘‘No, 
Will, lam not hurt my boy; but didn’t I go over.” Yes, I 
will try there again; but it is no use to-day. It was no use. 
And now we go down further, and come toa little fall where 
all the water of the stream passes between two rocks and 
then rushes over. Now don’t let the end of your rod appear 
over the pool, but drop in your bait (for Iam fishing with 
bait now), so that the stream will carry it down and let it 
float out. I have a fine fish, and I try the same tactics and 
secure another one. Then I go on and get another, and Will 
has another. He has been fishing after me through the 
woods so as not to scare the fish, while I have been leaving | reel up, unjoint my rod and make the best of my way to the 
him any desirable pools that he expresses a wish tc try in. | house, where I was received with much enthusiasm when it 
The fact of it is Will is so elated to think that there are fish was found that on such an unpromising day, not only was 


THE MOST KILLING FLIES. 


I WOULD like to add my mite to the fund of information 
on flies, although my experience in trout fishing has 
been confined to one section of the country, viz., Franklin 
county, N. Y., and principally around Meacham Lake and 
the outlying ponds and streams. I regret to say that my 
statistics cannot be perfectly exact, as I have not kept an 
accurate account of the flies my fish were caught with; but I 
can say with great certainty that I have found the red ibis, 
brown hackle and coachman, in the order named, the best 
all-around flies. Many trout were taken out of Meacham 
Lake last summar (about 300 in one July day, I remember) 
by trolling flies, and I am sure that even on the sunniest days 
the red ibis was generally the favorite. Of course there are 
exceptions, individual days when some fly like the white 
miller or black gnat will be the favorite, und the flies we 
ordinarily consider most alluring will be hardly noticed. 

The first day of last, July stands out as a golden one in my 
calendar, and often I ‘‘fight my battles o’er again,” and won- 
der if I shall ever have such another — experience. 
Perhaps the pleasure of it all was enhanced by the fact that 
I had just returned to my native land from a three years’ 
cruise around the world; but I think the most phlegmatic 
landsman would have felt his nerves tingle had he been in 
my place. Taking an early breakfast and an early start, my 
guide (the dou hty Andrew Rogers) and myself found our- 
selves at our fishing ground about 10:30 A. M. This was 
down the outlet of Meacham Lake, about five miles from 
that beautiful sheet of water, where two small cold brooks 
contribute their quota to the main stream. Sitting in the 
bow of our boat as we drew near to our destination, it ap 

ared to me that my prospects were anything but flattering. 

here was very little wind, the sky was very clear, and it 
was very hot, the thermometer at Meacham Lake House 
standing at 89 degrees, a most unusual occurrence. I was 
discouraged, and after I had made three or four casts with 
never a rise, I was more so. Andrew commenced to bewail 
the situation, and pointing to numerous tracks on the banks, 
proceeded to explain to me that Paul Smith’s people had got- 
ten ahead of us. 

Having no luck I directed him to pull across the stream 
and drop a little lower down, which he did, and then the 
fun = The first cast brought mie in two trout, and I did 
not lack employment for the rest of theday. To makea 
long story short, from 11 A. M. till 4 P. M., with an hour 
out for lunch and a smoke, I caught trout to my heart’s con- 
tent, often two at a cast. About 4 o’clock a heavy rain 
came on, accompanied by thunder and lightning, and after 
that, though I tried various flies, and even descended to bait, 
I caught but one trout. So I was fain to knock off fishing, 


SOME REMARKABLE CATCHES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Fishing one day near Barnegat Inlet for striped bass with 
light rod and a single hook with gut leader, at one cast I 
landed two sea bass each weighing about three-quarters of a 

und. One was securely hooked, the other dropped from 
the line into the boat. his story is true, but I never did 
quite understand how the second fish was a eS 

. HLS. 


MarneE Fisuinc.—Bangor, Feb. 28.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: The Legislature of Maine has been asked for an ap- 
propriation to build a:'road from Shirley Mills to the forks 
of the Kennebec. This will open a fine country for sports- 
men, and the road will pass along the northern end of the 
beautiful lake called Moxie Pond, which is at least ten miles 
long and well stocked with fish. Other smaller lakes and 
ponds will be within easy reach of this road, and anglers 
will have new waters to wet their lines in if the road is 
made, —PoKE-0’-MoonsHINE, 
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Tue Scarcity or Streep Bass.—Westport Harbor, 
Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: There has been a great 
deal said about the es of striped bass from our 
shores. There are yet large quantities of these fish that 
migrate through Vineyard Sound northward annually as far 
as the Strait of Canso, and possibly around North Cape, Cape 
Brenton’s Island, then westerly across the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence till they reach Shiloah Bay and vicinity, and here 
during the summer months they flourish on the fry of the 
mackerel, the best known spawning ground on the North 
Atlantic coast for the mackerel. A thorough investigation 
would prove that the striped bass was unknown in these 
waters until after the menhaden were all caught up or driven 
from our shores. Since the diminishing of striped bass and 
other kinds of food fish, the fishermen who have supplied 
the markets with them have been constantly ha by 
parties in the Legislature working against the present method 
of fishing. These parties will be found to be largely inter- 
ested in summer resorts and sporting circles, and this class 
will neither catch fish for the _— nor let any one else if 
they can help it. If we stop the present method of taking 
food fish the public could not be supplied. If my sugges- 
tions, published in your valuable paper on Jan. 10, 1884, 
were carried out there would be no scarcity of food fish, and 
with the present way of taking them, three days out of seven 
would supply the public wants of fish. It is my opinion 
that when every acre of available land in the United States 
is cultivated to supply the wants of the people, the fish of 
the ocean, if properly-protected with their food, will be the 
last to fail the public demand.—FIsHERMAN. 


Buiack Bass ror Stocking WATERS.—There is a con- 
stant demand for black bass to place in new waters, and no 
one seems inclined to supply it. We have two inquires this 
week for them, and only a short time ago Mr. E. G. Black- 
ford asked us where he could get five hundred small bass 
about four inches long. We occasionally get letters from 
persons who say they have them, but an order for fifty 
exhausts their stock. Mr. Livingston Stone sometimes offers 
large fish for sale, but he is distant and his prices are high. 
There is a good opening here for some one who has suitable 
water, to stock it well and sell fish of all sizes at a reason- 
able rate, say double the market value, for adult fish, and 
about twenty-five cents each for yearlings of three or four 
inches. The demand has existed for the past ten years and 
is increasing. Many persons in New York derive quite a 
revenue from growing goldfish in small ponds, and we 
believe that with a pond of a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
and from fifteen to twenty feet deep a thriving trade could 
be done with black bass, especially if they were advertised 
in Forest aND STREAM. There is hardly a week in the 

ear that we do not tell inquirers that if they want black 
ass alive they mnst catch them for themselves. Here is a 
chance for some enterprising pond owner. 


THANKS FOR THE VARNISH.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you be so good as to allow me, through your columns, 
to thank very heartily all your correspondents who have so 
kindly responded to my question about varnish for fishing 
rods. To Mr. Wells I am specially indebted, not only for 
names of various varnishes, but also for the manner of ap- 
plying them. From each answer I learned something. 
These ready answers to my own and other inquiries prove 
beyond a doubt the willingness of all true anglers to com- 
municate any knowledge they may possess upon their favor- 
ite recreation. And not ouly so, but they prove the posses- 
sion of knowledge, which I remember one of your corres- 
pondents was some time ago disposed to deny. Ithink your 
correspondent who suggested the asking of. questions, hit 
upon a most excellent plan for developing angling love, and 
I trust it wili be pursued. Will you allow me to compli- 
ment you upon the very greatly increased interest of your 
Sea and River Fishing columns. I know of no paper that 
contains so much that is useful to anglers as does yours, 
Each week it brings something new, instructive, helpful. 
May its shadow never grow less.—M. (March 7, 1885). 


AMERICAN T'ROUT IN ENGLAND.—Mr. Thos. Andrews, of 
Guilford, writes to the London Fishing Gazette as follows: 
“I send you a fontinalis just to show you how we grow them 
in my water. She got stranded and [ had to kill her. She 
weighs one pound six ounces and is two years old. Just see 
the color of her flesh. Eat her and report on her flavor. The 
Sarto, out of the same water, are equally good.” The editor 
of the Guzette, who, by the way, does not think favorably of 
Sontinalis for English streams says: ‘‘We got the chef at the 
George Hotel, Strand, to grill the fish for us, and we can as- 
sure Mr. Andrews that his char was simply charming—flesh 
a deep pink, flavor like that of a Loch Leven trout.” As a 
change from ‘‘speckled beauty” we chant the chaste and 
“charming char.” 


Messrs. ABBEY & ImBRIE, the well-known firm of 
fishing tackle dealers, have removed from their old quarters 
and are now installed in very cosy quarters at No. 18 Vesey 
street, near the Astor House. The change was made neces- 
sary by the demand for more room. One entire floor of the 
four is devoted to. the retail trade, and this has been fitted 
up in a most tasteful and generous manner for the entertain- 
ment of their customers-and-friends (note the hyphens). 
There is plenty of room to swing arod, and so by practical 
test select just the one out of the bewildering variety on dis- 
play.. In their more convenient location and such added 
opportunities, the firm of Abbey & Imbrie will keep up their 
old fame and add to their present reputation. 


Tue Trout OF BEAR RivER.—Your Glens Falls corres- 
pondent, Mr. Cheney, questions'you in regard to the trout of 
Bear River. My identification of specimens taken near the 
Salt Lake refers them'to Salmo virginalis End., a variety of 
S. clarkit Rich., S. purpuratus of Giinther and others. 
You will sce by the publication sent you to-day that I do 
not feel quite justified in following those who consider the 
North American freckled trout of the same species as the 
Kamtchatkan, S. purpuratus of Pallas.—S. W. GARMAN. 





AT THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT, held at 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 16, the first prize and diamond badge in the in- 
tervationall individual championship match, open to the world, was 
won with a Parker gun. The first prize for the best individual score 
in both the international three-men team match and the inter- 
state five-men team match was won with a Parker gun. In the 
inter-state team match four of the five members of the winning team 
snot Parker guns. The two first prizes and one second prize in the 
Von Lengerke sweep, 20yds., use of both barrels, break with second 
barrel to court Ye were won with Parker guns. .The winner breakin 
seven straight with first barrel and second man six with first barre 
and one with second barrel, scoring 644 out of possible 7. The first 

rize inthe Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wad match was won with a 
arker gun. With less representatives, more prizes were won witb 
Parker guns than with those of any other makers.—Adv, 





Sishculture. 


REPORT OF THE NEBRASKA COMMISSION. 





T= report of the Fish Commissioners of Nebraska for 1884 
is before us. The board feels highly gratified with the 
results of the year’s business. A marked and increasing in- 


terest is manifested by the people of the State over an 


former year since the Commission was organized in 1879. 
Between one and two million of pike-perch have been hatched 
inaw ~ 


and planted. The were obtained from 
Mich. Eastern brook trout eggs were obtained from the 


S. F. C. and by purchase from Prete parties, as well as a 

fish in the State ponds, to the 
extent of about 150,000, and were hatched and distributed. 
Carp were also obtained from Washington. The superintend- 
ent, Mr. Martin E. O’Brien, makes a report of his operations, 
in which he recommends a more extended cultivation of pike- 
perch as one of the most profitable of food fishes. Letters are 


few obtained from the adult 


added showing success with German carp. 





REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION. 


\ JE have the nineteenth report of the Fish Commissioners 
of Connecticut to the January session of the General 
Assembly, 1885. The subject of the pollution of streams re- 
ceives attention. The mill owners ask what they can do with 
their refuse if they do not empty them into the streams, and 
the Commissioners reply that ‘‘facts show that in many cases 
may be saved and utilized by the 
farmer or the manufacturer,” and a case is cited where the 
roprietor of a woolen mill in Scotland utilized all the waste 
fi uor from his works, which was converted into various 


their deleterious mate 


articles of commercial value. 


The work of the Commission during the past year has been 
confined to the hatching of shad and the distribution of trout. 
Of shad there was hatched and turned into the Farmington 
River 686,000, and in the Housatonic 3,420,000. Brook trout to 
the number of 600,000 were divided among one hundred and 


fifty applicants, giving 4,000 to each. 


In the matter of a fishway on the Housatonic River at the 
Birmingham dam, the report says that while the dam was in 
rocess of erection, Mr. Foster, then the best authority on 
lhways, planned one, which was erected but was not suc- 
cessful and was modified, and afterward swept away by a 
flood. Afterward Mr. H. H. Buck, of Maine, prepared a plan, 
but did not feel confident that shad would pass through it. In 
the meantime Col. McDonald had invented a fishway on a new 
as well as 
other fish. Last May one of the Commissioners met Col. 
McDonald, who advised waiting until the completion of the 
new fishway of his designing for the Great Falls of the Poto- 
mac, and the result known whether shad will pass over it or 


plan, which he claimed would be successful for s 


not. This seems to the Board to be a wise course. 


Tables of the catch of salt-water fish are given, and an ap- 


pendix giving the fish laws of the State passed last year. 


CARELESSNESS.—The Lancaster, Wis., Fish and Game 
Association, recently obtained 40,000 brook trout fry from the 
State hatchery to stock the streams of Grant ——- = 

ther they 


report that the fish were frozen on arrival. Whe 
were in charge of a messenger or not is not stated. 


The Hennel, 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 








March 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 


Kennel Club. E. 8. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 


April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Dog Show N. E.- Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary, 159A Tremont street. 
April 21, 22 and 23.—Apnnual Dog Show of the St. Louis Gun Club. 


W. A. Albright. Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


April 28, 29, 30 and ry | 1.—Ninth Annual Dog Show of the West- 
ison Square Garden. Entries close April 


minster Kennel Club at 
14. James Mortimer, Superintendent, 48 Broad street, New York. 


May 5, 6. 7 and.8, 1885.—Seconac Annual Dog Show of the Cincin- 
nati Sportsman’s Club, Cincinnati,O. W. A. ter, Superintendent. 
May i3, 14 and 15.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Toronto Dog 


Show Association. W. S. Jackson, Secretary, Toronto. Ont. 


June 2, 3, 4 and 5.—First Annual Dog Show of the Illinois Kennel 


Club. John H. Naylor, Secretary, 3,182 Archer avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


November.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 


Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 
A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 


Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. B. M. Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., 


Secretary. 
A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


— AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 


lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 


Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 28382, New York. Number 


of entries already printed 2113. 


THE DEBARMENT OF WM. H. PIERCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I note in your issue of Feb. 20, a copy of a resolution passed 
by the members of the Philadelphia ennel Club, disqualify- 
ing me from exhibiting at any show held under the auspices 
of their club till Jan. 1, 1887. is action is stated to be owing 
to my entry of Mr. Jas. T. Walker’s Reeta as one of the Glen- 
cho Kennel at the Philadelphia Kennel Club’s show held last 
September. 

ule 2.of the premium list of said show reads as follows: 
“Every person who enters a dog for exhibition must be the 
bona owner [or the duly authorized agent of the owner] 
at the time of closing the entries.” 

Reeta being purchased for, and an inmate and a member of 
the Glencho Kennel, I, acting as Mr. Walker’s duly authorized 
agent, entered her as one of the Glencho Kennel at said show, 
and her entry in their catalogue reads as follows: ‘‘No. 320, 
Wm. H. Pierce, Glencho Kennel, Peekskill, N. Y. Reeta, 
dark red, 4 years (Elcho—Fire Fly).” 

A special being offered for best kennel of Irish setters, I 
asked Mr. Lincoln, the Superintendent and Manager, if I 
could show Reeta with the others as the Glencho Kennel for 
special. He immediately looked over the Glencho Kennel en- 
tries, and in reply said, ‘‘Certainly.” 

Now as I competed for special on the strength of Rule 2 and 
Superintendent Lincoln’s approval, I demand that the club 
shall reconsider their action. Wm. H. Prerce. 

PEEKSKILL, March 7. 

[We — that portion of Mr. Pierce’s letter which has to 
do with the facts of this case. A much larger portion, allud- 
ing to the supposed motive for the club’s action, we omit, as 
beng at the present time irrelevant. ] 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the matter of the Philadel Kennel Club, Mr. Pierce 
and Reeta, I desire simply at this time to say that Reeta, at 
the time of the P. K. C. show, was an inmate of the Glencho 
Kennels, and Mr. Pierce her owner’s duly authorized agent; 








that not the slightest concealment of her ownership was 
practiced, and that she was not entered for the kennel special 
until Mr. Lincoln had ruled it proper she should be. I shall 
have more to say next week, with your permission, when I 
hope to make it —— that in this matter the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club are liable to discipline by A. K. C. 
JAMES T. WALKER. 
Troy, N. Y., March 9. 


THE NEW HAVEN DOG SHOW. 


HE entries for the New Haven Dog Show, to be held next 
week, amount to 485, just 100 more than last year. The 
mastiff, pointer, setter and spaniel classes are very well repre- 
sented. oo noted dogs will be present, and the quality in 
all classes as well as the number, will be a great improvement 
upon last year. Mr. Porter wishes us to request all exhibitors 
to have their dogs at the Armory on Tue evening, if pos- 
sible, in order to facilitate the benching. e secretary an- 
nounces that all dogs sent by express must be fully prepaid or 
they will not be received. 


THE BOSTON DOG SHOW. 


A’ a@ meeting of the New England Kennel Club, on Tues- 

day evening, it was decided that Rule 8 in their premium 
list be changed to conform exactly with that of the New 
Haven Kennel Club, which is as follows: 

“8, A dog to compete in the champion class must have won 
three first prizes in classes at bench shows given under the 
auspices of clubs, members of this Association. And a dog 
having won three first prizes at above shows cannot compete 
in an open class when there is a champion class for its kind, 
but must compete in such champion class. (Every winning, 
either in champion or open class, will be recognized as one 


The sensible action of the New England Club inthis matter, 
we believe, will be very favorably received by exhibitors. 


W. WADE’S AMENDE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Two years since Mr. C. H. Mason handed me a piece of 

pew to give to Mr. Mortimer, in the judging ring at Pitts- 
urgh, just as Creole and Nevison were to be judged for the 
$50 special. 

At the time, and frequently since then, I have charged that 
this was a request to Mr. Mortimer to divide the prize. 

I have recently learned, on the most unquestionable author- 
ity, that the contents of this note were Mr. Mason’s notes on 
the black and tan terrier class. 

I have, therefore, been guilty of a great wrong toward Mr. 
Mason and hasten to repair it, as far as I can, and ask Mr. 
Mason’s pardon for the great injustice 1 have done him. 

W. Wave. 

Hutton, Pa., March 9, 1885. 





EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


TT was a meeting of the Board of Governors of the 

Eastern Field Trials Club at the St. James Hotel, New 
York, last Tuesday evening. Pierre Lorillard and Henry B. 
Livingston, New York, were elected members. The committee 
on revision of the running rules made a partial report, which 
was adopted. Rule 24 was changed and the maximum points 
of merit were changed to read: Pointing, including nose, 25, 
staunchness 10, and style in pointing 5, total 40. Pace 8, 
range 12, quartering 5, and style 5; total 30. Obedience 10, re- 
trieving 10, and backing 10, making a total of 100. Other 
changes were discussed which the committe will act upon and 
report at the next meeting. Among the proposed changes 1s 
that of the rule governing a bye, and it will probably be 
changed to conform with that of the National. It was voted 
that dogs to be eligible for the Derby of 1886 must: be whelped 
on or after May 1, 1885. 


THE SIZE OF BEAGLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read the articles in your paper in regard to the size 
of beagles with considerable interest. Inasmuch as game 
birds are fast disappearing from covers that used to contain 
them, I have been compelled with others to fall back upon 
rabbit chasing for outdoor sport. I have used hounds of the 
beagle variety for a number of years, and have found those 
about fourteen or fifteen inches in height, weizhing about 
thirty pounds, the best. The small dogs are of little value for 
reasons ae stated in your valuable paper. 

Too many of these dogs are timid and gunshy. They lack 
courage and intelligence. 

A very — mixture of hound, perhaps, toa breeder, was 
a strain of a cross between a beagle and a dachshund. And 

et they were the best dogs I ever saw, and had all the good 
unting qualifications any one could ask. 

Three or four of these dogs ran together for a number of 
years, and the music of that pack and their sure, steady and 
good work, gave one who appreciates such things an untold 
amount of ——_ They were tri-colored, mostly white, 
with tan and some with black and tan spots on. 

Attention to the breeding of these dogs would give, it seems 
to me, a more even size and hunting qualities. And as they 
will be used more and more in the future, care ought to be 
taken toward securing perfection all around. 

: GEORGE R. PEcK. 

Avsurn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XXVI. 


I HEAR that the Hanley Dog Show, in point of numbers, 

is not likely to be the success that the committee had a 
right to expect for their generous schedule of prizes. I ho 
my information may not be confirmed, as I can see from the 
printing and advertising, the show is likely to have a large ac- 
count to meet for expenses. 

The Warwick authorities have just issued their schedule, 
and it bears the impression of success on every page. This 
show is now a good third to the Kennel Club and Birmingham 
in the race for position. I shall not be surprised to see War- 
wick close with a thousand entries. 

Among the judges [am astonished to see the name of Mr. 
F. Gresham—not for St. Bernards, about which everybod 
admits he knows more than others require to, but for Scotc 
terriers, Airedales, Bedli ms, Skyes, Dalmatians and Blen- 
heim spaniels! ‘How did he do it?’ is the inquiry on all 
sides. e exhibitors of these varieties, whose indignation has 
been aroused by the news, have a right to inquire how he con- 
trived to secure the appointment, Py what back-stairs, 
kitchen influence he has managed to saddle a respectable com- 
mittee with his compromising services? Was it for this he 
cajoled the proprietors of the Live Stock Journal into giving 
free subscriptions as prizes, an ignoble generosity, forsooth! 
This is a trum form of bribery unwortay of Mr. 


Gresham’s abilities. With regard to his knowle of the 
breeds he, for the sake of advertisement, has undertaken to 
judge, it is positively nil. The only connection that I can 
imagine between these varieties and Mr. Gresham, would 
take the form of those illicit and irregular favors that not in- 
frequently pass betwixt some exhibitors and some reporters. 
There is already a protest against the appointment in the 
Shooting Times from an Airedale and i 
accuses Mr. Gresham of making a “fiasco at Paisley.” I 
would forward what I have said on this subject to the Shoot- 
~~ direct, but I hesitate to burden the editor with the 
° 


gton man, who 


inquiries that would follow the publica- 
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tion of an 
London efitor apologies on this head. 
Among the list o 


notice Mr. W. K. Taunton’sname. He is the 


(London) where they held meetings and 
fated Aston show. It was drowned wit 


on the undertaking by the public. 
secretary to mournfully sing: 


“The cold streams ran by him, his eyes wept apace; 
O willow, willow, willow!” 


I have by me a catalogue of the show and I can ungrudg- 
ingly credit the society with much inventive and ingenious 
ability. The challenge classes they instituted have undoubt- 
edly supplied the Kennel Club with their latest idea. The in- 
telligent energy exhibited by Mr. Taunton made him at one 
time a warm favorite for the Kennel Club coaretary ane, 
though it may be said that we have seen since he would not 
have cared for the position, it also brought him under Mr. 
Morrell’s (bloodhounds) notice when he was chairman of the 
Association, and thus led to acloser association, for I hear 
that Mr. Taunton has become a partner in Morrell’s govern- 
ment black ink firm. I congratulate Mr. Taunton upon at- 
taining a position fully merited by his spirited business capa- 


bilities. 


Mr. Taunton has taken the lead, ably assisted by his trusty 


lieutenant, Mr. Emil Portier, of the movement for re-estab- 
lishing in public estimation brindle-colored mastiffs. 
think, nor hove, they will succeed. I have only seen one mas- 
tiff of that color that I should be proud to sell, and that was 
Wolsey in Vero Shaw’s “Book of the Dog.” Iam inclined to 
consider that the finest picture in the work. 

Allthe champion prizes at Warwick will be gold medals: 
the entrance fee in these classes is a stiff one—twenty shillings 
for each dog. 

Mr. Langdale, who was a spaniel breeder of repute when 
many of us were in our green-as-grass days, buying St. Ber- 
nard pups (‘thet will make champions”) of Mr. Gresham, is 
now interesting himself in the resuscitaticn of the Spaniel 
Club. “The witty captain,” as a dunderheaded Scotchman 
was lately inspired to call him, has got his shoulder to the 
wheel, and I hope he will drive the car right over the Toy 
Spaniel Club project. What do they want of clubs, are they 
not satisfied? They are combed by fair women to sleep in 
their laps—what more do you want? 

Isee that the Capting is among the puzzlists, and has not 


- forgotten the surroundings of his youth. Among the ‘quaint 


sayings of parish clerks” sent up to the society paper Truth 
this week (Feb. 19), is this one: ‘‘You should come to our 
church, man, when me and the parson does the cursing of a 
Hash Wednesday. Lor, ’ow we does give it °em.—Langdale.” 

Our sporting press has been indulging in sickening pans 
over asensational run of the Bicester foxhounds. The run 
was one of the longest on record and terminated by the fox 
expiring in front of the pack. Two horses dropped dead from 
axhanstion, one of them, I am sorry to relate, ridden by a 
lady. This act, so far from exciting disgust for its brutality, 
has even been celebrated by the artist’s pencil in our Graphic. 
The whole business is foreign to my instincts as a sportsman. 
The death of these two noble, high-couraged brutes fills my 
mind wich the greatest abhorrence of their riders’ merciless 
bid for newspaper fame, and strengthens the foundation of my 
contempt for that rotten society which is supposed to exist 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

We have had an unusual number of disputes over best dogs 
lately. In one case a dog followed a man to his house. The 
dog was taken in and hospitabiy treated, and the finder even 
advertised for the owner, who promptly turned up, removed 
his property and refused compensation to even defray disburse 
meots. The finder brought an action against him for twenty- 
five shillings. He was nonsuited, the judge telling him that 
the action he had taken was entirely a voluntary one. In an- 
other case a workingman — to a magistrate to know if 
he could retain possession of a dog he had found and that he 
would like to keep. The magistrate replied that he could 
keep the dog until the owner found him out. I am under the 
impression that this magistrate’s decision was faulty, and 
that the finder could never get into trouble by keeping 
the dog. i have inquired into the law on this 
subject and gather the instructions to the police are that 
they shall arrest all stray and ownerless dogs and conduct 
them to the police station. This is obviously a regulation 
framed rather for the protection of the public than in the in- 
terests of the dog-owner. The dogs so procured are daily col- 
lected from the stations and conveyed to the Home for Lost 
Dogs. They are kept there for three days, during which period 
they can be claimed and removed by their rightful owners. 
At the expiration of that time they become, according to their 
rules, the Home’s property, to do with as they think fit, which 
means that if they are worthless curs they are destroyed, but 
if they have a marketable value they are kept on the chance 
of finding a purchaser. The proceeds of such sales are de- 
voted to the funds of the Home, which is otherwise well sup- 
— by voluntary subscriptions. I am not accurately in- 

‘ormed upon the Home’s legal status in this particular, nor do 
I know how they would act supposing an owner saw his dog 
in their kennels and claimed it after the three days. I am 
quite certain that were it my dog I should claim it and sue 
the Home for its retention should they refuse to give it up, 
offering of course, and fully exvecting, to pay all expenses of 
keep, etc. It seems to me that it would be too hard upon a 
man to expect him to purchase his own property. The Home 
could put itself right upon this point by advertising their 
finds, and if this tailed to discover the owners, the latter 
would, as in other similar legal cases, forfeit their claims. 
The institution of the Home has been a great boon to London- 
ers, for it has served toclear the streets of the wandering 
wretches that, diseased from filth and savage from hunger, 
had become a danger to respectable dogs and the public itself. 

Though I cannot ¢° feeling that Mr. Sheffield has been snob- 
bishly treated by the Bristol committee over his objection to 
the pug with the ornamental collar, yet I am heartily glad 
that the ‘“‘Cox on collars” question has terminated in favor of 
the part proprietor of the /veld and Kennel Club committee- 
man. As the Bristol schedule distinctly insisted upon “plain 
collars,” Mr. Shetfield’s objection was a valid one, but this is a 
case where the end justifies the means, and the little act of in- 
justice on the part of the Bristol people, formed to please 

r. Cox, will be overlooked for its effect, if the result of 
itis to expunge forever a noe ess and insulting regula- 
tion. The Kennel Club having itself long ago relinquished t the 
thought that a judge could be influenced in his decisions by 
recognizing a dog’s collar should have at thesame time insisted 
that their altered regulation be adopted by all shows that use 
their rules. Even at Hanley I read that “‘All dogs must be 
forwarded with a suitable strong chain and plain collar.” 
The new and sensible wording of the regulation omits the 
description ‘‘plain.” 

‘the Bulldog Club is going to hold a show early in the year 
and the London Aquarium is mentioned as the locale. Will 
the very particular manager of this establishment prudishly 
restrict the entries to the male sex? It is unofficially men- 
tioned that ‘Mr. Benjaminis likely to be the judge.” If an- 
other soubriquet is required for this pushing young fancier, I 
would suggest “The Compleat Angler,” though seriously I do 


hing from my pen. I fear already owe another 


donors to the Warwick prize fund, I 
gentleman who 
some two years ago misguided the fortunes of a mongrel body 
—— the British Kennel Association. In fact he also 
ounded this curiously compounded society, the object of which 
was to hold a show or two in the year, hire a keeper for the 
members’ use and support the Kennel Club. It is strange but 
true that several conspicuous men of doggy society were 
wheedled into the fold. They hired a room in the Strand 
ave birth to the ill- 

too much water. 
There were the society’s own water trials, then the water 
trials of the elements and lastly the cold water trials thrown 
Afterward the funds got 
into low water and the members swam away leaving the poor 


I neither 
































upright judge. 
e 


ad 

ing “‘circular” application to the Speci Clubs 

secretaries for extra prizes, which 

until they inform exhibitors upon the classes the 
The last Brighton show was a financial failure. 


ve, 
Rola it some way out of the town in an open 


of the railway station and ‘‘Mutton’s.” 


I hear that they are likely to get the Corn Exchange, than 
The Exchange con- 
tains accommodation for at least a thousand dogs. As the 
business men are certain to require it on a Thursday, the = 
be objectionable but Tnavedd- 
turday can appreciate 
the gain to the receipts that will accrue through opening on the 
If the committee are smart and lucky they will 
hire the Pavilion grounds and have a band to play in the even- 
e has an entrance into the gardens. That 


which no place could be more suitable. 


will have to open on eee and close Wednesday 
The intervening Sunday woul 
able. Those who know Brighton on a 


half holiday. 


ing. The Excha 
would tempt the London fanciers. 
Stock, publishes another d 
is the black and tan collie 


sume. Without any fear of recognition by the 


with a portrait of LILLIBULERO. 


Fes. 22, 1885. 


This story is true. 
have knowledge of the circumstances related. 
of just such people up here: 


part of an Indian village. Poor Mousse. 
blows and no end of rushing after cattle and barkin, 
was his portion, but withal he kept up a good 
Mousse. He curled his tai] in spite of the 


ears in spite of the blows, wail 


tried to scoop his eyes out. 


taking the baby with them, and as the others played aimless! 
around, the little one toddled into the waters of the rapid. 


them, would be bold, aye and foolhardy. 


springs for life. The current is swift, but the dog is swifter, 


another’s on the battle field they give him the cross of his 


sovereign. What will Mousse get for saving a life in a rapid? 


No dinner. Everybody is too busy taking care of the baby to 
think of that. The next morning Mousse is hungry, and he 
wants a little fun too, so he chases down a hen and kills it be- 


fore the very eyes of his mistress, the mother of the child he 
saved, the owner of that hen. She, outraged at such a sacri- 
fice to whet the hungry appetite of her infant’s rescuer, 
catches up an axe, runs out and calls to her the child-saver, 
the hero-dog, and splits his head open.” 


WORMS IN THE CAVITY OF A DOG'S HEART.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: My dog was taken sick. I noticed at 


first that his urine was black and bloody ; in two days he had 
a short breath and would take no food. The third day, when 
I gave him barley water, he coughed twice very hard, and 
was dead in no time. Upon dissection everything inside 
looked healthy and in good condition, but in his heart I found 
a bunch of long worms about the size of a goose egg, and in 
one of the lobes another smaller bunch. There was very little 
blood in the heart and that very much discolored. How did 
the worms come there, and coulu he have been cured?—G.A.W. 
(Pattersonville, La.). [Our correspondent’s statement seems 
definite, and this is not the first time that we have heard of 
what appeared to be bunches of white worms in the cavities 
of a dog’s heart. We know of no authentic instance of worms 
in the heart cavities of a dog. We are forced to conclude that 
what seemed to be worms was either post mortem fibrinous 
clots, or what is more likely, the muscular fibres of the auricles 
or ventricles called musculi pectinati, which tin the auricles 
exactly resemble a bunch of worms. Can any of our corres- 
pondents, medical or lay, throw any light on the subject? If 
any of our readers who notice anything like this would put 
some of the worms in a small bottle of alcohol and forward it 
to us, the matter could be determined at once.] 


THE AMERICAN FOXHOUND.—South Norwalk, Conn., 
March 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you be kind 
enough to agitate the quesiton of having our native foxhounds 
recognized as a class at the bench shows. I think from what 
I hear among owners of hounds that they would be giad to 
exhibit them if there was a possibility of getting a fair chance. 
As it is now, if they enter their hounds they will ao ae the 
class with English hounds and be judged by the English stand- 
ard, which is far from all good points in our natives. I am 
sure there are a great many native hounds in the Eastern 
States that are considered first-class in the chase, and I, for 
one, would like to see them brought out in full torce at the 
bench show, where we could com notes and do something 
toward improving them more. Give our natives a chance in 
the shows and we will guarantee them in the chase, hence 
they will become the more sought after and will be still more 
improved in their qualities by careful breeding, and ere long 
will take the lead of all others in our rough, rugged New Eng- 
land States. Come, boys, lend your hands to the cause and 
let us boom it up until we have our dogs recognized. Will the 
Westminster Kennel Club start the by giving us a separate 
class? They take the lead of all others in everything—good 
shows, gud judges, good dogs, etc.—NaTIVE. 


NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CLUB.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: At the annual meeting of the New England Kennel 
Club held March 7, the following members were elected to 
serve one year: Arthur W. Pope, President; T. C. Faxon, 
Vice-President; Lowell T. Field, Treasurer; J. A. Nickerson, 
Secre! . Executive Committee: Arthur W. Pope, T. C. 
Faxon, Lowell T. Field, Jean Grosvenor, J. A. Nickerson. 
Finance Committee: J. Frank Perry, Chas. H. Baker, Arthur 
W. Pope. Standing committee on membership, John E. 
gad F, H. Cunningham, F. M. Curtis.—J. A. NICKERSON, 

Jy: . 


not think the club’s choice could fall upon a more efficient and 


ueen of watering places is bustling itself about holding 

og show. The have already taken the first step by mak- 
yi honorary 

ey are wally to get 
ntend to 

They 
field called Pres- 
ton Park. It was too far to walk, and the public’s interest in 
dogs did not run to cabs. It was a Kennel Club show, and 
they lost a couple of hundred pounds over it. The towns- 
people who are organizing the present meeting will do well to 
profit by the experience and find a suitable spot within reach 


The ‘“‘Dead-Alive Journal,” otherwise known as the Live 
picture this week. The subject 
utland. The artist’s name is with- 
held, out of consideration for his friends and ee 1 
ublic, 
should be quite willing to trust him (to copy for publication) 


MOUSSE.—Montreal, Canada.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is vouched for by yelpers. pores who 
e have lots 

‘‘Mousse was a big, hulking, yel- 
low dog, one of those indescribable mongrels that are called 
hounds, look like wolves, and peer to make up the larger 
He was never given 

a good meal from one end of the year to the other; kicks and 
at sheep 
eart, did 
cks, cocked his 
out at the moon and played 
with the three small children of his master without letting the 
young villains know that he had fangs—not even when they 
Mousse and the people that owned 
and abused him lived on Ile Perrot, and quite close to the little 
old stone cottage, runs fiercely a rapid, as ugly and nasty a 
bit of broken water as can well be found. One day last fall 
the mistress of the house sent her children, the youngest a 
baby of a year, out into the sunshine, attended only by old 
yellow Mousse. Down to the river strayed the older children, 





little mite of humanity adrift there amid foaming waves and 
cruel jutting rock edges as sharp as knives, and the man who 
would, even to rescue a precious life, thtow himself among 
But Mousse is not a 
man. Heisonly adog. With one wild spring he follows the 
baby into the foam. The water lashes him and throws him on 
the rocks, it leaps on him like a tiger, but with his yellow eyes 
all shining, Mousse arches himself to meet the shock, and 


and safely dog and child reach the solid ground at last. But 
who shall tell of the struggle? When a man risks his life for 








































“TRAINING vs. BREAKING.”—Canal Fulton, 0.—Editor 
Forest and Stream; I have thought for some time it wasmy 
duty to write you and thank you for your great favor con- 
ferred on sportsmen by publishing - vs. B ae 
have for a number of years been an enthusiastic wing-shooter 
and have had to train my own dogs, and as soon as Mr. Ham- 
mond’s work was published I procured a copy and bought a 
ae bitch, Queen Bow (King Bow ex Bow Queen). from the 

troit Kennel Club, and I have trained her by Mr. Ham- 
mond’s method and it has worked to my entire satisfaction. 
I have heretofore used the instructions of Dinks, Mayhew and 
Hutchinson to break my Come, but I never hadas well-trained 
dogs as I now have by Mr. Hammond’s method. nor dogs that 
were half so affectionate. I made one mistake in train 
Queen Bow that I found out when I commenced to hunt q 
with her last fall. I used to make her point her food or bits 
of food. She wood point nicely, but I found when she came 
to point birds I had not held her long enough on the point on 
her food, tor she would hold her birds about as long as she 
was used to point, and then she would break her point. I 
have now trained her longer on her point and _ she is all right. 
1 give this to show that your principle is all right, but that 
mistakes may be made. One-half the pleasure of a true 
sportsman is in the working and training of his dogs. The 
sportsman who will buy “Training vs. Breaking” and train a 
puppy by Mr. Hammond’s method, will find greater pleasure 

unting with that dog than if he uses an equally well-broken 
dog of some other man’s breaking.—Gro. HOovER. 


CLUBS AND SHOWS.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Luke W. White writes in the Forest anp STREAM of last 
week as follows: ‘And to show Mr. Mason that even he is 
not free from inconsistency, I will here relate some facts. 
The first time that I ever saw the now most familiar signature 
of C. H. Mason, was under a criticism of ‘Dogs at the New 
York Show,’ in Forest aNnD STREAM about four years ‘ 
Talking of the pointers there, he said: ‘A weedier, er 
lot it was never my misfortune to behold;’ and Gregory’s 
Belle, unplaced ({ bred her), was one of that same lot. Since 
this opinion of Mr. Mason’s was published, he gave that same 
Belle first prize, I believe it was at W: n.” Mr. White 
also informs your readers that he hates ‘“‘abuse.” Does he 
also hate the truth? If he is nota hater of that virtué wh 
don’t he give the date of the paper in which the allege 
critique appeared? I ama constant and careful reader of the 
FOREST AND STREAM, but fail to discover that Mr. Mason ever 
stated what Mr. White attributes to him, and as Mr. W. likes 
to have things ‘‘above board,” perhaps he won’t mind giving 
the date when the critique appeared, also the date of the 
Washington show. It really appears to me that Mr. White 
in attempting to make black look white, has succeeded in 
making white look black. I don’t propose to fight Mr. Mason’s 
battles, but I hate—WarrewasH. 


THE PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB.—There is every 
pa that the Philadelphia Kennel Club will give a 

mch show of dogs during the month of May, and strong 
efforts are being made to pefrect the plans. It was first 
intended to hold an exhibition in conjunction with the Phila- 
delphia State Agricultural Society, in September or October 
next, but this is met with considerable disfavor among the 
members. The Philadelphia Morning Record of March 7 
makes an announcement as above, and the matter is therefore 
a secret no longer. Although perhaps premature in its 
announcement that the Philadelphia Kennel Club will hold a 
show this spring, it is almost settled that such an exhibition 
will be given, and a meeting called for March 10 will conclude 
the preliminaries. At a meeting of the Philadelphia Kennel 
Club held March 3, at the rooms of the association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected. Vice-President, Col. Ridgway: 
as, Mr. E. Comfort; Treasurer, Mr. L. Shuster, Jr.— 

OMoO. 


A BIG ONE.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Apropos of an item on large dogs which appeared in the issue 
of ForREsST AND StREAM for Feb. 26,1 inclose the following 
mac the Rochester Union, Feb. 18: ‘‘Hon. Charles 
Ww. all of this city, brought to the Union sanctum to-day 
the largest English mastiff in the world. The canine is the 
aes sgh | of Mr. G. L. Thomas of Albany. He answers to the 
name of Senator, is thirteen months old, and weighs 160 

unds. Senator is out of the celebrated English bitch Nina 

y Dido, the great English dog whose dam was Buff. Both 
father and mother have taken the first prizes at the bench 
shows in New York for the last three years. His height is 
351¢ inches over the withers, extreme length, tip of nose to 
end of tail, 7 feet 8inches. He is valued at $1,500.”—CRICKET. 
{If Senator’s measurements are no more accurate than the 
names and winnings of his ancestors, he will hardly be able to 
sustain his claim as the “largest mastiff in the world.”] 


THE CINCINNATI DOG SHOW.—We have received the 
pr list of the Cincinnati dog show to be held May 5, 6 
and 8, The prize in each champion class is $10 with $10 an 
$5 in the open classes and a ribbon in the puppy classes. The 
show will Sbe held under the rules of the American Kennel 
Club with the exception that to Rule 8, which requires three 
first prizes to enter the champion class, the following note is 
added: ‘‘Note.—Rule 8 applies to American Kennel Club 
shows, beginning at the New Brunswick show of 1885. Dogs 
that have won a first prize prior to that date in open classes 
at the bench shows of any organization now a member of the 
American Kennel Club, should be entered in the champion 
class also.” Entries close April 24, Washington A. Coster, 

Superintendent, Box 48, Cincinnati, O. 


THE PORCUPINE has been credited in popular belief with 
the uncanny power of darting his quills and piercing his 
enemies at a distance; and there is one particular ‘‘Porcupine” 
(he of the Philadelphia Sporting Life), who actually does pos- 
sess this quill-dart: ng ift. His point-blank range from Phila- 
delphia is long. 87 deg. 37 min. 30 sec. W., lat. 41 deg. 53 min. 
8 sec. N. There is no dodging the quills, and the hapless 
victims are having a truly agonizing time of it. 


THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW.—The Westminster Kennel 
Club have received a cablegram from Mr. Hugh Dalziel 
accepting the position of judge at their show next month. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
kt” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


H. F., Haverhill, Mass.—A Newfoundland dog has partially lost the 
use of his legs. He reels as one intoxicated when he starts to walk. 
He eats all right but drinks more thau usual. Ans. Look tothe 
bowels and eral condition of your dog. How old is he? Give him 
ten drops of the tinct. nux vomica night and morning in sweetened 
water. You do not give enough particulars. 

H. A. B., Charleston, W. Va.—My cocker pup has had diarrhewa 
for nine months. I have tried Grover’s diarrboea cure and it does 
him no good. I finally gave him two doses of worm medicine and he 
passed six tape worms from four to six feet in length. Ans. Tape 
worms are not uncommon in dogs. The treatment is to limit the 
diet for some days and to give some worm medicine, such as oil of 
worm seed, santonine or male fern, and then to physic. For simple 
diarrhoea a castor oil laxative followed by bismuth and opium 
powders is sufficient. 

V. E.S., Colorado.—A pointer pup 10 months old is troubled with 
canker of the ear. I have had it cut from one ear, but evidently did 
not cut deep enough, and now the other ear is affected. I dislike to 
cut his ears again. Ans. You may use the bromo chlorallum and 
laudanum, so often recommended by us, or Goulard’s extract of lead, 
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or the glycerite of tannin of the strength of grains to the Beauty. City View Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) g ig bitch pomay 
ounce. A little powdered opium, one grain to oO. ey ee 360), h 4, six (three dogs), by their Napoleon (A.K. 


added to the latter. Always wash the ears « 
and castiie soap before making the application. 

P. P., Burlington, Vt.—1. A young pointer dog is troubled with sore 
eyes. Every morning the ball of the eye is completely covered with 
a thick gravish discharge, and when removed a film sometimes 

thers over the eye so as to obstruct the light. When the eyes are 

urned to the light it can be seen that the whites are swollen and 
entirely of a reddish or pinkish hue, The first tronble eame from a 
hard cold which seemed to settle iu the eyes. I have used a wash of 
warm water and vinegar, and lately have d a solution of sul- 
phate of zinc two or three times a day. The solution jnmneditny 
clears away the discharge. but it returns in the night. What sball 
use? 2. A cocker pup, about eight months old, is troubled with a 
porate yellowish scurf over the whole body, but chiefly on the head. 

f combed or brushed off it returns. Tbe pup has been kept in a clean, 
cool place; his bedding, shavings, has been changed every week; he 
has never had any meat to speak of, but has been fed on oatmeal, 
Indian meal and milk. Does the scurf indicate any disease of the 
blood, and what should be used toremoveit? Ans. 1. You had better 
supplement your local treatment of your pointer’s eyes with measures 
toward the gener+! condition. Do not too high Mush and 
milk with occasional bits of cooked meat stirred in is an excellent 
diet. Keep the bowels free. Satisfy yourself that your dog has not 
contracted the distemper. This disease is characterized by discharges 
from all'the mucous membranes, eyes, nose, mouth. Also Joss of 
flesh, appetite capricous, hot nose, and fever. Itiscontagious. Give 
bim also ten drops of the tincture of the chloride of :ron iu sweetened 
water night and morning. You may try alum solution, ten grains to 
the ounce of water, for the eyes. 2. The cocker pup should get five 
drops of Fowler's solution of arsenic in food night and morning, in- 
creased after two weeks to eight drops. 


SALES. 


k@™ See instructions at head of this column. 

Robin Adair (A.K.R. 2030)—Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698) whelps. Lemon 
and white pointers, whelped Nov. 15, 1884, by Clifton Kennel Club, 
come Oy, N. J., a dog to J. A. Dyson, Washington, Ga., and a bitch 
to E. H. Snip, Troy, N. Y. 

Honor Bright. Black greyhound bitch (A.K.R. 902) by H. W. 
Smith, Worcester. Mass., to H. W. Clark, Providence, K. I. 

Tom. Liver and white pointer dog, whel Nov. 20, 1884, by Fritz 
(-5->. 268) out of Bird (A K.R. 1658), by Maple Kennels, Patterson, 

.Y., to H. A. Burton, Chariestown, W. Va. 

Echo. Red Irishsetter bitch,whelped July 11, 1884 (Glencho—Nora). 
by A. A. Sampson, Troy, N. Y., to Seymour Van Santvoord, same 


ce. 

Gun (A.K.R. 1588)\—Pearl Blue (A.K.R. 1542) whelp. Black, white 
and tan English setter dog, whel J ~ 19, 1884, by Charles York, 
Bangor, Me., to J. W. Hamer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rex G. Red Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 1971), by W. A. Gordon, Grand 
Forks, Dak., to Messrs. Quackenbush & Baldwin, Arv lla. Dak. 

VeraG. Red Irish setter bitch (A.K.R. 1973), by W. A. Gordon, 
Grand Forks, Dak., to Messrs. Quackenbush & Baldwin, Ai villa, Dak.§ 

Bruce, Liver and white Euglish setter dog, whelped Dec. 4, 1884 
(Dash If1.—Katydid), by E. H. Fisher, New Bedford, Mass., to Geo. 
Jarvis, New York. : 

Peck’s Bad Girt. Black, white and tan English setter bitch,whelped 
May 6, 1884 (Mack B.—Chica). by Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, 
Mass., to Everett F. Boyd, Nortb Attleboro, Mass. 

Blue Bird. English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 1884 (Mack B.— 
Maude), by Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, Mass., to John Kerr, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Foreman—Nettie B. whelp. Black, white and tan English setter 
dog, whel Oct. 7, 1884, by Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, 
Mass., to C. F. Bole, Clevelaud, O. 

Cash Boy—Katydid 1. whelp. Black and white English setter dog, 
whelped Nov. 8, 1884, by E. H. Fisher, Jr., New Bedford, Mass., to VU. 
O. Smith, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Fairy King. Orange belton English setter dog, whelped Aug. 3, 
1884 (Foreman—Jessie), by Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, 





KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
oulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, Mass., to F. E. Lewis, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. Belva. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 3, 
8. Sex. 7, Sire, with his sire and dam. 1881 (Foreman—Jessie), by Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, 
4, Age, or 8. Owner of sire. Mass., to F. E. Lewis. Tarrytown, N. Y. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or _6. Dam, with her sire and dam. Foreman—Nettie B. whelps. Lemon and white English setter 


bitches, whelped Oct. 7, 1884, by Blackstone Kennels, South Attle- 
boro, Mass., one to E. L. Sylvester, Old Town, Mass., and one t> C. 
E. Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

Lill 1. White, black and tan beagle bitch, 3yrs. old (Boxer IT.— 
Lil), by A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., to Messrs. Shaner « Rich- 


of death 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper-only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 


(™ See instructions at head of this column. 


“cho. By Seymour Van Santvoord, Troy, N. Y., for re’ Irish setter | 41dson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i ‘ 4 Black Crook. Black cocker ¢paniel bitch, whelped Jan. 16, 1885, by 
bitch, whelped July 11, 1334, by champion Glencho out of Sampson’s Obo II. (A.K.R. 432) out of Critic (A.K.R. 303), by W. O. Partridge, 


No:a (Elcho—Fire Fly). 
Mark Twain. By ©. O. Smith, Binghamton, N. Y., for black and 


white English setter dog, whelped Nov. 18, 1884, by Cash Boy (Cashier 
—Flake) out of Katydid LI. (Dash III.—Katydid). 

Seth A. By Geo. P. Allender, San Francisco, Cal., for black, white 
and tan Fnglish setter dog. whelped Nov. 14, 1884, by Buckellew 
(A.K.R. 30) out of Madam Llewellin (Rake—Roxy). 

Frolic. By John Wiedemer, Atlantic City, N. J., for red Irish set- 
ter bitch, whelped Jan. 26, 1885, by Chester (Duke— Brownie) out of 
Lay Bess (Dash Eicho—Bess). 

Fairy King, Franklin, frolic and Fern. By Blackstone Kennels, 
South Attleboro. Mass., for orange belton and blue belton English 
setter dogs and blue belton and white and lemon bitches, whelped 
Oct. 7, 1884, by champion Foreman (Dashing Monarch—Fairy II.) out 
of Jessie (Blue Dan—Flake'. 

Farmer and Folly. By Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, Mass. 
for orange belton English setter dog and blue belton bitch, whelped 
Oct. 7, 1884. by Foreman (Dashing Monarch—Fairy II.) out of Nettie 
B, (Mark—Rose). 

Blackstone a Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, Mass., for 
blue belton English setter dog, whelped Jan. 5. 1885, by Foreman 
(Dashing Monarch—Fairy II.) out of Grace B. (London—Dawn) 

Chloe. By Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, Mass., for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, whelped July 12, 1884 (champion 
Foreman—Uliny Carter). 

Paragon and Pansy By Blackstone Kennels, South Attleboro, 
Mass., tor white English setter dog and orange and white bitch, 
whelped Feb. 2, 1885, by champion Plantagenet out of Jessie (Blue 
Dan—Flake). 

Belva. By F. E. Lewis, Tarrytown, N. Y., for black, white and tan 
English setter biteh, whelped Aug. 3, 1884, by champion Foreman out 
of Jessie (Blue Dan—Flake). 

Prior CLaim.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your issue of March 
5Isee that Mr. C. P. Emory, of Loveland, O., has claimed the name 
of Alpina for his St. Bernard bitch. That name belongs to me, as I 
claimed it in your paper a year ago,and Alpina is registered in 
A. K. R. of March, 1884, No. 928. She is now the property of Dr. J. 
H. Hinton, of New York city.—Essex KENNELS (Andover, Mass., 
March 9). 

Jem Wind’em. By O. D. Thees, New York, for blue belton English 
setter dog, whelped May 15, 1884, by Count Noble (Count Wind’em— 
Nora) out of Lady May (A.K.R. 1371). 

East Lake Pug Kennels. By Geo. Gillivan, West Jefferson, O., for 


his kennel of pugs. 
_ BRED. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Nellie C.—Mentor lI. Garret Roacb’s (New York) St. Bernard bitch 
Nellie C. (A.K.R. 415) to Mill Brook Kennels’ Mentor I{. (Mentor—The 
Nun), Feb. 24. 

Wanda—Verone. Mill Brook Kennels’ (New York) St. Beruard bitch 
Wanda (A.K.R. 194) totheir Verone (A.K.R. 418), Feb. 16. 

Shelloch—Dunrobin. Geo. Shepard Page’s (New York) imported 
deerhound bitch Shelloch (Ossian—Brenda) to his imported Dunrobin 


Boston. s., to J. F. Knight, Worcester, Mass. 

Carlo IT. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog. whelped Jan. 22, 1285 
(Carlo, A K.R. 89—Sheila, A.K.R. 796), by Alpine Kennels, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., to John V. Hecker, Darien, Conn. 

Obo 1. (A.K.R. 432)—Critic (A.K.R. 308) whelps. Black cocker 
spaviel bitches, whelped Jan. 16, 1885, by W. O. Partridge, Boston, 

ass., one to E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., and one to W. Johnson, 
Boston, Mass. 

Regina. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, whelped Jan. 31, 1885 
(Cario, A.K R. 89—Ursula, A.K.R. 26), by Alpine Kennels, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., to John V. Hecker, Darien. Conn. 

Clarence. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped Jan. 22, 1885 
(Carlo, A.K.R. 89—Sheila, A.K.R. 796), by Alpine Kennels, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., to Dr. Fred A. Lyons. New York. 

Bianca. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, whelped Jan. 31, 1885 
(Carlo, A.K.R. 89—Ursula, A.K.R. 26). by Alpine Kennels, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., to Dr. Fred A. Lyons, New York. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 
Shelloch. Deerhound bitch, age not given (Ossian—Brenda). by the 
Duke of Sutherland, Dunrobin Castle, Scotland, to Geo. Shepard 


Page, New York. 
DEATHS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Chetowaik. Red Irish setter dog,whelped July 11, 1884, by Glencho 
out of Sampson’s Nora (Elcho—Fire Fly), owned by Seymour Van 
Santvoorc, vy. N. Y., Feb. 13. 

Blue Dick—Blonde whelp. English setter dog, age not given, owned 
by Jas. K. Boyd, Hempstead, L. I., from distemper. 

Britton—Bonnie whelp. English setter bitch, age not given, owned 
by Jas. K. Boyd, Hempstead, L. I.. from distemper. 

Countess. Imported beagle bitch (A.K.R. 1713), owned by A.G 
Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., from rupture. 

Rory O’More. Red Irish terrier (A.K.R. 744), owned by Lawrence 
Timpson, Red Hook, N. Y. 

Dianne. Basset hound bitch (A.K.R. 1988), owned by Maizeland 
Kennels, Red Hook, N. Y. 


Hitle and Grap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The third tournament of the Newark Rifle Asso- 
ciation commenced on the Essex Range, Monday, March 2, and closed 
Tnursday, March 5. The shooting was very fair, and some of the old- 
time scores were made. We give scores of ring target (possible 120) 
and Creedmoor target (possible 50): 














(A.K.R. 1236), March 7. ch 
Biddy Berkley - Paddy, W. R. Faribault’s (St. Louis, Mo.) red Irish ET Pistia Essex Te, a 
setter titch Biddy Berxley (Berkley—Biddy) to Dr. Bruce Carson’s Nunley.......... 109 48 Suellen... .... 115 50 
Paddy (Thorstein—Lou IL.), March 3. | ees 107 rt Guana. ~ = 
Nell Ranger—Monarch. W.R. Faribault’s (St. Louis, Mo.) pointer | Freche |”. 104 45 wees,” ss 8 
bitch Nell Ranger (Ranger Croxteth—Fanny Faust) to J. B. C. Lucas’s | alexander....... 102 43 Coppersmith... 112 48 
en a a tee Cheeseman...... 41516 42~223 Lake......... 11166 48-244 
Lola— Count Fritz. H. C, Hamilton’s (New York) English setter Essex Team, No. 2. Essex Team, No. 8 
bitch Lola (Rake—Fanny) to his Count Fritz (Rake—Fanny), March 4, Miesel . 109 48 mae. * 485 
Peq—American Dan. Thos. F. Russell’s (Calvert, Tex.) English SAE, 4.20... 208 48 Hens... 1 44 
setter bitch Peg (A.K.R. 2062) to American Dan (Lincolu—Daisy Dean), Deathrick....... 106 45 Dateien 44 
a B.—Foreman. Blackstone Kernels’ (South Attleboro, Mass.) | Welter «--------+ = 592 b 29 eee seeeee 100 43 
English setter bitch Grace B. (London—Dawn) to their champion a“ oo “i ‘ ‘Domestic Club. mannan 
eee ae oe . Chase..........- 112 49 Die... 110 47 
Jessie—Plantagenet. Blackstone Kennels’ (South Attleboro. Mass.) | wajsh 111 48 Jeffreys... . 107 45 
English setter bitch Jessie (Blue Dan— Flake) to their champion Plan- Weigman. ee 48 Rania. 108 5 
7 és Zimmer....-...-. 109 46  Wadams........ 10343 
Nellie I.—Foreman. Blackstone Kernels’ (South Attleboro, Mass.) Lyn *** Eh ee tae. 100-523 45—225 


eee 
The Essex Club will shoot a match with the Bull’s Head Club, of 
New York, on March 24, on the range of the latter club, Twenty-fourth 
street and Third avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 1.—At Shell Mound Shooting Range this 
afternoon, Captain J. E. Klein, who brought over 15 men of compan- 
ies C and G to practice for the regular company contest, which comes 
off next Sunday, chose a team of seven besides himself, and shot 
against an equal number similarly selected by J. Johnson, with the 
tre result, the shooting being done at the 200-yd. range, military 

es: 


English setter bitch Nellie II. (Count Nobie—Rosalind) to their cham- 
pion Foreman, Jan. 24. 

Forest Dora—Foreman. Blackstone Kennels’ (South Attleboro, 
Mass.) English setter bitch Forest Dora (Dick Laverack—Forest Fly) 
to their champion Foreman, Feb. 21. 

Jennie III. - Plantagenet. Blackstone Kennels’ (South Attleboro, 
Mass.) English setter bitch Jennie III. (Foreman—Jennie) to their 
champion Plantagenet, Feb 21. 

Katydid—Plantagenet. Dr. J. W.Hayward’s (Taunton, Mass.) Eng- 
lish setter biten Katydid (2uy Mannering—Whirlwind) to champion 
Plantagenet, Jan. 4. 

Pet Berwyn—Foreman. W. B. Peck’s (Central Falls, R. I.) English 
setter bitch Pet Berwyn (Dashing Berwyn—May Druid)'to champion 
Foreman, Jan. 19. 

Dorcas—Arlington. W. B. Peck’s (Central Falls, R. I.) red Irish 
setter bitch Dorcas (Glencho—Syren II.) to Blackstone Kennels’ Ar- 
lingtoo (Dan—Kuby), Jan. 11. 

Daphne—Arlington. John D. Ide’s (Pawtucket, R. I.) red Irish 
setter bit-h Daphne (A.K.R. 835) to Biackstone Kennels’ Arlington 
(Dan—Ruby), Jan, 16. 

Syren II.—Arlington, T. McAlpine’s (North Attleboro, Mass.) red 
Trisb setter bitch Syren LU. (Elcho III.—Meg) to Blackstone Kennels’ 
Arliogton (Den—Ruby), Feb. 11. 

WHELPS. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Honor Bright. H.W. Clark’s (Providenee, R. 1.) greyhound bitch 
Honor Bright (A.K.R. 902), Feb. 18, seven, by champion Friday Night 


260 224 

Mr. Pierce of the Fifth Regiment made the following practice score: 
race comecus- ucee dae shee eadenen 545544444544 oa oe 
—92 


i i cama anac acedsuail tana damaecded 555445545446 3155555455— 
Pierce and Kellogg will, on the 15th inst. shoot for rank in the Fifth 
Regiment team, the two holding at present, first and second places 
respectively. 

Colonel Hanlett and Messrs. Diers, Maginnis and Johnston of the 
Pacific Club practiced at the 200yds. range with the following result: 
TNs asengraqaad 34443455 5—42 Magin 4454454555 —45 





(A.K.R. 2012); all black. as ote 

Myrtle. Join A. Doolittle’s (New Haven, Conn.) cocker spaniel Sais «oes . 454444444441 Jobnson............. 5544454555 —46 
bitch Myrtle (Co!. Stubbs—Gypsie), March 2, me (four dogs), by | , At the 500yds. target only Diers and Johnson shot, their scores 
Bragg ( Wildair—Little Buttercup); five since dead. Bang, - 

Gypsy Queen. Chas. F. Kent’s (Monticello, N. Y.) beagle biteh | Diers................. 485545554343 Johnson............. 5554555544—47 
Gypsy Queen (Biiar—Bu-h), Feb. 20, six (three dogs), by A. C. Krue- At the 200yds. range Sergeant Ed. Hovey obtained the following 
gei’s Bannerman (A.K.R. 1709). figures: 

BO st. d0 6p Chemasapadsgsaceanenne <cbacisdounees 44 47 44 45 43-223 


Grace R, Blackstone Kennels’ (South Attleboro, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Grae B.(London—Dawn), Jan. 5, three (two dogs), by 
their champion Foreman. 

Jessie. Biackstone Kennels’ (South Attleboro, Mass.) English set- 
ter bitch Jessie (Blue Dan—Flake), Feb. 2, seven (five dogs), by their 
champion Plantagenet. 


REVOLVER SHOOTING.—Providence, R. I., Feb. 27.—I have noted 
with interest the discussion in your pee of revolver shooting, and 
fully ———— the annoyance of “kicking” and *‘throwing up” im- 
cident to heavy charges. I use the extra short .32 rim-fire y 
which gives perfect satisfaction. It will not penetrate thirteen inches 


for anything ordinary. 
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into a pile of pine boerde. but this does not affect my peace of mind. 
It will gothrough a rabbit at thirty yards, and is pow enough 
ith this cartridge revolv: r shooting becomes 
a ery pastime without the bang and kick of the heavier charge. 
—PADDLE. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—The Lawrence Rifle Club has much excellent 
material, and it is likely to make a prominent name for itself. The 
following matches were opened March ”. to continue each week until 
closed by the directors. Creedmoor Handicap Match.—Open to all 
comers. 200yds. Position standing, rounds 10, any rifle within the 
rules. Prizes to be won on the aggregate of each competitor's four 
best scores, to count as one continuous score. Military rifles allowed 
two points on each score to be shot without cleanine during each 
score, Creedmoor Practice Match.—Open to all. Will be continued 
throughout the season; distance, 200yds. Any number of continuous 
shots. Military Match.—Open tothe members of the Jocal militia 
only. Same conditionse@s the Creedmoor Handicap Match, except 
that five shots constitute a score, four best scores to win. Springfield 
military rifle only allowable. Three prizes are offered, as follows: 
First prize gold badge; second prize. silver badge; third prize, silver 
badge. Rules.—Creedmoor rules will govern, and the decision of tke 
executive officer will be final. A challeng:d shot will cost 25 cents, 
if the competitor is sustained the money will be refunded. 


IN THE target description, issue Feb. 26, the powder charge should 
have been stated as 165 graius. 

BOSTON, March 7.—The'e was a first-rate attendance of shooters 
at Walnut Hill to-day, aod the 2 o0’clock wind was not very trouble- 
some. The Creedmoor prize match closed, aud H. Cushing, who has 
worked very hard, secured first prize. As usual there was a team 
shoot, and the winning team led by 29 points. The result of the day’s 
work, including the team match, is aor, all at 200yds.: 












Victory Match. 
inc dicbans cucceduetabeanin 1010 6 9910 6 9 8 9—8&6 
Ue RI oi. g's Aucnenaceneddedencvaoa’ 68 8 5 8 9 9 8 10 18—S1 
Et Nas a cacansdewaadndvcdacakanen 6 91010 8 5 6 9 6 10—79 
DERE sa rataudéaucchden davenceddaens 39868 9 810 8 9— 
PONE. cdacvuccadgcavdciecasaseens 7965 9 610 810 8 6—%8 
BG Watren..........0.. -210 9 9 6 8 10 6 777 
J -977.9 5910 7 7 6—%% 
J .6 868 9 510 9 6 85 
A --9 8926710 5 5 6—6 

Creedmoor Match. 

E ....-5445455545- 46 N F Tufts........... 5145554445—45 
E . --4455545545—46 JP Bates........... 45554541444—44 
Practice Match. 

J . 444555455546 H A Lewis..... .... 45533553433—40 
H . .4445445555—45 H Williams.......... 5444344434—39 

F . -5545534554—45 
Rest Match. 

A J Kempton ..9 8 9101010 91010 8—O4 
Pe asedincedcacsatnninoaxeuseesaeas 9 91010 9 910 9 6 8—89 
Team Match—First Team. 

i tacdsccadcancosavadecens 610 8 910 7 910 6 5—80 
ME ieccca avcaddcacauacace 510 9 6 8 8 710 6 9-7 
EN oavae -secnccestatevsces 46510 8 75 9 871 
SE ee ee 573910 7844 74 
Sec iccndesccecctesiens ~-896595 8 8 6 9-6 
EE ENE ee ocadatauasepecn terns 4050966 8 7 5—50—408 
Second Team. 
MN ons voce davsscceesenncee 558 910 & 7 6 610-% 
UE Svc cgaaduddeesnecnedeudaneds 4599998 5 & 467 
PU Epaccccedsddns eo ascaceud -68 77668 6 9 8-61 
NN Soc catendektddiw ebsuuneeeas 0 5 810 610 6 5 4 6-60 
I Sa ccgeccscddecedsewadees 5925 44610 8 6 4—59 
TE FP GIGION, «5. cc cesiccece 05676447 8 452-374 
Prize Winners iu Creedmoor Match. 
H 47 47 50 47—191+ 8—199 
F 49 48 46—190+ 7—196 
Ww 48 49 49 —195 
E 46 46 47—185-+10 -195 
U 44 45 44—176+16—192 
JF 47 48 48 —191 
Cc 46 48 47—189+- 3—191 
B 45 46 46-1821 6—188 
DF 45 46 45—180+ 8—165 
DPT Ea sigidasavcaaGsa-dadedinexadconnaka 46 45 45 46-1824 5—187 
Oe NI a suck dascaadducasdcanedenndeatl 47 47 46 46 —186 
Me Ndi dewntadet ess -sdanccdadauada - 45 44 44 44—-177-+ 9-186 
ass evacanvancandeddsetadecunasdueas 85 45 45 45—180-+ 5—185 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥.—The following are the highest scores 
made by each man for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 28. The Mas- 
sachusetts target was used, the distance being 2U0vds. off hand: 


Wy MN oc decae2tnccanececiaceanes 11 12 10 1212 9 12 12 12 12—114 
Me Es gia as dee eaegnnadaesas 11 9 10 12 11 12 11 10 12 12—110 
y% } ae rere 11 12 10 12 11 11 9 10 12 12—110 
diss accnsedacai axkeadennanai 12 11 12 11 12 8 11 10 10 10—108 
MGs Ags cp docduaduavaddinesnedeus 11 9121210 912 9 10 12—106 
WE GEIN cos 5 2c.aducustaaddacddaasnad 111111 712 8 12 11 12 11—106 
Te a ivccdeccccusdddncuedsacaena 121012 8 9 912 11 10 12—105 
We i Se nccccesecscavnsiccceonsaedd 911 121012111011 9 8~103 
a cig wededwaccndenceaqcaxsenacs 12 8 910 91112 9 11 12—103 
Wy WEI aks ccc cneceredacuasasxe 10111011 8 9121011 9—101 


WORCESTER, Mass., March 5.—There was an unusually large at- 
tendance at the meet to-day of the Worcester Ritie Association, at 
Pine Grove Range. The Massachusetts target was used with the fol- 


lowing result: 


MAGS CRIM sac edetiasSanaieacadedas 11 9 11 11 11 11 12 11 11 11-109 
WCRI sa cvgescecsaycocacaadva. 12 11 12 10 12 10 9 10 12 11—169 
Thies ECIGMAOW ......0ccccecccecccesese 9 10 12 11 10 12 12 11 11 11—109 
POM IE a cnn cacicsiacecaee=ses 9121012 91210 & 11 11—104 
aac adsva si eheket ace 9 12 10 10 11 12 7 12 11 10-163 
MAM UMIIMMM oii Sacsadsansdscanasas 11 10 111210 9 210 11 10—102 
SU RMIMIIEN S05 fae seed accdesenecatlees 111110 9 9101010 6 9— 99 
GPR seckaaicepaenadeesiias 8 91010 9.0 71012 9— 94 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The new office of the N. R.A. 
is Room 55, Temple Court, No. 5 Beekman street. 


THE TRAP. 


HOTEL TRAP-SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While traveling last summer in the West, I found a summer resort 
hotel in Michigan which afforded its guests a new and seemingly 
popular amusement in the shape of trap-shooting at clay-pigeons. 
At the suggestion of some of the boarders, the hotel porter was 
induced to buy a trap and a few pigeons, and hire one gun, which he 
let the guests use at a certain price per shot. He soon found it so 
profitable that he bought several guns and more traps, finding it a 
paying investment during the whole season, shooters coming from 
all the neighboring hotels to participate. Is it not surprising that 
many of our summer resorts have not added glass-buil and clay- 
pigeon ‘shooting to their old worn out list of amusements? Tne 
investment would not be large. Say two guns at $35 each, two traps 
at $7.50 each, clay-pigeons at from two to two and a half cents 
a@ piece. At a charge of five cents per shot or ten shots for forty 
cents, I have no doubt a paying business could be done, to say 
nothing of amusement, which would be very attractive. The increas- 
ing interest shown in trap-shooting and field sports among gentle- 
men of the present day would soon make popular any hotel offering 
such amusement. Many a weary day have I spent on the seashore 
where snipe were said to frequent, waiting for the wind to blow 
“sou’weot.’’ Something in the way of trap-shoc ting would have been 
agodsend. Let some of the hymbugs advertising “good shooting and 
fisning’’ as an inducement for people to come to their places, provide 
clay-pigeon shooting for “off days,” when the wind dun’t blow from 
the right quarter, and they will fiad their patrons much happier and 
— own pockets better nlled by the experiment. BEDFORD. 

ROOKLYN. 


THE NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following synopsis of the articles of incorporation of the above 
association. was published in The ovary | Commonwealth, of Coving- 
ton, Ky., March 2, and will explain itseif: 

“Jacob E. Bloom, Walter Irvine Jenckes ani Henry Franklin have 
adopted, signed, acknowledgea and filed for record iu the office of the 
County Clerk of Kenton county, Ky., at Covington. in accordance 
with the General Statutes of the State of Kentucky, articles of incor- 
poration of the National Gun Association. and bave assoviated them- 
selves and become a body corporate under thatname. The principal 
place of transacting the busimess of the corporation is Covington, 
Ky., and the general nature of the b ess to be transacted py the 
corporation is to organize shooting tournaments, to establisu gun 
Cluvs throughout the United States, to promote shotgun wing shoot- 
ing, to adopt rules for ail classes of shooting at the trap, to secure 
and manage game preserves, to protect and preserve birds. gameand 
fish, to collect and preserve specimens of natural bistory, to publish 
reports of all matters of interest in connection with the objects of 
this corporation, and to promote and foster an interest in all lawful 
sports subsidiary to the main objects and business of the co:porations 
‘lhe corporation is to begin March 1, 1885, to continue for 25 year. 
thereafter, and it may be extended as provided by law. The amount of 
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FOREST -AND STREAM. 





[Marcn 12, 1885. 








ite sapted stock is $5,000, divided into shares of $5 each, five per cent. of 
which is to be paid in cash prior to the first election of Directors, and 
the remainder to be paid at such times and in such installments as may 
be called for by the of directors. The affairs of the corporation 
are to be conducted by a board of directurs, composed of nine of its 
stockholders, who shall elect from their number a president, vice- 
president, — manager, secre’ and treasurer, any one or 
more of which offices may be held b: @ same person, excepting the 
office of president and vice-president, and excepting also that neither 
the president nor vice-president shall be secretary. The first election 
of directors is to take place March 4, 1885, the next election upon the 
second Tuesday of January, 1886, and annually thereafter upon the 
second Tuesday of Jan of each and every year during the exist- 
ence of the corporation. Vacancies in the board of directors may be 
filled by the remaining directors until the next regular election. Di- 
rectors shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. The treasurer shall yive bond in the sum of 
$5,000, and the directors may ——— other agen’. not stockholders, 
and may require bonds of its officers and agents. The highest amount 
of indebtedness or liability to which the poy tye is at any time to 
subject itself is not to exceed two-thirds of its capital stock, and the 
private property of the stockholders is to be exempt from the cor- 
porate debts.” J. E. Boom, Gen. Man. Nat. Gun Ass’n. 


RIFLE ‘WING-SHOOTING.—Editor Forest and Stream: In Forest 
AND STREAM Of Feb. 26 someers a communication from Meadville, Pa., 
which says, referring to Mr. Otto C. Wilkins’s rifle shooting at glass 
balls thrown in air: ‘At Franklin, Pa., May 4, 1880, Wilkins beat the 
best score on record at that time, with a rifle at glass balls out of a 

ardus trap, ag rise, using a .44 Kennedy mugazine rifle, and 
broke 476 out of ; his best run in this match was 107 straight. In 
1879, at an exhibition shoot at Green Castle, Pa., he broke 985 out of 
1000, and mace a run of 273." For the sake of sporting literature and 
suffering humanity, I would permission to ask did he use a single 
bullet? were the balls the ordinary size glass balls? and did the trap 
throw like a Bogardus trap should throw—from the shooter? I have 
read of hitting with a rifle needles and bumble bees in the air. I have 
read of hitting a stone in the air with a repeating rifle, and loading 
and breaking one of the fragments before it reached the ground. I 
have read of letting go five quails at once, and with a repeating rifle 
killing all of them, one by one, while on the wing—and I heard of a 
man who said he knew a man that read of such rapid shooting with a 
Winchester that the second bullet overtook and hit the first one, but 
the news from Meadville knocks all these accounts out in the first 
round. There area number of shots here who shoot the rifle at fly- 
ing objects, and who have broken at twenty feet rise, twenty out of 
twenty-five, twenty-eight out of thirty, etc., balls being thrown by 
hand or by a ~— straight up in the air, and for their sakes I hope 
that some one who has seen this wonderful shooting from a Bogardus 
=e will kit dly and charitably answer the above questions.—WING 

HOT. 


BROWN ’S DRIVING CLUB.—Long Island, March 6.—Pigeon match 
between Messrs. Nichols, Trevor and Livingston. Mr. Nichols holds 
the Kings and Queens county cups. the Riverside Club plate, aud the 
Sheldon and Langley cups, besides other nameless trophies won on 
hard fought fields. The match of to-day concludes his performances 
before the traps. His retirement will cause general regret among the 
lovers of the trap and trigger. Mr. Trevor. of London and New York, 
is a rapid, graceful and accurate sbot, whose name is well uP on the 
prize lists of Hurlingham. He has followed the big game in many 
parts of the world. In the Gordon-Nichols-Livingston-Renwick match 
of a year ago, Mr. Livingston shot next to Mr. Nichols, with a total of 
87 birds out of 100. His score in to-day’s shoot is the same as iu the 
match of last year. Mr. W. Sanford was referee. American rules, 
handicap rise, 80yds. boundary, 100 birds each: Nichels, 30yds., missed 
7th, 27th and 35th, birds here killed to 67th, which was missed, as was 
aiso the 7ist, and the 72d fell out of bounds, here killed to 84th, which 
was the last bird that got away. Total killed, 98. Trevor, 26yds, 
missed 9th, 12th, 20th and 35th, here killed to 68th, which he missed, 
also missed 66th and 69th, killed to Sist, missed 89th and 91st, here 
killed to finish. Total killed, 90. Livingston, 28yds., 2d bird missed 
here killed to 9th, missed 9th and 10th, here killed to 23d, which fell 
out of bounds, then killed to 34th, missed 34th and 38th, here killed to 
5ist, which was missed, then killed to 78th, which was missed, also 
missed 82d, 88th, 94th, 97th and 100th. Total killed, 87. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, March 7.—Regular monthly shoot of the 
Washington Heights Gun Club, there being a blinding snow the score 
was not up to the standard: 


ly PEO svieicsnncscccesstbeweas sue’ 0010100000101010111110110—12 
PRR iecsan cumruiewne-setanesaseegbe 0111111111010010110101101—17 
DN REE RRu GEG T okSu* SEeNkescnsivapenbaecbee 1011101110010101110111101—17 
ee ING 5555p oenawsunerseweee: Ware 1111111111110111111111001—22 
PUI 6 6.555, siksib ct nicies soas<cbenusnnanabd 0010000010011000100100101— 8 


Ties for second—Fountain and Roe shot off at 5 balls each. Foun- 
tain, 11111—5; Roe, 11011—4. The finish of six shoots for medals, Mr. 
J H Terwilleger making the highest average score winning first, Mr. 
C. R. Terwilleger second. 


NEW ORLEANS.—Dr, Carver, writing under date of March 2 
touching a recent offer of the Spencer Arms Company, says: “I 
have accepted the proposition made me by the agent of the Spencer 
Arms Company to shoot 1,000 bats in less than seventy-one minutes 
and 1,000 bats in less than one hour. Shooting 1,000 bats in less time 
than one hour is an unheard-of feat, and I question my own ability 
to succeed; but one thing is sure. the word fail has never been dis- 
played on my banner, and let me assure the people of New Orleans 
that if they wager their money on the result of this contest of time 
versus bats, which is a fearful question of skill and endurance, that I 
will win if possible to do so. Those who wager their money must 
remember that the second and not the first thousand must be killed 
in less than one hour, and sbould I kill the first thousand in fifty 
minutes I would only win the $150 offered to kill 1,000 in less than 
seventy-one minutes. But to make this exhibition doubly interesting, 
I will will attempt to kill 2,000 bats in less time than 140 minutes from 
the firing of the first shot. The best record of bat shooting is 1,000 
killed last year in seventy-one minutes.”’ The match excited no small 
amount of interest, and wagers were freely made at 100 to 60 against 
his performance of the severe task. The Doctor started in upon his 
work with his old time vigor, doing good work for a périod and prov- 
ing himself a very remarkable marksman; but the cartridges provided 
were a bad lot and did not work well in the Spencer arm in use, and 
after — 890 bats in ninety minutes he was compelled to give up 
the match. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., March 7.—The shotgun fraternity were out 
in full force to-day at the grounds of the Malden Club, participating 
in 11 events, with following results: 1. Five blackbirds—Snow and Le- 
roy divided first. 2. Seven pigeons—White first. 3. Three pairs 
blackbirds— Field first 4. Seven blackbirds—Schaefer, Sanborn and 
Loring divided first. 5. Seven pigeons—Souther and Schaefer divided 
first. 6. Three pairs blackbirds—Field and Warren divided first. 7. 
Five pigeons straightaway—Charles, Manson and Field divided first. 
8. Five pigeons -Charles first. 9. Miss and out—Divided by Short and 
Scbaefer. 10. Seven blackbirds—Leroy and Snow divided first. 11. 
Merchandise match, 5 pigeons—Buffum first. ; 


SOLOMON CITY, Kan., March 2,—The Solomon Gun Club had a 
giass ball shoot Monday, March 2, and entertained one of our old 
members, John Krum: 

John Krum........... 0100010011—4 Thos Robertson..... 0110111111—8 
H B Aldrich.......... 1111110101—8 TJ Edworthy....... 110110111w—7 

Robertson and Aldrich shot 9 each and withdrew for want of am- 

munition.—SgEc. 


WORCESTER, Mass., March 2.--The Worcester Sportsman’s Club 
held its annual eee soomtng, and the following officers were 
elected: L. G. White, President; William S. Perry and A. B. F. Kin- 
ney, Vice-Presidents; William L. Davis, Secretary; O. L. Taft, Treas- 
urer; Gilbert J. Kugg, M. D. Gilman, Charles A. Allen, Alba Hough- 
ton. Executive Committee. The club have decided to have a two 
day’s tournament, April 2 and 3, open to all comers. 


THORALD, Toronto, Feb. 26.—A shooting match between Capt. 
Ritter. of Welland, and George Rogers, of St. Catharines, for $100 a 
side, at 100 glass balls each, came off here to-day, and was won by 
Capt. Ritter, he having broken 87 balls and Rogers 77. 


TRAP AND FIELD SHOOTING.—Collinsville, Conn., Feb. 9, 1885. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Your issue of Jan. 18 contained an 
article by “‘s. H.,’’ who says he thinks trap-shooting of no benefit to 
the beginner after one season as a means of developing the skill for 
shooting ir the brush. Why not? All trap shooters will admit, I 
think, that a begmner can learn at the trap the proper way in which 
the gunshould be brought to the shoulder, and that by continued 
practice at the trap he will learn to quickly oo a moving object, 
whether it be a bird in or out of the bush. Why, then, should not 
the beginner keep in practice at the trap. ‘S. H.’’ says the brush is 
in the way. I say never mind the brush. When a bird is flushed, 
note the direction he is about to take as quick as possible. move your 
gun in the direction he is going, and let him have it when ng an 
opening. Let “S. H.’’ imagine himself at the trap. The trap is 
sprung, throwing a clay-pigeon at his right quarter. Does it not pre- 
sent a dne mark whereby one can improve the a offered, 
to estimate the speed and make the aoa calculations that 
would be required if shooting at a grouse or quail, or any other bird 
under the same _ circumstance? A year ago this co 
March, a gun club was organized in this place. It has 
now ten or more active members, several of whom went 


out last fali and stopped more than one wary grouse after only 
six’ months’ practice at the trap, this being their first attempt at 
shooting in the brush. Now why should they not —— practicing at 
the trap, in order that they may be ready for the birds again by the 
first of October next. ‘S. H.” says he has a friend that is a good shot 
at the trap but who misses the easiest of shots when shooting in the 
field. There are, I think, many reasons for this. May it not be the 
case that his friend is a little nervous when a bird is flushed in front 
of him, aud consequently shoots too quick, or if a quartering shot is 
presented, perhaps he overestimates the distance and holds too far 
ahead, or is it not possible that in his endeavors to watch the flight of 
the bird he only sights across the muzzle of the gun. In other words, 
tet his friend take particular notice as to whether in his h he gets 
his eye down on to the rib of the gun. On the other hand, if he has 
none of these faults, I do not see why he should fail to put into prac- 
tice in the field that which he has learned at the trap. In conclusion 
let me say to “‘S. H.,” that I am a beginner and also one of the above- 
mentioned number, and that I have a four-footed friend that accom- 
age meon my tramps last fall, who is also a beginner, and that 
= the sake of example to him I did not dare miss all of the easy 
0! 


Hachting. 


FIXTURES. 


May 2%-—N.J. Y.C. Match—Catamarans. 

May 30—South Boston Y. C., Regatta, City Point. 

May 380—Knickerbocker Y. C., Regatta. 

May 30—Newark Y. C.. atta. 

May 3@—Dorchester Y. C., Club Race, Dorchester Bay. 
May 30—Fall River Y. C., Open Regatta. 

June 11—New York Y.C., atta. 

June 15—S. C. Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 17—Peatucket Y. C. 

June 17—Dorchester Y.C., Open Regatta. 

June %0—Hull Y. C., Pennant Matches. 

July 4-11—Pentucket Y. C., Annual Cruise. 

July 8—Beverly Y. C., Nahant, First Championship Regatta. 
July 11--Hull Y. C., Cruise. 

July 16—Cleveland Y. R. A., Annual Regatta. 

July 17—Cleveland Y. R. A., Cruise to Ballast Island. 
July 18-28—Camp at Ballast Island. 

July 18—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 

July 25—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

July 25—Pentucket Y. C., Club e. 

July %—Beverly Y.C., Marblehead, Second Championship Regatta. 
Aug. 1—Hull Y. C., Club Race. 

Aug. 5—Pentucket Y. C., Championship Race. 

Aug. 8—Beverly Y.C., Marblehead, Open Regatta. 
Aug. 15—Hull Y. C., Open Race 

Aug. 25—Pentucket Y. C., Club Race. 

Aug. 29—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship Regatta. 
Sept. 5—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 9—Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Fall Regatta. 

Sept. 19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 19—Pentucket Y. C., Union Regatta. 

Sept. 28—Pentucket ¥.C., Championship Regatta. 








CLUB YACHTS FOR NON YACHT OWNERS. 


| ig ——— of their policy of encouraging Corinthian sailing the 

awanhaka Corinthian Y. C. have now under consideration 
a scheme for extending the benefits of the club to the non-yacht 
owners, of which class there are a number. In nearly all yacht clubs 
there are many who take a deep interest in the sport, and who are 
valuable members, but who own no boats themselves. Their active 
participation in the sport depends then on the hospitality of the 
yacht owners, and usually when they sail it is as guests rather than 
crew. It is frequently the case that this class, the non-owners, 
contains some of the best blood of the club, as its members are 
the younger and more enthusiastic yachtsmen, ready to work, 
taking a deep interest in all discussion, but without the wealth 
of older members of the club. They are the recruits whence the 
club, in future years, must draw its strength, and everything done 
for their advantage is a direct benefit to it. 

We have before suggested in the Forest AnD STREAM the desirability 
of having a yacht of suitable size provided by the club for the use of 
the non-members, and the trustees of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. are 
now deliberating on the — of the idea to their club. The 
subject was introduced by them in their report at the last meeti 
and was left by the club in their hands with power to act on it. 
sloop yacht of 50ft. waterline has been placed at their disposal, and 
it is proposed to keep her in commission with a man aboard, and to 
allow her to be used by club members, under such conditions as may 
be found necessary. It is probable that the details will soon be 
arranged and the yacht in commission by the opening of the season. 

It is within the power of nearly all ciubs to furnish a boat for the 
same purpose; even in the smaller clubs where less money is 
available, a small yacht of the t most popular with each, could 
be provided, and placed in the hands of one or more regularly 
organized amateur crews. No boatkeeper would be necessary, but a 
crew should be selected, consisting of captain, mate, and as many 
hands as can be conveniently accommodated, who shall have the 
entire care of the yacht. The discipline of such a crew, as far as 
obeying orders is concerned, must be the same as with a paid crew, 
the captain having entire control assisted by the mate. The boat, 
once furnished by the club, she must be kept in order by her crew. 
Hauling out, scrubbing, yore overhauling gear, and other 
accomplishments that stand high on the Corinthian list, will be done 
by them, and the boat should be a model for the members’ yachts. 
For racing the crew would be trained as carefully as amateur crews 
of oarsmen; in fact the details of management would be similar to 
those governing the use of club boats in rowing clubs, where the 
authority is usually vested in a captain, who is wo a certain extent 
responsible for the care of the boat. The expenses of maintaining 
such a boat would be but small when once in commission, as the 
work would be done by her crew or crews, from the fitting out in 
spring to the final stowing away of sails in winter. If more than 
one crew could be recruited, a second or even third could be formed 
to use the boat in turn, each assuming a portion of the labor of 
maintenance. The positions of captain and mate might be held in 
turn by the members, a captain being chosen every month, if 
desirable, in a small boat, but if any racing is done, or the yacbt is 
large enough for cruising and more than an open sailboat, it would 
be better to elect a captain for the season. 

When the club can afford it the club yacht should be a cabin boat, 
large enough to accommodate a captain, mate and crew of four or 
five, besides a boatkeeper. The latter, whom the club should 
employ, should be an old sailor, versed in ali the mysteries of 
knotting, splicing, rigging, ees and practical — He 
would live on board, and to him woul be intrusted the general care 
of the yacht. Such work us was needed would be done by the crew 
under his supervision. Many would be glad to learn how to splice 
wire rope, strap a block, reeve off new halliards, set up rigging, bend 
sails, rig a jury mast, or to set and take in — or —n under 
a careful instructor. The drilling that falls to the lot of most 
amateur crews preparing for a race amounts to simply poe and 
the only wonder is they do so well. Here there would be time to 
practice deliberately, instead of leaving all to a sail or two before the 
race, and the two or three crews that would in turn drill on the club 
yacht, would turn out twenty or thirty fairly expert hands to be 
distributed among the fleet at each cruise or regatta, instead of a 
number of willing but untrained **bag-tossers.”’ 

The conditions under which the yacht could be used must be laid 
down by the club. The boatkeeper should keep all in order and 
ready for use at any reasonable time, and the times when each crew 
could use her would have to be definitely settled. The captain in 
charge should have both a full command over his crew and the 
responsibility for the care of the boat. When used for short sails it 
might be necessary to provide for some way of getting back promptly 
in order not to disappoint other crews. Each week in turn, one 
crew would take the yacht for a short cruise, starting Saturday 
afternoon, and returning in time for business on Monday. On race 
days, if not entered, the club sloop, manned by one crew, would save 
the expense of an extra stakeboat, while the other crews would be 
distributed among the competing yachts. If entered, the crew in 
_— would be supplemented by extra men from the other crews, 
making up her racing complement. Such a boat should be a model, 
in condition, for the entire fleet. Whoever used her should strive to 
make and keep her as neat and shipshape as possible, bright brass 
and copper, clean paint, bright spars, white sails, rigging all taut, 
the pride of every member of her crews, and with many hands the 
labor would be light. 

In organizing a crew those who propose to join should select one 
of themselves as captain, agreeing to obey him im all matters. The 
captain should of course be a sailor, capable of handling the yacht 
under all circumstances, earnest and enthusiastic in yachting 
matters, and able to enforce the necessary discipline. Unlike other 
crews, each member of this one, except the keeper, would have 
a voice in the command as far as choosing the direction of a cruise 
or a day’s sail, which would be done as all club business is arranged, 
by a meeting; but such points once decided on, the tain’s authority 
would be absolute. He should select a mate to him, and also a 


steward, and should allot to each of the others some specific duty 
about the yacht. While the handling of the boat would rest with the 
captain, he could give up his place at the wheel to any compecent 
member of the crew, or could vacate his command fora time fn 
order to give each a chance at all the various duties. The mate, of 
course would assist the captain and relieve bim as in a regular crew. 

A most important office, if any cruising is to be done, is the 
steward. To him would be intrusted the entire charge of the 
commi department. On receiving notice from the captain to 

rovision for a cruise, the probable duration and number of hands 

ing given, he would lay in ice. meat, potatoes, bread, groceries, 
canned goods in sufficient quantity; he should be able to cook a 
— good meal, with an assistant detailed to help him, and he 
should be responsible to the captain for order and cleanliness in the 
ey, one or two of the crew assisting to wash dishes and clean up. 
mong a party of boating men who spend Saturday and Sunday 
together the following scheme has been found to work well. When 
the party assemble on Saturday evening a schedule is made out by 
the aver. giving the bill of fare for supper, breakfast and dinner, 
and allotting the work for each meal. Two or three are sent out to 
forage, and when all are present they are told off in pairs. two for 
fire and water, two to set and clear the table, two to cook, two to 
wash dishes, and two to sweep out afterward. The labor vf each one 
is light, all is done quickly and without confusion, and each has an 
eq share. One of the more experienced is detailed as cook, a 
novice assisting him, so it is, in a way, a training school. One of the 
party keeps an account of all expenditures, and before separating 
the expense, which is always very small, is divided equally among 
the members present. This plan, with some modifications adapt 
it to the work on a yacbt, would work well in a crew such as we are 
speaking of. Another similar plan, in a canoe club, makes the 
rest sailor in the Saturday races cook for the time, the larder 
ing replenished by fines, in the form of eatables, for bad seaman- 
ship. Catering and cooking are very important factors in Corinthian 
hr and a little practice in this way is often of immense 
service. 

A part of the outfit of such a club yacht should consist of a good 
library of yachting works, with a suitable collection of charts, and 
there would be no difficulty, when men were once interested, in 
securing these by contributions on the part of the crews. Of course 
the lead line, log and instruments would be found aboard, to be used 
7. crew under the instructions of the boatkeeper or captain. 

ith an energetic and capable captain there need never be any lack 
of variety when on board. The ordinary routine work possesses a 
charm for the true Corinthian who is not afraid of a little tar on his 
hands, and in this case the labor, being divided among a number, 
would be light. When under way the crew should take the same 
pride in handling the boat properly and especially in setting the 
racing kites, that a militia man does in his drill, and with as good 
results. The sail every week would give an excellent opportunity 
for such a careful and systematic drill over topsails, jibtopsails and 
spinakers as amateurs seldom get. A boat of 4(0ft. waterline, if kept 
in poate condition and under a capable boatkeeper, should prove of 
infinite benefit to the club in one season as a training school for 
members, while further it would bring many sailors into the club, 
men who are not yacht owners and do not care to join a club on the 
chances of an occasional invitation to sail, but who would gladly 
avail themselves of such a chance for a season’s yachting ata 
nominal expense. Many yacht clubs have laid aside sums for 
improvement when needed, and this is a way in which money may, 
be expended that will bring a direct return to the treasury. 

The uses of the club yacht need not stop in winter. Laid up by 
some accessible dock in the city, a superannuated old tar in charge, 
a little stove in a snug cabin with flags and photos on the bulkheads, 
wide lockers to lounge on, a few camp chairs, and books and papers 
on the table, what cosier place could be found for a meeting, or to 
lounge away an hour ing over old cruises and races, planning 
new, while one or two evenings each week could be devoted to a de- 
bate of some interesting point in sailing, or to similar pursuits. The 

lan is now in good hands and under the active management of the 

. C. ¥. C. will, no doubt, have a fair trial, and yachtsmen will all be 
interested in its success. Without waiting for a season, however, we 
hope thatsome of the other clubs will try the same measure with 
such success as will secure its adoption as a permanent feature. 


A NEW CRAFT ON THE SOUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

About oe months ago I addressed a communication to your 
journal asking for information in regard to the best type of small 
sailing boat, adapted to the use of a man who desires occasionally to 
venture across Long Island Sound with his wife. I referred to the 
risk attending atripot this kind in a small catboat, and inquired 
whether this type of boat might not be modified in character, so as to 
render it not only uncapsizavie and unsinkable, but also capable of 
reaching its destination in a rough sea. This communication, which 
was published soon afterward in the columns of your journal, brought 
out several ay eg all of which agreed in this, that a small deep-keel 
boat is safer than one of equal length which draws only a few inches 
of water, but is perhaps of much greater beam. In regard to the 
question of sail plan, the testimony furnished was not so conclusive, 
and I was unable to decide in my own mind at that time whether it 
would be better to have the contemplated small boat rigged as a cat- 
boat, or as either a sloop or a cutter. I finally decided to adopt the 
jib and mainsail rig, and have recently given the order for the de- 
signing and construction of this substitute for a small catboat to 
Thomas Webber of New Rochelle, in whose shop this little ship, 
already in frame, may be seen by anybody who is interested in such 
matters. The measurements, as nearly as I can state from memory, 
are as follows: 
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Depth (from floor to top of coaming)..... .......... 36in 

WE EO oS ones sec atiecca cen cecsesadocceee 1018lbs. 

Confined air space, chiefly in zine or galvanized 
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The question will naturally suggest itself, in what respects shall I 
be the loser by giving this narrow 18ft. keel boat the preference over 
an 18ft. catboat? In the first piace the latter will easily accomino- 
date six or eight passengers, while the former will carry comfortably 
not more than three adults. I believe, however, that these three may 
be much more comfortably seated in the deep well of the keel boat 
than in the more roomy but very shallow cockpit of the centerboard 
craft. In the second place, the deep draft of the keel boat will gener- 
ally compel me to come to anchor in comparatively deep water and 
go ashore in a rowing boat, while in the catboat I might readily land 
at almost any spot along the shore, if the sea were sufficiently quiet. 
Finally, the difference in cost will be in the proportion of nearly two 
to one in favor of the cathoat. 

The first disadvantage, the lack of room, is a material one and not 
to be underrated. The second is of much less importance, as I expect 
to carry with me, stowed away under the deck. a 10ft. Osborn or 
Stranahan sectional canvas boat, by means of which I can reach land 
in even very shallow water. In regard to the increased cost, I can 
only say that the difference is well worth paying, if a decided gain in 
safety is thereby acquired, and unlessI have studied the teachings 
of FoREST AND STREAM during the past three years in vain, the ques- 
tion of gain in safety is indisputable. PATERFAMILIAS, 

New York, March 7, 1885. 


A SWINGING CENTERBOARD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: y 

As the season is opening for yachting, I would wish to call per 
attention to the advantage to be gained b fitting swinging keels to 
small yachts instead of the centerboard. In the first place the latter 
inclines with the vessel, and therefore does not take that hold in the 
water that the swinging keel would. The mode of fitting it I will en- 
deavor to explain. We will suppose that the vessel will draw no more 
aft than forward, but the swinging keel would supply the loss of heel 
by being made deep at the atter end. I would propose to fit a shoe 
on the main keel, hollowed in the middle and chamfered on the two 
outer edges, so as to allow the swinging keel to be triced up, for run- 
ning into shoal water. The connection between the two keels would 
be made by what is known as the “rule joint,” and secured to the 
maia keel by straps confining 1t to the groove. One of the advan- 
tages to be gained by this keel arises from the fact that when the 
vessel heels over, the keel can be braced to any required angle by the 
guys which would be connected with the lower edge of it, while the 
other ends, after passing through suitable chocks, would ‘be secured 
to cleats on the covering board—there should be two on each side, of 
wire rope. It is proposed to allow the gripe to extend about two or 
more feet abaft its usual po, to cover the fore end of the joint. 
The swinging keel would there begin and io= ually increase in depth 
tosuit the requirement. This keel would have to be loaded at the 





lower edge, a.d would require stiffening with suitable round tron 
bolts at every two feet, according to circumstances. Nhe — edge 
has a piece of thick stuff wrought on each side to form the 
rel,” and is bolted well through and through. 

Tt may be as well toremark that to make vessels weatherly we must 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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strive to create all the lateral resistance possible, and bear in mind 
that water on the surface is easily displaced, while that at a depth 
more nearly resembles a solid. 


The bold in vessels fitted with this invention is not cut up, as with 
the sliding keel arrangement, and for vessels of small dimensions YAWLS. 
would doubtless be found very ae @0 Contain BX eae a 
. A. Scorr, _N. 
[Captain Scott’s idea is similar to that embodied in the Goodrich Class C. Class B. 
board, patented in the United States, and described in the Fornst Maximum | Actual Area of | Maximum | Actual Area of 
AND STREAM of Apel 18, 1883. These boards have been tried, but have | Tons. wee oe oo of exist- . ae ot ing Ex-Racers 
never come in neral use. ruisers. or 
ge ] Cruisers. Ex-Racers, | 24 Racers. 
SMALL STEAM LAUNCHES. $< 
LTHOUGH the steam launch has become a prime necessity to all BY 998 Coventina... 860) 1140 
who are dependent on transit by water, the sportsman, fleber- 29 1136 Thistle....... 1040 1298 
man, yachtsman, tourist, and other pleasure seekers, as well as to 3 1214 Fleur-de-Lys 1186 1466 
mapy whose business is on the water, it is still far from perfection, 36 1283 { Vega.... .... 1225 1466 
and capable of much improvement. In the larger sizes excellent Stephanotis..1244 — |Britannia. . ..1370 
boats can be had, but there are many places where a small boat of 40 1360 Thalia..... .. 1357 1544 { Christine... .1540 
good build, that could be had for a reasonable price, is greatly in \Silver Star ..1676 
demand. Usually the builder of a steam launch is either a boat | 41 1379 — | 1576 = |Latona.... .. 1414 
builder who buys an engine and boiler for his boat or conversely an 44 1433 — 1638 |Hypatia..... 1619 
engine builder who buys the boat for the engine, in either case the 46 1468 — 1678 = | Neptune... ..1778 
chances being that boat and engine are unsuited to each other. To 49 1521 Irene......... 1447) 1738 
meet the demands for a small, well-constructed boat, Mr. E. E. Rob- 51 | 1556 — 1778 Opal......... 1658 
erts, well known as an engineer and steam yacht builder, has deter- 54 1605 —_— 1834 |Arethusa. ...1705 
mined to build a special boat, as mentioned in the following letter, 56 1636 Milly .... ..1643) 1870 
and desires suggestions from yachtsmen and others as to the details. oT 1652 Satellite. ... 1287, 1888 Raven.. 1885 
Mr. Roberts is a practical engineer, with a large experience in build- v4 1911 Sse ae 2240 Nixie........ 2057 
ing and running steam yachts, and he will no doubt turn out a boat 8 196% — 2310 Gudrun...... 2167 
in which hull, engine and boiler are fitted to each other. Many of} 1% | 2578 — 2946 Florinda. . . ..2750 
our readers have had experience with similar boats, and can give 1 (as she was in 
valuable suggestions as to details of model, dimensions, build, engine 1878, and 2925 as 
ete., which may aid Mr. Roberts in producing a desirable boat, an | she was 1881). 
we shall be glad to receive and publish their ideas. The size pro-| 182 | 2643 —_— | 3020 Jullanar.... .2944 
posed would probably be as convenient as any for the majority of | 155 2884 Pearl........ 2487 8296 
purposes, hunting, fishing, conying. supplies to comp. and also as a 
convenient adjunct to water-side villas. As a tender for small yachts CUTTERS 
a smaller size, 16ft. long or under, would be very desirable,asit could | __ = ss 
be used as a rowboat, the change being quickly made; while in a nee 
calm it would tow the yacht, though of course but —: and enable Mascotte 521 
one to come to moorings or to get somewhere. We hope to hear 3 377 Minnie ...... 386 432 ) Chittywee... 550 
more on the subject, and to publish shortly the plans of boat and (|Currytush... 530 
engine. Lorelei... 550 
Editor Forest and Stream: 5 502 Weiss déace0 500 576 , Css scces 687 
As a result of my advertisement in your paper, I have received ’ Deivin....... 605 
numerous inquiries for very small steam launches, which I have not 9 695 Kismet ...... 622 797 
as yet built. I have some thoughts, in consequence, of getting up { |Little Nell... 771 
pony of Met py Sight. ben po oe ae pg gg | — wee - 
ong over all by . m.and say 30in. depth of hold. In noe leit wae See eM ccencess 
boat I po to put about a two-horse (actual) reversing engine and » = Spinaway.... 768 844 uirang...... 870 
one of my sectional safety boilers, both on one base-plate, so that | BOE o65 ves 1120 
they can be lifted out of the boat easily as a complete machine; the (|Ulerin ...... 1040 
shaft and. wheel to be arranged sO = se be yeaaily disconnected. and, 14 888 Iidegonda.... 801 1018 Mar; —. an 
by removing the rudder, drawn entirely out of the or transpor- 5 Sarabond... 
tation; the boiler to be arranged so as to burn kerosene oil. or, on ” = Magnolia ... 997 1205 Vanessa..... 1149 
almost instantaneous change, converted into a coal or wood burner, 20 1076 1234 Euterpe...... 1380 
so that for use as a shooting boat dead branches of trees or similar a 1450 
fuel could be used to generate steam. Steam could be raised in this 23 1169 Chough...... 986 1340 |Quickstep. ...1175 
boiler in about ten minutes from ccld water, and the engine would be 2 1197 Alpha Beta. .1120 1372 
arranged so as to exhaust either mto the stack or overboard under 25 1224 { nanthe ....1158}} 4495 
water to prevent noise in shooting. OUR iccscess 1221) § 
I would, of course, make a special advertisement of this boat if I 30 1357 J | Waterwitch. .1338 1556 
was already building it; but it would be well, before getting up ex- ( |Dandelion. ...1350 f 
pensive patterns and moulds for both machinery and boat, to 37 1525 Wraith ..... 1587 1748 Niobe...... 1746 
consult the public through your paper and get their ideas in regard to 39 1570 Terpsichore..1498 1800 
the various uses to which such a boat could be put both for fishing, 40 1593 1826 { Annasona. ...2104 
shooting and transportation. 44 1679 Psyche...... 1777 1925 2, 2275 
The boat could probably be sold complete for about $400 if made in 47 1740 1995 Dolphin. .....1819 
uantities. The bviler is a geared by the United States Steamboat 51 1822 Beluga ...... 1727 2089 
napection, so that it coul used in navigable waters. 68 2138 Bianca... ..1906 2451 Marjorie.. ..2928 
ould you kindly pee this matter before your readers and en- 88 2463 2829 Sameena..... 8300 
deavor to draw out their opinions, inregard to points of construction, 95 2575 2952 Kremhilda . ..849 
comfort, draft, etc. ? E. E. Roberts. 99 2632 aa 3017 ITOW....... 


New York, Feb. 26, 1885. 


THE YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting on Feb. 4, in London, the Council of the Y. R. A. 
adopted unanimously the scheme proposed at the previous 
meeting for classifying yachts according to the areas of their main- 
sails, into racers, ex-racers, and cruisers. These classes would be 
known as A, B and C respectively, and would be allowed to race to- 
gether under a certain allowance from one class to another. In class 
A there would be no limit to size of mainsail, but the limits for classes 
B and C, with sizes of existing mainsails, are given in the table. 

The report of the committee was as follows: 

The practical difference between a cruising and a racing yacht, or 
an ex-racing yacbt whose spars have not been reduced, is that either 
of the latter has a much larger sail spread than the cruiser. The 
difference is so considerable that neither the tonnage rule nor the sail 
area X length rating will bring the three classes together with the 
ordinary time allowance. Beyond this the practice of having races 
for ‘‘bona fide cruisers” has always existed, but has not been very 
general, owing to the want of a practical rule for distinguishing the 
cruiser from the racer. The proposal here made is that, as there is 
such a censiderable difference in the sail spread of the two classes 
of yachts, the sail spread can be made the basis of classification. 
The relative efficiency of cutters’, yawls’, and schooners’ sails is 
governed by the mainsail, and this sail will therefore proper] 
afford the principal basis for classification. In the tables whic 
follow a maximum limit of mainsail has been assigned to yachts 
of the cruiser and ex-racer classes; actual examples of each 
class, including the racer, being also given. It was found that the 
mainsails of yachts varied pretty regularly as the 1°8 roots of their 
Y. R. A. tonnage, and that, therefore, a standard mainsail of a 
cruiser being chosen, the mainsail for any other could be found from 
the formula— 

Mainsail=!"8 /Tonnage x Constant. 

The maximum area of mainsail for the B classs, ex-racer, and C 
class, cruiser, in the tables has been calculated from this formula. 
The constants used in calculating the tables were as folllows: 


CONGUE, ccs cccccscescewouss B Class 172 C Class 150 
WN cos x sasntace eden teaenece B Class 200 C Class 175 
Cs ce scenccs txientoe B Class 235 C Class 205 


As in progress of time there would be, should the classification be 
adopted, attempts to gain an advantage by an increased area of top- 
sail and decreased area of mainsail, the council propose that the area 
of topsail should not exceed “4 of the area of mainsail for cutters aud 
yawls, and ‘3 for schooners. 

The council think it undesirable to prohibit the use of jackyards, 
seeing that, area for area, a topsail which has a jackyard according 
to the prevailing fashion, would have a mueh shorter upper yard, ani 
—— ‘would be probably, on the whole, less weight for the crew to 

oist. 

In the case of schooners, their foresails should not exceed ‘6 of the 
area of mainsail. 

The council do not consider it desirable to recommend that the A. 
B, and C classes should be grouped together in one match; but, if 
sailing committees desire to .o group them, a suitable allowance 
would be for yachts in A class to be rated at four times their tonnage, 
and yachts in B class at twice their tonnage. 
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the sailsthey have cruised with. The mainsails of Boadicea and El- 
mina are those — were originally supplied with. Boadicea’s has 
been much reduced. 















































The Council also recommend a limit to size of topsail in Classes 
Band Cto .4 the area of the mainsail, jack yards being allowed. It 
also recommended an alteration in the Y. R. A. time scale, decreasing 
the allowance between yachts over 40 tons, and increasing it in the 
smaller classes. The annual general meeting of the Y. R. A. was 
held on Feb. 25, at which the following proposals were adopted: 

1, That the sail area rule be continued in the Appendix as hereto- 


fore. 

2. That the words in italics be omitted from the following sentence 

in Section 2 of the a “Schooners and yawls shall not be 
allowed to enter in classes of 40 tons and under at the reduced ton- 
nage.”’ 
_ 3. That the words in italics be inserted in the following sentence 
in Rule1: “No member of the Sailing Committee or Council shall 
take po in the discussion or decision upon any disputed question in 
which he is directly interested.” 

4. That in Rule 14, before tne commencement of the second sen- 
tence, the words which follow be inserted: “The following shall 
apply to all yachts.” 

5. That a scheme for the classification of yachts by area of main- 
sail and topsail be adopted, and to be termed the A, B and C classes, 
but that there shall be no restriction in the sails of the A class. 

6. That the Time Scale be altered so as to decrease the allowance 
somewhat between large yachts, and increase the allowance between 
small yachts. 

The condition of yacht racing in England has long been a subject 
of complaint by those whose boats are outclassed. or who do not care 
to spend much money on racing crews and sails, and many efforts 
have been made by them tosecure a change of the measurement rule; 
but vested interests have been too powerful, and the rule practically 
isthe same to-day as it was years ago, as it encourages the same 
type. The length and saill area rule was adopted a short time since 
as an alternative rule, but has not yet come into general use. The 
present rule is intended to provide races in which the cruisers and ex- 
racers can enter on fair terms with the racers, thus increasing the 
interest in the sport. It will give a show to the moderately rigged 
boat, it is true, but it will not change the principle that maintains in 
all sports, that money wins prizes, that lead keels, new and perfect 
canvas, large and well-drilled crews, will still be ahead of cruising rig 
and gear, iron ballast and small crews. Many will be able to enter 
under this classification who could not do so before. and some will no 
doubt take prizes; but these, in the main, will go to the most perfect 
boat, which will in most cases be the one on which the most money is 
spent. The tables given will show the sails carried on many boats 
whose names are familiar to our yachtsmen. 


CARMELITA.—The Carmelita, after lying at anchor for several 
days last week off Tompkinsville, got under am | on Sunday, March 9, 
at 10 A. M., and left with a fresh northerly wind. It is expected she 
will make the voyage in 105 to 120 days. Captain Snow was accom- 

nied by several New York pilots on the trip from New York to 

taten d. Although Carmelita is a four-beam boat the pilots 
pronounced her too stiff, and in accordance with their views Captain 
Snow sent up her foretopmast and raised some of the bailast uP to 
the floor, besides stowing some in the lockers. The pilots say that 
the Carmelita can go to any part of the world, and will carry any 
sail that can be put on her. 


PENTUCKET Y. C.—'rhe old Haverhill Y. C. has disbanded and a 
new one has been formed under the name of the Pentucket Y. C., com- 
posed partly of the old club. The club now has 11 keel yachts, 4 cut- 
ters and 10 centerboards, with two cutters 34ft. a building. 
They also bave a snug and comfortable club house. e officers are: 
Commodore, Chas. W. Gline; Vice-Commodore, Louis Willett; Fleet 
Captain, Frank Quimby; Secretary and Treasurer, John Goodell (Box 
41, Bradford, Mass.); Measurer, John Goodell; Board of Trustees—Jas. 
A. Dreuer, C. H. Stacy, John Goodell; Regatta Committe—N. G. 
Knowles, John A. Crossin, Frank F. Drew. 


A NEW SLOOP.—Mr. Desmond, of Hoboken, is now building a 
centerboard sloop for a memper of the New Jersey Y. C. Her length 
on deck is 25ft. 8in., waterline 23ft. 4in., beam 1l1ft., draft 3ft. 10in,, 
with board 9ft. 10in. The mast is 27ft. deck to hounds, masthead 3ft., 
mainboom 30ft., gaff 17ft. 6in., topmast 10ft., bowsprit 19ft. Her 
frame is of oak and hackmatack, with cedar plank und white pine 
deck. Her cockpit is finished in yellow with railand companion 
here will be four be in the cabin, which will be 
} Queen Anne style. Her iron keel will weigh 
1,800 lbs., and her inside ballast 3,700ibs. ' 


HUDSON RIVER CORINTHIAN ICE Y. C.—Hyde Park, N. Y., 
March 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I write to inform you of the 
formation of the above ice yacht club. Commodore, Jas. A. Roose- 
velt; Vice-Commodore, Dr. J. C. Barron; Treasurer, Archibald 

rs; Secretary, E. P. Rogers. Twenty-five members were elected 
at m . Challenges have been issued to the Poughkeepsie 
Ice Y. C. for the Ice Yacht Challenge Pennant of America and the 
Poughkeepsie Chalienge Pennant.—E. P. RoGErs. 


{JDEATH OF A NEW YORK YACHTSMAN.—Mr. James Scott, an 
old member of the N. Y. Y.C., died og Saturday last of pne 































trated, is a new pattern lately made by Thos. Laughlin , of 
Portland, Me. It is adjustable, so as not to be aff: by the motion 
of the rudder, and the gears are strong and well proportioned. It is 
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easily fitted to any boat, sequnee no delicate adjustment. This gear 
is made in two sizes, one with wheel 21 or 23in. to fit a rudder head of 
1% to 3in.; and one with 25in. wheel for rudder head of 4 to 6in. The 
shafts are brasg.covered, and the entire gear is well made. 


YACHTING NOTES.—Mr. Frank Towle’s centerboard sloop Polly 
was launched on Saturday. She was built by Wallin & Gorman, and 
will sail under the Larchmont Y. C. flag... Thetis has had 8in. added 
to her forefoot. Wilson & Gurrey will make her a new suit of racing 
sails. They are also busy on canvas for the Addie E. and Wood 
Bro.s’ new eutter, and also a new boat by Bibber, for Mr. Tyler.... 
Namouna leaves this week for Charleston, 8. C., where Com. Bennett 
wil] join her for a cruise in the West Indies, on which Vice-Commo- 
dore Douglas and Rear-Commodore Lawrence, with their families, 
will accompany him. Com. Bennett will probably visit the Mediter- 
ranean in June, returning in good tiz.e for the August races....The 
Wanderer, Mr. G. W. Weld, is off for a cruise in the West Jndies.... 
The Mohegan, Mr. H. D. Burnham, was at Havana when last heard 
from, and intended to leave on Feb. 28 for New Orleans. She left 
Boston on Jan. 5, and arrived at Bermuda on Jan. 11, experiencing a 
severe gale in which she lost jibboom. On the 15th she left for St. 
Kitts, arriving on the 20th, and leaving on the 23d....Last season the 
Yonkers Y.C., on their cruise up the Hudson, were handsomely 
entertained by the Albany Y. C., and in return they have lately pre- 
sented to the latter a handsome challenge cup of oxidized silver, lined 
with gold, l4in. high. The = is of silver and gold, resting on 
the backs of four turtles. The cup, proper, is surmounted by a rud- 
der, rope and anchor. On the front is engraved ‘Champion Cup of 
the Upper Hudson.” On the back, ‘Presented to the Albany Y. C. 
by the Yonkers Y. C....The sigual of the Harlem Y. C. has lately 
been changed to pointed burgee, blue ground with white stripes. 


A HANDY STOVE.—The owner of a small singlehander has lately 
devised a very convenient little stove for a yacht. Two alcohol lamps 
(flamme forcé) are placed in a box of galvanized iron, which is 18in. 
long, 9in. wide, and 7in. deep. The top of the box is hinged to lift 
up, and one side is hinged to open downward. Just above the burn- 
ers of the lamps a wire grating is placed on which the can and kettles 
rest. By closing either top, side, or,both, the heat is confined, and 
cooking may be done very quickly. By using alcohol the smell and 
dirt inseparable from kercsene are avoided. 


PRESERVING CANVAS.—We have inquiries omeeeny from all 
quarters for some method of preserving canvas from mildew, and 
have published various receipts for the purpose. A new preparation 
has lately been brought to our notice Bais Chresten Nelson, of 
Gloucester, Mass., who has patented it. This preparation is intended 
to be used on sails and cordage, as well as on all cloth or canvas 
fabrics exposed to the-weather, and it is claimed that it will protect 
them perfectly from mildew and decay. 


NEW BEDFORD Y. C.—Officers for 1885: Commodore, Francis 
Hathaway; Vice-Commodore, John C. Rhodes; Rear-Commodore, 
oe . Parker; Secretary, John H. Barrows; Treasurer, E. Stan- 
ley Willis; Directors—Edward S. Brown, Willard N e, Jr., David L. 
Parker, Horace Wood, Frank E. Sawin, Arthur E. Perry, George M. 
Crapo, Richard H. Morgan, Richard 8. Taber, Gilbert D. Kingman 
and William R. Sherman. 


“OLSEN’S.’’—We learn from Mr. Olsen that he is receiving more 
information from yacht owners than in any previous year. ‘*Olsen’s’’ 
is now recognized by American yachtsmen as a permanent institu- 
tion, and they also understand the importance of making it as accur- 
ate as possible. The list for 1885 will appear in May, and details of 
yachts should be sent in at once. . 


HILMA.—Mr. John Driscoll, of Greenpoint. is now building a very 
handsome little sloop for Mr. E. J. Hazzard of New York. She will be 
22ft. over all, 18ft. on waterline, ft. beam, and 1ft. draft, with board 
down she will draw 3ft. Her ballast will be iron, 800lbs. being cast to 
fit floors. The fittings will be of mahogany, and she will carry four 
airtanks of galvanized iron. The design is by Mr. A. Cary Smith. 

GANNET.—This little yacht has proved faster since changed from 
yawl to sloop rig. This year her centerboard trunk will be removed 
and an iron shoe Ift. deep and weighing 2,300ibs. will be added below 
her present iron keel. She will still hail from Larchmont, and will 
be used chiefly for cruising on the Sound. 

JERSEY CITY Y. C.—The officers elected for 1885 are: Commo- 
dore, H. C. Roome: Vice-Commodore, F. C. B. Aucher; Treasurer, 
Geo. Hawes; Secretary, P. W. Figueira; Measurer, Geo. L. Winn. 

ROWING AND SAILING BOAT.—We advertise this week a fine 
little boat for pleasure rowing and sailing. She is lightly built and 
handsomely finished like a canoe, with cat rig and oars. 


Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 
March 17—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West eco street, 8 P. M, 








March 24—Toledo C, C. Camp fire. Subject, ‘Cruising and Camp 
March 31—K. C. C. Camp-fire, 106 West Forty-second street, & P. 
April 7—Toledo C. C. Camp-fire, ‘‘Racing and Rules.”’ 

May 30, 31—Hudson River Meet. 

July 18, 28—Western Meet, Ballast [sland, Lake Erie. 

July 2% to Aug. 8—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 


THE OAKLAND MOSQUITO FLEET. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

As you have built up the canoeing columns of the Forest anp 
Srream, so that now we look to it as the organ of the fraternity, I 
thought it might interest you to receive an account of our little fleet 
here, and perhaps publish it, to the end that an impetus might be 
given to the sport on this coast. The **Mosquito Fleet” here had its 
origin about a year ago. The first boats were the canoes Midge, om 
Moody, and Zé . W. W. Blow, with the Nellie, 12ft. yawl, Mr. 
Yale, and the , & similar boat, Mr. Evans, From small 


LAUGHLIN’S ADJUSTABLE STEERER.—The steering gear illus- 
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pertains the fleet has grown until at present it numbers the follow- 
ts: 


ing . 


Sailing canoes—The Talisman, Frank Pixley; Sunbeam, Edgar 8. 
Fisher; Undine, E. R. Cooper: Hattie Beil, W. H. Byrnes; Two Sisters, 
Dr. J. M. Willey: Mystic. W. W. Blow: Zephyr, W. W. Blow, besides 
skin canoes, kyacks and other paddling craft. Yawls—The Nettie, 
Charles G Yale; Ripple and Chiquita, Taliesin Evans; Burrito, H. A. 
Powell; Ella, Capt. J. P. Montague; Emerald, W. L. Oliver. Skifts— 


The Mosquito, W. A. Byrnes; Outing, Mead; Dolphin, Alfred Biow. 


Besides the-e are skiffs and sailing boats that join the fleet at times. 
The fleet has a good cruising ground and good accommodations for 

fe Beach. The canoeists are active and enthusiastic, 
and have lately added two new sailing cimoes and several paddling 


housing along t 
ones to the fleet. They have a great advantage over Eastern 


canoeists, as the season never closes but it is warm enough for 
canoeing all the year around. Besides their home waters, there are 
creeks and rivers in the vicinity yet to be explored, and thev hope to 


make a numver of cruises in the coming spring. ZEPHYR. 





CRUISING OUTFITS. 


WO letters have appoared lately in your columns asking for in- 
ps formation as to outfit for cruising. The outfit of my craft may 
be of inter.st to beginners: 

First, then. the Boreas is so roomy that her captain is able to keep 
a perfectly clear cockpit. Forward of the cockpit the stowage room 
is divided into two parts by the centerboard box. On the port side is 
a box containiog everything required for cooking, viz., a flamme 
force spirit lamp (will carry two this season) a quart can of spirit and 
cans for coffee, sugar, tea, hominy, etc., pepper and salt are carried 
in glass dishes with perforated tops. In the lid of the box—which is 
nearly two inches deep—are fastened a granite dinner plate, a table- 
spoon, teaspoons. fork, knife. can opener, etc. In the box are two 
small tin pails nested, a tea infuser.a granite mug anda small fry- 
ing pan. ‘here is still plenty of room for bread, canned provisions; 
ete. Butter is carried in a small glass jar with a tin screw top. 

This season the Boreas wiil be fitted with a much higher seat than 
at present. and the provision box will be carried under it. This will 
leave the space the box now occupies clear for a shore tent if it is 
decided to carry one 

On the starboard side is the canoe tent and a box containing a 5x8 
Rochester Optical (‘o.’s best camera and two orthree holders. The 
tri is also carried here. 

n the locker behind the seat is a waterproof bag containing a pair 
and ahalf of heavy blankets, a rubber blanket, a rubber bed or 
eusbion, an air pillow and a piece of mosquito nettinz. A smaller 
bag contains spare clothing. These*bags are made of oleoid and cost 
seventy cents each. They are perfectly waterproof, except possibly 
when kept under water for a long time during an upset, and the 
Boreas is not that kind of a canoe, 

The rubber pillow weighs ten ounces. If kept inflated and a cord 
tied around ir, a good life preserver is always at hand. The bed is 2ft. 
wide and 8ft. 9in. in length. It weighs two pounds and a half. Some 
canoeists have an idea that a bellows is required to blow up an air 
bed. This can be inflatel, ready for sleeping on, in just one minute, 
by any verson possessing a sound pair ot lungs. This is the bed for 
canoeists. If a new one was required each season it would be got, 
but with care it should last a life time. I cannot give cost, but rubver 
dealers here seem to think a similar article could be made for about 
eight dollars. - 

n the after airtight locker is carried a small brass hurricane lamp. 
Filled half full of oil it will not spill even when lying @n its side. and 
that quantity will last me a week. Use the finest water white oil. In 
the locker are also carried two canvas rolls. One, the toilet, contains 
towel, soap, comb, tooth brush, and smail mirror; the other has tools, 
beeswax, whipcord, screws. nails, spare cord, cleats, etc. 

The Boreas will cruise this season in her former racing rig, the 
wainsail bemg cut down to about 90ft., two reefs to be taken in at 
any time from deck. the first leaving + about 65ft., the second about 
40ft., and when the Boreas can’t carry that, it’s time to go home. 

The foregoing will be of little interest to old canoeists, but beginners 
may find something in it worth remembering. BorzEas. 


A POTOMAC CRUISER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While “Seneca,” my companion on many a delightful cruise down 
our beautiful Potomac, is busying himself with a dissertation on his 
favorite craft, the sneakbox, in —_— to **Kanuck’s’’ inquiries in 
ForEsT AND STREAM Of the 12th instant, I will respond to the appeal of 
the Idlewild’s owner in the same issue of the Forest anp STREAM b’ 
giving a detailed description of the Tonic, fully equipped for a week‘s 
cruise. 

Although only a yearling in the sport of canoeing, I am into it up 
to my eyes and the lion’s share of wy leisure is devoted to tinkering 
and experimenting on my own little craft and her outfit, and in read- 
ing everything I can get hold of in regard to the doings of my brother 
canoeists. Should they derive any pleasure or profit from anything 
I can say here, I shall feel that a portion at least uf the enjoyment re- 
ceived at their hands has been reciprocated. 

The hull of my canoe as far as the gunwales(I decked and rigged 
her myself) was built after plans of my own designing, by Passeno, 
one of our crack Washington boat builders, and this, nis first atrempt 
atcanoe work, was fully up tothe mark. ‘hough somewhat wider on 
deck at bow and stern than the Shadow, and without her objection- 
able tumble Lome, she follows very closely the lines of that most ex- 
cellent model of a cruising canoe. Her dimensions are: Length, 
15ft. 8in.; beam, 3244in.; depth amidships, 10in.; at bow, 18i2.; and 
stern, 17in., with 2}4in. round to thedeck. They fall outside the A. 
C. A. racing limits, but as Il am an out aad out cruising man, and care 
nothing for racing, that fact doesn’t keep me awake o’ nights, I find 
her none too large for work on our wide river, and being a married 
man I frequently use her @ la tandem, which I can do without dis- 
comfort. 7 

Tie forward bulkhead is 3ft. 8in. from the foreside of stem, the 
after one 3ft. 4in, from the sternpost, which is straight and nearly 
plumb, The compartments are entered by deck hatches, which have 
thus far proved watertight, being well paeked with sbeet rubber. 

The well, placed a tritle further aft than usual, is 6ft. 4 20in., with 
a flaring coaming 3in. high forward and pointed. An oilskin apron is 
buttoned over it in rough or rainy weather. 

The sails are twolateens of 51 and 20ft. (rather less canvas than 
she could carry if rigged for racing), the mainsail is hoisted by hal- 
liards, while the mizzen is fitted with the (tor small areas) very handy 
ring and pin attachment. The mainmast is stepped 14in. from bow, 
the mizzen 3Gin. from stern. With an extra storm mizzen of 14ft. to 
be set up in very strong winds, and using the 20ft. mizzen as a main- 
sail, I get along very well without having to bother with reefing gear. 

Like my good friend *‘Seneca”’ I go in for simplicity, and make it 
a poipt to have everything conform to that creed as far as possible 
without sacrificing comfort, yet he laughs at my foot steering gear. 
terming it a nuisance like all the rest of such fixings. Perhaps he 
would whistle a different tune could he be induced to try it just once. 
It consists simply of two pedals hinged to the foot brace or stretcher 
with a line from the upper end of each passing over the coaming on 
each side and toggled, just abaft the cockpit, to the endless rudder 
line running around the well on deck, where it is never in the way 
when stowing sails or cargo below decks. By throwing off the loops 
from the togyles, the whole affair may quickly be removed from the 
canoe. 

Having tried A tents, with the ridge placed both athwartships and 
fore and aft, and found them lacking in head room unless made. very 
high, I am now rigging one after the pattern of those used by the 
Mohicans # Albany, which I think by far the best tent for cruising 

et devised. 

" A cusbion 5ft. long, 15in. wide and lin. thick is carried for a mat- 
trass, being folded into a square during the day for a seat. 

The sleeping bag is made of two light blankets folded once and 
sewn up the sides and across one end so I can have from one to four 
thicknesses over me as required, and on my last day out, Nov. 26, I 
found it none too warm, even after piling on all my extra clothing. 
Rolled tightly it is encased in another bag of oiled muslin and stowed 
in the forward com ment with the other clothes bag, also of oiled 
muslin, I also carry a rubber blanket to be used when sleeping 
ashore or in case the canoe floor is wet from leaks or spray. ft i 
stowed in the forward compartment. 

Just aft of the forward bulkhead under the deck is stowed the most 
valuable piece of cargo, to wit: the “grub box’’ or camp kit. It is 
made of 141n. white pine, well varnished inside and out. dimensions 
18x12x7iin., and contains bread, crackers, cheese, sugar, coffee, 
tea, butter, salu and pepper, bacon. syrup, condensed milk, rice, 
pickles, sardines, canned salmon, eggs, a bottle of alcohol, and two 
small tin pails, and atin cup. Fastened on the under side of the lid 
is a small frying-pan, without a handle, atin plate, two pocket alcohol 
stoves, knife, fork, and spoons, and last but not least, a small pair of 
pliers for handling hot tinware, I have only to draw out this box, 
rest the lid, which fits on without hinges, across the well for a table, 
and set the little stoves going underneath, to get a meal at any time, 
and have even boiled eggs and brewed a cup of coffee while under 
sail. Of course the quantity of provisions carried in this box is only 
sufficient for three or four meals, the remainder, with potatoes, 
beans, onions, etc., ne stowed in a waterproof bag in the after 
compartment, where I also carry another and larger tin contain- 


{ng meal, flour, baking powder and an extra tin cup. the same 





fifty, are ordered. Those desiring the badges will 
The design selected is neat and hand- 
some, and the reputation of Messrs. Tiffany is a sufficient guarantee 


com; ent are stowed fishing rod and tackle, rubber boots for 
Seu a brass lantern. 


wading ashore when the water is cold, and a small 


The oilskin apron and a waterproof jacket of the same material 
are stowed under the forward deck on tbe port side of the camp kit, 
with the storm dandy on the starboard side. Under the after deck 


are the tent, anchor and line, and in cool weather a heavy ulster. 


Preferring to sit rather high, both when sailing or using the paddle, 
I made a box about 14in. square and 4in. in depth, to which the back- 
board is hinged. It serves as a handy receptacle for repairing ma- 
terials, hatchet, hunting knife, pipe, tobacco, matches, candles for 
the lanterns, w. f. (whisky flask), small bottleof coal oil for making 


fires ashore in wet weather, soap, towels, toilet articles, etc., etc. 


With all this duffle aboard I have little need for ballast, and with a 
8in. rockered keel can make as good time to windward as any canoe 


on our river, and there are eleven of them, 


Presuming the Idlewild to be designed mainly as a cruising canoe, 
an outfit similar to the above would of course be too cumbersome for 
her, but her owner may perhaps get an idea or so from its descrip- 


tion. Tonic. 
WasuHinoeTon, D. C., Feb. 14, 1885. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 





Secretary, C. A. Neidé, Box 2127, New Orleans, La. Dues $1 per 
year. Initiation $1. Candidates for membership can send $2 to the 
secretary by registered letter or postal order, and he will present 


their names for election. 


THE A. C. A. REGATTA. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


teveral canoeists have au impression that the A. C. A. regatta is 
arranged to take place the first week of the annual meet. This is a 
mistake Wili you kindly announce that the camp commences Fri- 


day, July 24, while the first day of regular races is Monday, Aug. 3. 
R. W. Gisson, Chairman Regatta Committee. 


THE A. C. A. BADGE. 


E following report has been made by the badge committee, and 


H 
T the badges will be prepared as soon as the required number, 


orders at once to Dr. Neidé. 





of the quality of the work. Such a badge has long been desired by 

canoeists, and it now rests with the members of the A. O. A. to show 

their appreciation of the work that the committee have done, in 

answer to their demands. by ordering their badges promptly. 
REPORT OF BADGE COMMITTEE. 

The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the A. C. A. 
to select an Association badge, met in New York on Jan. 10 last, to 
decide between a number of handsome designs submitted, and unani- 
mously adopted one by Tiffany & Co., viz..an A. C. A. burgee, 
enameled on gold, encircled by twisted gold rope, the ends tied in a 
square knot. The burgee has the graceful wavy appearance of a flag 
flying in a gentle breeze, and is especially commendable for the 
beautiful shade of the enameling. 

After deciding upon the design, the committee saw Tiffany & Co.. 
who, at first, refused to make the badges at the limit of price set by 
the Association ($5 each), except in lots of fifty, but finally consented 
to make the dies, etc., provided the first order was for that number, 
and tu thereafter make up and keep in stock a quantity to be drawn 
from as orders were received. Therefore, as it is absolutely necessary 
in order to obtain these badges at all, to make the first order fifty, 
the committee urge A. C. A, men desiring them to send their orders 
to secretary, Chas. A. Neidé, Box 2127, New Orleans, without delay, 
who will, as soon as the number reaches fifty, forward to Tiffany & 
Co, : W. B. WACKERHAGEN. 
Signed by committee. Gro. L. PARMELE. 

James L. GREENLEAF. 





CONEWANGO CREEK AND ALLE GHENY RIVER 


TOTICING ‘Hints to Canoeists,” by ‘Senorita,’ in your issue of 
Jan. 15, and being of the same mind, I herewith contribute as 

my “‘mite’’ a rambling account of my first and only canoe cruise. 
lit was last summer. We started from Mayville, N.Y., on Lake Chau- 
tauqua, for a trip down the lake to Jamestown, thence by Conewango 
Creek, seventy-five miles to the Allegheny River at Warren, and 
down the river to Pittsburgh, about 200 miles further. After starting 
the cook-boat and cook down the lake on the steamer, we left May- 
ville on a hot morning, without a breeze. We paadled until near 
noon, when a lively breeze started, and —s a novice and in a 27in. 
Stella Maris canoe at that, I was considerably exercised for a time as 
to whether I was going to come out right side up or not. I did, how- 
ever, and after a lively sail we arrived at Bemis’ Point, where we 
found our menial a us to help him load the cook-boat. This 
being accomplished we all sailed a few hundred yards further around 
the point to a small cove, where we found an excellent spring, and 


camped for the night. 


We mustered five. Marguerite for short, Oleo (from Sora 
the 


rine), captain; Reba, purser; Floatsam, Whiffler, and myself, 


Amaryllis, dignified into Mary Eliis. By the time we got our canoes 
fixed aud tents up supper was announced, and a grand rush ensued, 
not because we were hungry, but because we wished to ascertain 
whether our man Friday was deserving of his munificent salary. Such 
a supper. A few slices of fried ham, coffee and bread and but'er; the 
ham was tainted and the coffee execrable, so we waited until the 
cook could fry some bacon and heat a can of Boston beans, then we 
attacked it again. Somebody wanted eggs or tlapjacks, but our domi- 
neering dumestic crushed him by the remark that he was too tired to 
fry flapjacks. Such insolence, after having ridden up the lake onthe 
steamer aud only rowing a light boat about 500 yards, to serve us a 
trick Jike that; and when I think of that supper, I wonder we didn’t 
do something desperate. Why, after we had all tumbled in except 
Floatsam, who was sitting by the fire working with his rigging, he 
(the cook) stretched out in the cookboat said, ‘Mr. B., I wish you 
would get a match and light my pire, I’m too tired’’ (this is a fact). 
It’s a wonder B. didn’t destroy him then and there. I will remark 
just here that he only cooked two more meals for us, though these 
three meals cost us about thirty dollars, as we had to pay hima 
week’s wages, whisky, doctor’s bills (he caught the rheumatism (?) 
and our tender-hearted purser didn’t like to see him suffer) and rail- 
road fare, and after that we did our own cooking, the success of 
which I won’t vouch for. 3 

The second day was spent in reaching the outlet of the lake, where 
we camped. Here the supper was a slight improvement on the night 
before, at least such is my impression, though I don’t think we were 
enthusiastic over it. After story telling, jokes and vocal efforts that 
would make an angel >. we all turned in. In arranging our 
canoes, the boys all succeeded in getting under shelter of the two 
trees available except myself, who, as I usually do, got left. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this might not seem very striking, but a big 
storm was brewing, and when I thought of how my gossamer tent 
wouldn’t turn the rain, I a silently. I tried to get up a scareabout 
lightning striking the trees, but it was a flat failure, so we all turned 
in and I endeavored to delude myself with the idea that the storm 
wasn’t coming our way anyhow. 

I was awakened about an hour later by the roar of the wind, and 
my tent pins pulling out, and then my little private picnic commenced. 
The shore was thick with nettles from dead plants, and when I made 
my debut in my bare feet, I immediately got into difficulty. At last I 
succeeded in breaking off a couple of my tent strings, and loosening or 
breaking what tent pins were left, getting desperate I piled rocks on 
deck to hold the tent in place and scrambled under cover as it now 
began to pour. After a frantic search beneath decks, making a sorry 
mess of the cargo, I found my rubber blanket, and sticking it under- 
neath the tent rope, pulled both sides down even and pinned it; then 
after getting things as near shipshape as possible, I rolled over and 
soon forgot my troubles. I awakened in a lather of perspiration, and 
made up my mind that I had rather go through a dozen storms than 
sleep under a rubber blanket again. By this time the wind had sub- 
sided, and the rain had nearly ceased, so removing the ponchoI 
crawled out. I wanted a drink, and after falling over everything in 
camp and getting everybody growling I found the bucket empty, so 
went back to my canoe, where with my feet out I smoked for avout 
an hour and finally near daybreak turned in and got a littlesleep. I 
don’t hanker after any more nights like this, though I suppose we 
have to go through a few in order to enjoy a cruise. 

The next morning we paddled down the outlet to Jamestown, where 
we hired wagons to wansport us around the dams. . We didn’t stop in 
Jamestown longer than we could help (ior which I was so. aiter- 
ward, as it is a very pretty place) but launched our craft w the 
last mill, and started on ddwn the creek. If we got any dinner that 
day I have forgotten it, seems to me that we should have eaten every 
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day, but—with the exception of the first one, which was a catastrophe 
from which we have never fully recovered—our meals were such a 
hollow mockery that the only recollection of them is a void. We 
hadn’t gone a hundred yards before we were aground, got off, made 
another hundred, and did the same thing over again. However we 
wanted exercise, and didn’t mind a little thing like that. A lon 
stretch of very swift water put us in a good humor again, then st 
water, mill dam and hard work, after which more swift water for the 
balance of the afternoon. 

Just here comes another of our mistakes, causing short allowance 
of grub. We were informed at Jimtown that it was only 20 miles to 
Warren. Deluded lambs, we little thought it was going to take us 
three days to paddle that 20 miles it was 20 miles by railroad, but the 
longest 75 miles by the creek that I have seen for many moons). Upon 
conclusion that the culinary dingy couldn’t get down the creek (and 
we were right), we took a small lunch to last us over supper that 
night, and breakfast next morning, and shipped the cook, grub and 
boat by rail to Warren (I have been thankful ever since that the rail- 
road crossed the creek here). Paddling on down the creek we halted 
for the night at Camp Floatsam, where, at one fell swoop, we devoured 
the provisions that were to last us until we reached Warren; a little 
coffee was about all that survived the wreck. 

That night's sleep was my first d one on the trip. 

The first two days’ cruising on the Conewango was simply immense. 
The stream is about 10 to 2Uft. wide, sometimes narrowing down to 
about 6 or 7ft., and running like a millrace. dashing over boulders 
with fearful recklessness, and so crooked that, most of the time when 
following close single file, the captam, who generally took the lead, 
was out of sight of the rear man and often of the third canoe. In the 
narrower parts of the creek, the trees on either side hung over and 
close to the water, so that we pages had to duck our heads and 
trust to luck while going at a lively pace. 

Toward evening of the second day on the creek we had acold rain 
during which Floatsam neglected to put on his poncho, and further 
on we stopped at a small village, where Oleo and Reba foraged, 
leaving Floatsam, Whiffler and self under the lee of a bridge to medi- 
tate and watch while drawn up together. ¢loatsam suddenly fainted 
frum the effects of his drenching, and nearly flop into the creek, 
which was deep here, and it was with great difficulty that we got him 
out on the steep bank, where he lay some time before coming to. 
After an entire change of clothing and get warmed up he was all 
right. By this time Oleo and Reba returned with sundry packages 
and cans, and we continued on down the creek. camping some bhualf 
dozen miles below at Camp Whiffler. We went through the usual 
formula of getting out the pans, dishes, etc., and putting them away 
again—I can swear to this, for it was my turn—and after drying our 
ciothes at the fire, turned in for a very cold night. Silence reigned 
supreme until the wee sma’ hours, when the camp was thrown into 
confusion by blood-curdling yells and frantic appeals for assistance 
from the interior of one of the canoes, The chief engineer thereof 
was entertaining an imaginary snake, and he offered a_ dollar 
apiece for matches, with a recklessness of manner that would have 
made Coal Oii Johnny wild with envy. Added to this our cap- 
tain ——— his agony by demanding cash in advance for his 
matches, but finally his better nature got the best of bim, and crawl- 
ing out he went over and relieved the mind of the gallant tur by an 
investigation which revealed nothing. The aforesaid tar smiled over 
the occurrence next morning, but he hasn‘t forgotten the boom in 
matches on the Conewango. 

The nextday brought hard work. We had six dams and one log 
boom to wrestle with, though we had a great many fine rapids to run, 
which soothed our feelings some. About noon on the following day 
we arrived at Warren, where we were handsomely treated by the 
Warren C. C. men. We got something to eat here,[ remember. One 
of our boys met us here with his canoe, the Lotus Flower. Added to 
our fleet were five of the Warren men and our much abused but in- 
dispensable cracker junk, with a new kitchen mechanic, whose culin- 
ary education consisted in being able to row the boat, chop wood, 
light the fire, and do his share of the masticating. However, with the 
assistance of sundry farm houses and stores along the route, we 
managed to make out with him. The balance of the trip was made 
in qvick time—about thirty miles a day—but very enjoyable, never 
theless, At Tionesta we dropped thrce Warren men, two of our own at 
Oil City and one more Warren about Foxburg, and picked up one of 
our owp men at Kittanning, the Lady Jane; three of the original 
starters bringing up at the boat house at tbe Ninth street bridge, 
twelve days out. We had some very fine rapids commg down tue 
Allegheny, also some very fair sailing. 

To your uninitiated the trip was simply immense, except the eating, 
and hereafter when we read a brilliant and romantic account of how 
So-and-So prepared bis elegant repast at the camp-fire, we shall set 
him down as a humbug, for we have been through the exasperating 
reality of all that sort of thing and know whereof we speak. 

I have parted with the Stella Maris and a new Mary Ellis is on the 
stocks, a 14x31 Princess, in which I hope to make many another 
cruise. I expect to take her to the Thousand Islands meet, where I 
hope to win a place in the lists for my AMARYLLIS. 


TOLEDO C. C.—Editor Forest and Stream; The Toledo C. C. would 
like to contribute their litte mite to make the Canoe column of the 
FOREST AND STREAM as popular as it has always been. We have a 
membership of 20, with 12 canoes enlisted. At our first camp-tire on 
Feb. 16 the following resolution was passed: Resolved, That we, the 
Toledo C. C., do indorse the action of the Cleveland C. C. in regard to 
Western meet at Ballast Island, and pledge it our hearty support. A 
very interesting paper was then read by Mr. Keip, the secretary of 
the club, on the subject ‘‘Cruising.’’ The paper was well received and 
avoteof thanks extended by the club for same to Mr. Keip. Our 
commodore, Mr. J. W. Hepburn, then read a paper on racing, giving 
his views on the best dimensions for a canoe for racing, paidling and 
cruising. It was accepted with thanks. We will all attend the meet 
at Ballast Island and expect to havea jolly time. Willsome of our 
Western canoeists please let us know through your columns how the 
meet will be appreciated by them and how many will attend?—Gus 
G. Ker, Sec’y Toledo C. C. 

NEWBURGH.—The ‘Dockrats’’ have not been idle, but have laid 
out a good three-mile triangle, northward from the north end of Plum 
Point, also a half-mile course for paddling, under the bluff. Both 
have been chained off carefully on the ice. Other courses have been 
laid out in front of the boat house: One of 1 miles southeast, one of 
116 miles northeast, one of 244 miles north, and a 3-mile triangle. Mr. 
Van Dalfsen’s new Mohican has arrived, Mr. Grant Edgar will put a 
Childs board in the Dido, Mr. Harrison will deck his canoe, adding a 
drop rudder and Childs board, and Mr. Knight will also use a Cuilds 


rd. : 
NEW YORK C. C.—A meeting of the New York C. C. was held at 
the office of Mr. J. F. Newman, on Friday. March 6. Mr. Whitlock’s 
resignation of the office of commodore was read and accepted, and 
Vice-Commodore Munroe was elected commodore. Po Wn Be 
Stephens was elected vice-commodore in place of Mr. Munroe. The 
Committee on Constitution and By Laws presented the dratt of anew 
constitution and by-laws, which was accepted, and will be presented 
at the next meeting for approval. Messrs. Whitlock, Schuyler and 
Stephens were appointed a committee to attend to removal of house 


KNICKERBOCKER C.C.—The last camp-fire was made doubl 
on by the presence of Mr. Geo. Rogers of the Peterboro B. @. 

r. Greenleaf delivered a very interesting lecture on river cruising, 
including especially the paddle and its use. Mr. Rogers also spoke on 
canoeing in Canada, bringing out the fact that canoeing there was 
less cruising than pleasure boating, the canoe being universaliy used, 
but mostly for short trips near home and for pleasure paddling, as 
rowboats are used here, Some discussions on cruising followed, the 
meeting adjourning at 11 P. M. 

PERSONAL. --Commodore Gardner and Secretary Eckman, of the 
Cleveland C. C., visited us last week. They are in New York on 
business connected with the Ballast Island meet in July. Both gen- 
tlemen are long distance cruisers, as they have been down the Missis- 
sippi in 1883, from Cleveland to Lake George in 1881, and have made 
many other cruises. Mr. Gibson was in town on S.turday and spent 
a day with the Marmalade Lodgers. Mr. E.C Rand, Mohican C., C., 
left New York on Wednesday for a cruise in the Bermudas. 

PITTSBURGH C. C.—The officers elected on Feb. 27 for 1885 are: 
Captain. Reade W. Bailey: Mate, W. H. Nimick; Purser, W. W. Law- 
rence. This club boasts the greatest length of flag officers extant; 
not one of them can pass under a 6ft. doorway, and Captain Bailey is 
the tallest man in the Association. The club are about to make their 
annual change in their signal. 

THE ERIE MEET.—The dates of the meet at Ballast Island have 
been arranged to allow men to leave after the races and reach Grind- 
stone two or three days befere ‘‘Race Week.’”’ The Camp at Ballast 
Island will be from July 18 to 28, thus reaching Grindstone on J ~~ 30 
or 31 (Friday or Saturday), while the A. C. A. races begin on Monday. 

CANOES FOR SALE.—We call the attention of canoeists to the 
canoes advertised for sale in our columns. Many old canoeists are 
changing their boats for new models better fitted for racing, or are 
having canves ne ane built to their order, and there are a number 
of excellent cruising cane~s for sale at reasonable prices. 

QUI VIVE.—Mr. I. F. West has sent us a good photo of his canoe 
Qui Vive, once well known about New York. She 1s a canvas canoe, 
built by her owner, 14x26in., sheer 534in.. and weighs complete 49lbs., 
pacioding paddles, backboard, hatch, stretcher, two masts, sails and 
rudder 

FREAK.—After a season’s trial with a keel, Mr. Schuyler will ge 
back to centerboard, this time trying a Childs patent. 
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the first taking the reader from the Carnivora 
(flesheaters) to the Cervide (deer), and the second 
concluding the subject. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


k=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








N., Philadelphia.—We know of noscent for the purpose. 
PERCYVAL.—We believe the law is off April1. See next issue. 

W. D...Lyme, Conn.—We know of no dealers who keep bird lime. 
L.C.8.. New York.—Law on the birds extends from June 1 to Oct. 1. 


F. R.—Write to General Passenger Agent, Flint and Pere Marquette 
Railroad. 

SHARPSHOOTER.—1. See answer to ‘‘Wild Rice.’ 2. The trap is a 
good one. 

F. M. B,—Put two wads over powder and crimp the shell instead of 
cutting it off. 

H. W. H., Sandy Hill, N. Y.—There is no law in this State against 
shooting crows. 

D. R. E.—The address is W. B. Hornaday, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

READER.—Take both rifie and shotgun. You will find large and 
small game and trout. 

J. H., Boston, Mass.—Call on Dr. Al Watts in your city, and he will 
tell you about the ferrets. 

L. J. C.—Bogardus’s book is $2. Yes, let your friend practice rifle 
shooting. It will help him. 

J. M. C., Lowell, Mass.—We know of no such map. We shall pub- 
lish such a book this spring. 

E. M. H., Agawam,—Select a 12-gauge or 16-gauge, as your fanc 
may dictate, and 6lbs. to 7lbs. a seine " - 

8. R. D., Brooklyn.—Write to Chas. Harker, 62 Cortlandt street, for 
catalogue of last poultry show. 


W. H. H., Newport, R.1.—There is no person in the country who 
can be depended upon for a supply of black bass. When we want 


them we have to go and fish for them. Write to Mr. Livingston Stone 
Char’ . N. i 


Accomac, Virginia.—Possibly Mr. W. Hapgood, Boston, Mass., 
might give you the information. 

Unver Lever, Newfane.—1. The shells give general satisfaction. 
2. For patterns see answers in last issue. 


G. W. C., Newport, R. I.—For wing-shooting, read ‘Field, Cover 
and Trap-Shooting,”’ by Bogardus. Price $2. 


D. A. P., Peekskill.—_ We do not know where you can dispose of the 
back numbers, Send them to some hospital. 


H. 8. B., Ilinois.—You can procure stratena cement at the drug or 
stationery stores. It will answer your purpose. 


J.D. T.—1. Select a 7 ora Otpound. 2. Shells 25gin. 3. Full choke. 
4. Probably by addressing the office ef the paper, London. 


SuBscrIBER, Elmira, N. Y.—You can have the stock of your gun, 
straightened to improve your shooting. Any good gunsmith can do it. 


H. W. C., Monroe, Mich.—Deer shed their antlers every year; we 
have had much discussion about this subject in the FoREST 4ND 


STREAM. 

J. M. M., Canton, O.—Mr. Wells’s book on angling will soon be 
out, and you will do well to consult that. Its publication will be an- 
nounced in our columns. 

W. D. T., Mansfield.—Can you tell me of ag place in New England 
where I can purchase some small black bass for stockmg? Ans. We 
cannot; see answer to W. H. H. 

Fur Taxnine.—Several correspondents are advised to consult Gib- 
son ’s ‘‘Complete American Trapper’ (price $1) for recipes for tan- 
ning the different kinds of skins. 

D. B. K., Denver, Col.—The Gitana is 92ft. 9in. on waterline, 20ft. 
6in, beam, and lift. draft. Her tonnage is 95.71 tons N. M., and she 
belongs to Mr. Wm. F. Weld, Jr., of Boston. 

J. W. H.—We have two single breechloading shotguns, 12-bore, full 
choke, each loaded with rams of powder and 1 oz. of No. 7 shot. 
No. 1 has 30in. barrel and No. 2 has 33in. barrel. Wiil you please be 


a 


| 


poe be sure to kill up to sixty yards, and perhaps 2% or 30 further, 
ut this last would be only accident. There would be no material 
difference in distance. It would be a matter for experiment. 


Natsen.—For the hares use box-trap and bait with sweet_appl -. 
For W. J. G. P. S. apply at secretary’s office in Camden. %. We pr 
sume that there are new laws on the catfish. 


Nemo, Brockville, Ont.—1. “The Management and Diseases of the 
Dog,” by Hill,is the book you want. We can furnish it. Price $2. 
.—_ 8. The puppy’s tail will brobably come all right as he grows 
older. 

Sparrow.—We know of no one who furnishes English sparrows. 
They may be trapped easily by a figure 4 —_ or taken by the use ef 
—" A small boy, if suitably rewarded, would supply all re- 

uired. 

. SoMERSET TENDERFOOT.—The directions of the maker of the Lyman 
sight are, “the sight is placed either a little to the right or left of the 
central line of the gun, depending on which side the auxiliary barrel 
is used, so that the sights will line with it.” 


Witp Rice, New Orleans.—You can secure wild rice seed of Chas. 
Gilchrist. Port Hope, Ontario. The cost. we believe, is $2.00 per 
bushel, and the duty nothing or very small. Valentine Bros., Valpa- 
raiso, Ill., may supply some seed. See our editorial page. 


L. C. S., New York.—For the canoe use whitecedar, you can get it 
from C. F. Hodson, 742 Water street. 2. Read “Hallock’s Gazetteer’’ 
or Thad. Norris’s ‘American Angler’s Book,” or Mr. Wells’s forthcom- 
ing work. 8. For trout flies see much recent discussion in this 


paper. 

yt. Use a 16-gauge, 6-pound, 28-inch barrel. 2. Two and one- 
half drams are better than three drams. 3. We have not used them. 
4. You ws get a copy by addressing L. C. Clements, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., Eng.; but some Americans who have sent him money 
have not received anything in return. 5. We have not heard that a 
second edition would be printed. 

InQuIsiITIVE, Paterson, N. J.—1. Is a split bamboo rod made out of 
the bamboo cane commonly sold at fishing tackle stores? 2 Is there 


so kind as to inform me through your paper at about how many | a map published of New Jersey that has every stream marked there- 
yards I should be able to shoot a squirrel or partridge, and kill at the | on? 3. Can trout live in a stream inhabited by black bass? Ans. 1. 


longest possible range. Also how much further No. 2 would shoot 


than No. 1, and kill according to the above table? Ans. They would 


No, it is specially imported. 2. Not that we know of. 3. ‘They can, 
if the bass do not eat them, which they are apt to do. 
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NEW YORK. 


This interesting work is published in two volumes, 


BY 


C. H. MERRIAM, M.D. 


The volumes are superbly gotten up and are 


We offer a few copies for sale at the following 


89 Park Row, New York. 





The newly-issued book, ‘Gun Trial and Field 


Trial Records = se = ae a comueee by the Government, and its great value to all mem- 
summary of field-trial winners to the close of 1 x 

in addition to the official reports of our International | bers of State militia and all crack shots is obvious. 
Gun Trials, standard live-bird, clay-pigeon and glass- 
ball shooting rules. American 

National Field 

= Rye etc., i. A a book of tae 
‘or all who use the dog gun. Price. pa 

twenty-five cents. Address TURF, FieLD AND 

FARM, 89 Park Row, New York. , 
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2yds., 50 cts.; 30y 


Established 20 Years. 


A Book for I Marksmen. 


Instructions in Rifle and 
Carbine Firing. 


Captain S, E, BLUNT. 


1 vol., 16mo., leather, with many illustrations and 
diagrams, $2.00. 


This valuable manual has been prepared by the 
command of the Chief of Ordnance, U. 8. Army. 
It is the only book on the subject thus authorized | 


| Tae WICHOrL:sS 
Hexagonal Svlit Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for exeel 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded te any American for Split Bamboo Rods, 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORE. 





states the length and quality of the leaders in it. 


illustrated catalogue. 


“MIST COLOR” LEADERS. 


Being consumers of nearly three-fourths of the total amount of silk worm gut imported in this country, and 
having in Murcia, Spain, increased our facilities for the manufacture of silk worm gut, we are enabled to secure a 
selection of material for our leaders beyond what even we have ever had. The leader being one of the most im- 
portant articles in an angler’s outfit, we have long given particular attention not only to the material of which it 
is composed, but also to the manner of making or tying it. All of our leaders have a place every three feet, made 
quadruple by looping, so that the flies can be easily adjusted and will not wear the leader unnecessarily. All of 

“our leaders are ‘‘Mist Colored.” Every envelope contains one dozen leaders; has our name and trade mark on it; 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 


ABBEY e&@ IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine EFE*ishing Tackle, 


—DEALER IN— 
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eight different styles of 
rods for all kinds of fish- 
ing. Samples of hooks, b 
leaders, etc., sent by mail ww mae? 4 
on receipt of price in 


ha. ; 


ErwEe E'xsueinGa TAcE zr. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. , 


Brass Multipl ing Reels with Balance Handles. first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.C0; 
as different as possible from those too often found | 120ft , $1.25; 18ift., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 3°Oft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the 
above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. extra; nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 
ds., 75 cts.;_60yds , $1.00; nickel plated. 50 cts. extra. z~ f 
Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on Gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Game 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaugh- ; 
nessy, Kinsey, Aberdeen, 
Sneak Bent, and all other 
hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. 
ae a is oe cts. per 
OZ. 5 le. : E 
they breathe the very fragrance of the woods and | put op dove halt eee a 
fields, and give us a close insight into the every-day Lone go Single Gut Trout 
Black Bass Leaders, 
, yd., 2yds. ‘ects.; 
nature the work commends itself by its title. The | 3yds.,15cts. Double Twist- 
hunter will need it for the complete account it | ed Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts. ; 
treble twisted. 3length, 10c. 
Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. 
Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per 
doz. Trout and Black Bass 
Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 
to $5.00. Trout and Black 
squirrels, The farmer should read it because it | Bass Fly Rods, i0ft long, 


tells bim all about his enemies, the shrews and field $1.50 to $10.60. Also forty- 
mice who devour his crops, and about their enemies 
whom he would like to protect. 


{8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 
SAS. E'. MARSTERS, 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. ee 
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SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


a= 


— 








Special designs furnished on applica- 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 


c. B. WILEBINSON, 
8 John St., near Broadway, N.Y. gaps 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, —~eage* 


Medals and Badges 






A SPECIALTY. 


tion free of charge. 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
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THE INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 





. 


SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End 
12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds we ight, ~ 


10 6s 32 inches, 9 to 104 pounds weight, - 
Every component part of these guns is made by gauge. 
such prices. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


Double 
Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron Heel Plate, right barre! cylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. 


| PRICE, $30 00 





TOP SNAPS. (As per cut). 


Fine Twist Barrels, Reboundin 





Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 


nd, Double Bolt, Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Heel Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 


12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight, ° 
32 inches, 9 to 104% pounds weight, ~ 


They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 


10 be 


| PRICE, $36 00 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 





other. 





We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pan 
Waterproof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Oarry: 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bags, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
scriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St., Chicago 
EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N, Waite, Manager. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 


No. A 1, Barnard Canvas Shooting Coat, - 85 00 
No. 1, ‘“ “ rT) “ e 400 
No. 2, “ “ “ “ « 250 
No. 3, as aa ee 66 ~ 175 

For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; 


see that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no 


Vests, 
Bags, 





The Acme Target Ball Trap. 


The most scientific ever invented ! 
Constructed on entirely 












j the advantages of glass wit 


our goods. Prices: Traps 
and barrel of balls (250) $5. 


Has five angles of flight, equal to the new 5-trap 
system, Throws any height or distance desired. 


TARGET BALLS. 


A new material. a discovered, enables us to 
none of its objections. 

j extravagantly low price to as worthless stock The trade handle 

each. lis, 

SEND FOR CIRCULA 


TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Limited, Lockport, N. Y. 


new principles. 





roduce a ball embodying 
e are not selling at an 


Balls, $8 _— $2.50 per barrel. Trap 





UPTHE 


Mnfrs., Sho 





wna |) i 


Write for our new Catalogue 
and Samples to 


UPTHEGROVE 
McLELLAN, 





dead grass color, and w: 





BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 


CLOTH, CHECKS, 
Cues, Cue Chessmen, 

Tips, Dice, Keno, 
OHALK, Etc., DOMINOES. 


PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 


Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimates 
furnished. 


F, GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st., N.Y. 








YY" roe remem z xv2 =i AND NOT 
.. WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


Ss re) Z D by watchmakers. ] y mail2ic. Cirerlars 
tree, J.8. Birch & Co 88 Dey &t.. N. ¥ 





ASSORTED COLORS, 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. 
pockets and game. pockets. 


day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


GROVE 
& McLELLAN, 


oting and Fishing Suits, 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, lrish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 





THIS 


Has seven 
It is of strong material, 
ill hold the game of a successful 





OLD RELIABLE STOVER 


((MPROVED.) 


We are the Sole Owners 
and Manufacturers of the 


for Railroads, Villages, Saburban 
houses. Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 
Draining. prenine, etc.. as well as 
Geared Windmills of all sises, for 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 
J. D. BROWER, 22 College Piace, N.Y 


City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 
Freeport Machine Co.. Freeport, Ill., U. 8. A. 


FERGUSON’S 


Rust Preventer 


For FIREARMS, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SKATES, Etc. 
Send for Circular. 
A. FERGUSON; Sole Manufacturer, 


Office, 65 Fulton st., New York. (With, T.J. Conroy.) 








 — 


Hachts and Canoes Lor Sale. 
FOR SALE CASH. 


Rushton Grayling Canoe with sails, spars, patent 
centerboard and paddles, nearly new ow 
deck canoe. A fine bargain, and handsomest dec 
and model in A, C. A. for °85. 

Alexandria Bay pleasure boat, nearly new. 22ft.x 
36in., two pairs spoon oars, patent steel outriggers, 
leather cushions, inlaid deck on bow and stern: 
Fast, and one of the easiest beats to row. Fine 
model. Will carry four people with perfect safety. 
Two can row and two passengers accommodated. 
Original cost $165; will sell for $100 cash. Built by 
i F. D. FOOT, Springfield Mass. 





AILING BOAT. — COPPER FASTENED, 
Spanish cedar deck, brass and mahogany fit- 
tings, bright finish throughout. Very little used. 
Carries three persons. Length, 10ft.; weight 110lbs. 
Complete with sail, sculls, anchor, etc., $100. Apply 
to the builder, W. P. STEPHENS, West Brighton, 
Staten Island. 


RACINE ROB ROY 


For sale; $35. Everything in first-class condition. 
Owner wants larger canoe. JOS. G. WALTON, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 








OR SALE.—RACINE DOUBLE’ CRUISING 

canoe, _—- order, outfit complete. THOS. 

———— SON, 720 Buttonwood street, Phila- 
elphia. 





OR SALE.— THE KEEL SCHOONER YACHT 
FLEETWING, 105 toas. Entirely rebuilt, 1884. 





REAT BARGAIN.—RUSHTON STELLA MARIS 
canoe for sale. Perfect in every respect, with 
two sails, cruising size, dles, cushions, etc., 
fo.b. WM. H. ALLEN, 518 Wood street, Pittsburgh, 
a. 





R SALE.—AN EVERSON SHADOW, NEARLY 
new, latest model, lateen rig. Also a Rushton 
traveling canoe, in excellent condition, with two 
= of sails. Address W. L. ALDEN, Forest and 
tream. 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to river, lake and sea , anc 
sates ee 


Every Friday, 16 folio, price 24. 
Volume V1. cumnenel wih eet for 
January 7, 1882. 

Eprror—R. B. MARSTON 
Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) to 

. any address in the United Stakes’ = 
Sent direct from the oo for any portion of a 


ear at the above rate. U. P mnacn stamps can 
remitted, or —_ order able to Gaumpoon, 
., the pro rs. 
jal articles on all fresh and salt 
fishing; reports of the state of the 
rts from angling clubs; fishculture and 
; where to fish; angling notes and 
ueries; ang! exchange column; notices of 
dahing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 
Acopy of the current number can be had 





free by sen six cents in stamps to R. B. 
ton, the GAZETTE office, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE ve! 


“There is a large public interest in fishing. 5 
An excellent class oan World. 5 


oun ghter and gayer little pa: is not pub- 
& 


One of the best mediums for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


of ane ee makers, ees, hotels ano 

fishing quarters, w! » waterproo: Sthing good 

cigars and to f anglers on and at other 
ents 01 ; or 

tistmnente addressed to a’ well-to-do class in all parts 

of the eountry and abroad. 

Office—12 and 18, Fetter-lane London 





J. N. DODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 











Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks, of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz.; third quality, $5 perdoz Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and Snipe Decoys. Duck and Turkey 
Calls. Decoys made like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. Send for illustrated price 
list. A liberal discount to the trade. 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eight 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the fullsize 
of skirts, with inside and outside openings thereto, 
and with net bottom, permitting dripping, disten- 
sion and ventilation. 





All goods sewed with 
linen thread. 


Rest fitting and best- 
made goods in America. 


AGENTS: 


Tuos. MILLER & Sons, 
1151 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. Saks & Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


J. M. Gusky, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Descriptive price list furnished on application. 


Articles delivered, carriage paid, when goods are 
paid for in advance. Address . 





HENNING, CLOTHER, 
410 SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write freely for anything. 





Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook, 


Trade Mark. 





Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
a house, to gota their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports te the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterl 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
an as heretofore, and'we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
appreach ours, which are to be obtained rom 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 

description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





Beautify the Walls of Your Rooms 


With the three new water color hunting scenes by 
_ the author of ‘“‘Tight Shell” and ‘‘Double.” 

A SIDE SHOT (over decoys). size 15X20: ..$2 50 
STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallard), 11x14... 1 50 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY (Bluebills), 11x14... 1 50 


Above singly by mail or the set for $5. 
Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Explanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—‘Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest ‘‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhapsso. Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 

e is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ample 

' proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 

angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FOREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 


| A Journal of Recreation. 


It zs recreation to 





It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
ForEST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
It is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
. cover to back cover is homogeneous, What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The FoREST AND ATREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 

The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


| A Word About 1885. 





For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FoREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

“There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, fer that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the ForEST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
life, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will he left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The - Kennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FoREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these’ departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sajl or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canoeist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started ow to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$4 per year, $2 six mos,, Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. 


Forest AND StrEAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Make orders payable, 





THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


ae CARTRIDGE CASES 


~G00D NEWS 
TO $-- 


: Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now’s ees 
. : ante forour celebrated Teas 


Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. 
H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y 











The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 





Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


ANGLING. 


American snaiee! Book, Norris............+ ae 
— Note Book 


ee seeeresseeeesseres Pease resreceeeere 


Fish and Fishing, Manly .... 
Fishing, Bottom or Float. . 
Fishing in American Waters, Sco 
Tourist, Hallock.......... Rdsenecaeenee 
Fishing with 1 the EMU dgcaubsdcdsacwdoude 
ay png 5 in em Fishing... Pdacesstewaageecseas 
ly and Worm Vighing,.............ccccccccees 
Frank Forester’ 8 Fish and Fishing........... 
Frank Forester’s with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne..............ceceeeeeeeee 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practical Trout Culture... ......ccese-cccccce 
Practical Fisherman..... 7 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing.. . 
Scientific Angler ........ scccccssee 
——- Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Tele 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
pt a Serre rere 
Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe.... 2... 
Walton, , fac simile of first edition...... 


BIRDS. 
American ME PN iiddccsccduced ccxcccves 

















Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 
Birds of the Northwest. 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... .......000+ 
Cage and Seee GR, BORMEB <a 5c ccccccccce 
Coues’ Check 

Coues’ Field eembain Minigucadaavcsenaaddut 
Coues’ Key to North American Bird: 
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Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, ‘ 


Dtcacndvunsages tdeeenvhue dededecacnse 
Holden’s Book of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game 
Native Song Birds...............+. ékadecueneeds 
Naturalists’ Guide, ‘Maynard... 
Natural History of Birds.. 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green.. 
Samuel's Birds of New Engian 
OS eer ee 
—— Birds of N. A., by Baird, ey and 

7 y: plain edition, 2 = $12 each; 
colored edition, 2 —. Bhidondeae 
Wood's Natural History of 






eeeerereseeres 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 
goon Se the World in oe Yacht Sunbeam..-.. 


Oi cartcéccdcadscsends sc 
Boating ng Trips on New ia RIVETS... 00. 
Canoe and t Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
Re incdes cecedcnsesén csdsecesesaseuss 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. 
yo OSs ° 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 
Cruises in Small Yachts 
Frazar’s Practical Boat 
Model Yachts and Boats, east Wale vacicas 
asc a acnacddcassccocee-<e 
Practical Boat Sa ling, | ae 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 
The a : | ee 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick..... 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp. 


mt oo 


2D AO RDO 


Yacht Designing, Kemp................ceeeee- 2 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 

















Adventures in the ee adaduxdsasdesss 1D 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds.... ...... 7 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Roa and Gun in 
I ciddiad dkaddduadcacécendasxe cede ss 1 75 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............... 1% 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 1 50 
QUI iis oon cccccccccccscscoeccsccccccces 75 
Complete ‘American Trapper, Gibson......,.. 1 00 
I ss inndiynacnddccencedéccusene 13 
How to Camp Out, Gould —e................2... 1 00 
How to Hunt and — PD ise ccarecasaus 150 
Hunter and Trap; _ % 
Rustlings in the okies Riitsdaddqasaceneaseaua 1 00 
HORSE. 

American Roadsters and Trotting Horses. .... 5 00 
Bits and Bearing Reins........................ 50 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................... 30 00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Sp A ndecsccece 1 50 
PRP OE ee  I dnc co ccccccccccccesccacce 1 2 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 1 25 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 1 00 
IE Oe 80 
Horses, Famous American Race............... (3) 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 75 
Bose. ee DP dccccs § secaee : to | Practical 

EEE 
PO Eee 2% 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor................0--e00- 8 00 
Mayhew’s Horse Management. 3 00 
NcClure’s Sta! — - 100 
Rarey’s ee Tamer.. 50 
Riding and Driving......... : 20 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s - 300 
Stable i Meyrick. ........... 1 00 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Crclopedie De iwnes 3 75 
Stonehenge on ‘the Horse, English edition, 8vo 38 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, nt 
The B Book of DN NG aacdacccadnacscoacanc " = 
ie i eae res exaciaensada 

Owner’s a Sindwweidésonanae 200 

5 Rhdebedaceccatete 2 00 

Wallace's American Troting Register # vols, 20°00 

= * : 

Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of ——, na i 250 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse............. 150 
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Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
I Se CI ins ccceveneaasdpacduonaaien 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 


acs ohnae 


How I Became a Crack i, Farrow......... 


How I Became a Spo 


Hunting, Shooting ar aad Fi Fishin 


Furies and Hunters of all Nations, Frost. . 
m Gun —— ONS ese scacenduucwous 


Sporting Adventures 


Stephens’ 


Stephens’ Senn I Moos: Hunters. 
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in _ Far West. 
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The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 
GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, 


50; clo. 


Farrar’s Guide 4 Richardson an: Rangeley 

Lake. paper, 50; cloth. .......20:cccccsccecse 
Farrar’s Pockot } Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of ine — Lake Region 


Guide Book and es of the 
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Guide to Adirondac 


eat a 


Map of Nosthors Meme idedccddecees 


Map of Northern 


Map of the Thousand Islands 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 


Steele, .. 


ee eeteneee 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own 


Book, Sports and Games 


—— Sports for Boys, bds. 0 Cloth, .2... 
y’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 


Cassel’ Book of Sports and Pastimes. 


KENNEL, 


American Kennel, Burges.................000. 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel, Padaenevadececenuawana 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill 


vs. B 


tries. 
anagement o 
Sy Points for Jud 


ichardson. 
Dogs ’and Their Ways, W 


Dogs and the Public 


Senet Cee eeeerereereseseee 


eeeeeeee 


Re ee erate wwe e eee esseseeees 


weer eee eeeresessesseees 


nde 16mo 


.2 loth, . 
Williams, 


English Kennel C, S, Boeke: Voi E.............. 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. Ill. to X., each.. 


Our Friend the Li 
uide, Stablaw............... 
Setter Dog, the, eet ewe “Ges anazeccesceceace 
, Dog 0: GR dads ceeds 
wo ae y Idstone. 

aw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50; 


Practical Kennel 
Stonehenge 


MISCELLANEOUS; 
A Naturalist’s Rambles About ome, Abbott. 


Adventures of a Young Naturalis 


Amateur A ea = Tiegh sadness ateadécaande 


, Witche: 
Black 
Government 


sey Coast..... ..... 
How to Make Photographs 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 
_——_ In a. to Vegetation 
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Maynard's Manual of Taxide 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a 
uadruped 


Natural History 
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The Forester, by Brown.... ae 
The west Coast of America. 
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Common Objects of the Seashore, 
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[Maron 12, 1885, 








.OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 





everything mew and rare in 


6 
‘EVERYTHING FOR THE =D AX | ( 
full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
id in Seeds and Plants, wil! be mailed on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without application. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 










Hew Publication. 





CANOE 


HE Forest anp StrEaM began a year ago the 


publication of a series of papers on canoe con 


struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
C. C., widely known as an- expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 


“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.’’ Mr. 


Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent place among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 


of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to a novice an art initself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
instructions in designing as will enable the beginner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


pose, and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
tings. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principles of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires. 
Following the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which feJlows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
orger, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. 

A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons, 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
a chapte? is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construction being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in sucha 
manner as tov make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates’ are 
printed on bond paper, containing the working 
drawings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is illustrated by examples of varicus craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on a cruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 
the book. 

Pp. 168, with 24 plates of working drawings. 
Price $1,50. Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


New Yore N. Y. 


The finest ornament for a Sportsman’s 
Dining Room ever made. 


— than an ordinary picture. 
on receipt of express charges. 
Send for photograph and prices. 
H. E. CHUBB, Taxidermist, 
235 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, O. 








Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail, JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


. 





ucais (dry 


Pp 
are the onl 
y in warm 
eather without ice 


atcan be used 


Ss 


ones t 


The Tro 
plate: ? 
succesfull 


Remember the negatives may all be developed ov 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price [10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANT ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 





onaw PLATES, TAPS, DIES, ETC., FOR 
\) gunsmiths and amateurs. Send for illustrated 
catalogue to 8S. W. CARD & CO., Mansfield, Mass. 





Wanted. 


ANTED.—TO EXCHANGE, A NICE BANJO 

and good violin, with box and bow complete, 

for an open double canoe to paddle. Address MAN- 
UFACTURER, Northumberland, N. H. feb26,3t 





Sor Sale. 


A GOOD BARGAIN. 
Sharps hammerless rifle, in good condition, with 
everything complete. Address H. C. S., Box 27, 
Montrose, Pa. mar12,2t 





FOR SALE. 

A good dairy or stock farm, 82 acres. near Mon- 
roe, N. Y. It borders on a very pretty lake, which 
is stocked with some of the finest varieties of game 
fish. This property is most desirable for a gentle- 
man’s country seat. L. M. F., P. O. Box 201, Mon- 
roe, Orange Co., N. Y. mar12,4t 





OR SALE.—ONE SHARPS SHORT-RANGE 
rifle, .40 cal., 50grs., in very good condition. 
Address J. ROBINSON, Valley Grove, W. Va. 1t 





OR SALE—A SHARE IN THE CUTTYHUNK 
Club, of Cuttyhunk Island, Mass. Also one 

in the Currituck Shooting Club, of North Carolina. 
L. S. BURCHARD, Temple Court, N. Y. City. 1t 





IVE QUAIL FOR SALE IN FINE CONDITION. 
TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission Mer- 
chants, 174 Chambers street, N. ¥, feb5,2mo 





IVE QUAIL FOR SALE, BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 = seen. 
ec25,t 





OR SALE.—BROOK TROUT FRY, $3 PER 

thousand. Two thousand yearling trout, $35 

r thousand. One thousand two-year old trout at 

= housand. M. V. MOSHIER, Proprietor, 
East Randolph, N. Y. feb19,2mo 


| CELT E LG TENT ME SE SIE LINE LILI NAOMI AY EIA BROS te 
Preserved Black Bass Waters to Lease. 
A well-stocked lake of 200 acres in Orange county, 
two hours from N.Y. City. Fine site for club house 
and cottages. For particulars address HARRISON 
W. NANNY, Goshen, N. Y. feb26,1mo 


Hu the Stud. 
Vandevort’s Don in the Stud. 


To a limited number of approved bitches. For 
a and pedigree address R. T. VANDE- 

ORT, Homewood avenue, East End, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Fee $50. 








K K.C __eLiverand Whitt POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER (A.E.R. 19) 
In the Stud. Young stock for sale. 


GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y. 142 Monticello avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


CHIEF. 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by ef. Stock and field 


uality of dams teed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
fo street, Sivches. N. J. : 


OKER JR., A LIVER AND WHITE TICKED 

pointer, by Beaufort out of Nymph (Viscount— 
Dolly), the best son of Beaufort I have ever seen. 
Adog of extra nose, superb style, great staunchness 
and endurance. Stud fee . G. H. NIXON, 
Leesburg, Va. feb12,4t 








Chubb’s Game Pieces, 


Natural ‘“‘Dead Game”’ under glass, and no more 
send per express C. O. D, subject to approval, 





Hu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter * ARGUS.” 





Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 


an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol 


lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 


1st prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st ie champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; 1st, champion, Loudon, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing oe Davidson, — J. M. Taylor, 
Harry Malcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 
Champion Raby Tyrant, 


(K.C.8S.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 1644 pounds, 


Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. Heisa ——, game 
and stylish terrier, pane a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 

and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 10 
cupg and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 
JOHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 





Stud Dogs Proper. 


BEAUFORT (champion Bow—Beulah). The 
best-looking pointer dog living. A great stud dog 
and a workman. Fee $50. 

BRADFORD, Beaufort’s brother (same litter). 
Good and good-looking. Fee $25. 

NEVISON, imported champion mastiff, winner 
of forty first prizes, beating Emperor, Vulcan II. 
three times, Hero II. three times. Creole, Lorna 
Doone, etc. Fee $50. CHAS. H. MASON, 255 West 
— street, New York City. Puppies 

or sale. 


Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. . 
Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 
Puppies for sale from the above stock. 
For further foe and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY. P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


The Hermitage Kennels. 


Rough and Smooth-Coated St. Bernards 
IN THE STUD. 








CHAMPION BONIVARD.. .............. Fee $50 00 
te DUKE OF LEEDS.......... 50 00 
* DOAN eccics one waceececetes. “50 00 


Address, Passaic, N. J. 


TED LLEWELLIN. 


Blue belton (A.K.R. 599) Druid—Gessie. Gessie, 
by Dash III. ex Modjeska. Modjeska, by Leicester 
ex Peeress. A magnificent field dog and winner of 
2d in 18 mos, elass, N. Y., 1883. Stud fee moderate. 
WALTER B. PEET, Station M., New York City. 

jan22,3mo 


The Celebrated Champ. Pointer Fritz 


Bocutort Spot), (4-5 e 1351), in the stud. Fee 
$35. C. W. LITTLEJOHN, Leesburg,Va. feb12,3mo 











THE 


ACME RUST PREVENTATIVE 


Guaranteed to be the best article yet discovered 
for the = of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to guns used near the salt water. 
Samples mailed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on receipt of price, 15 and 25 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct 


The Feunel. 


OR SALE.—THE IMPORTED BEAGLE BITCH 

Myrtle, 134in. high, color black, white and 

tan; one of the very best in America; will hold her 

own in any company. Price $40. Also three of her 

ups, by Bounce (Rambler—Honeymoon). Price 

31 each. Address LOUIS SLOAN, 4209 Chestnut 
street, Philadelehia. mari2,1t 


ISS HOLDSWORTH, OWNER OF THE CELE- 

“brated pug bitch champion Dowager, has a 

oon Sore: a sale; —_ = qanece and a 
Zo harles spaniel. 

Headingley. Leeds, Yorkshire, Eng. 














lish setter, bitch, 4 mos.; very 
old bitch, ‘black and tan 

rted stock. G. H. Lang, Box 92, Newb . 
Mass. marl12,1t 





The Fennel. 


Champion Bouncing Boy 
AND 
School Girl, 


In —— - above dor, for aoe. Also que brace ¢ 
exception ne greyhound pups out of Begonia 
and School Girl, by cham ion uncing Boy. H. 
W. HUNTINGTON, 148 S. Eighth st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Owners of Valuable Dogs. 


I have excellent accommodation for dogs of all 
breeds. Good board, best of care, plenty of exer- 
cise. Dogs prepared for exhibition. No chains. 
Large dogs $6; others $5 per month. H.W. LACY, 
Dolly Varden Kennels, Demarest, N. J., 45 minutes 
from city. 








CHAMPION BRED ST. BERNARDS, 
CHAMPION BRED ENGLISH PUGS, 
Enclose stamp. CHEQUASSET KENNELS, 
Lancaster, Mass. 





Pointers For Sale. 


Liver and white bitch Bellegarde, 10 mos., b 
Marshal Ney (Beaufort—Nymph) ex Tallulah (Ra 
—Bellona); price $30. One brace lemon and white, 
one liver and white, pups, 5 mos., by Joker, Jr. 
(Beaufort—Nymph) ex Viola_(Sensation—Lily); 
price $25 each; brace $40, SURREY KENNELS, 
Ellicott City, Md. mar12,1t 





ANTED.—AN ENGLISH SETTER BITCH; 
must be of first-class pedigree and thor- 
oughly broken. Want nothing but the best and 
will pay a good price. Address GEO. H. HILL, P. 
O. Box 17, Madeira, O. mar12,1t 


GLENCHO PUPS. 

Red Irish setter pups, whelped Jan, 1, out of Vic 
(ist prize at Danbury, Conn., 1884). by champion 
Glencho. Price $25 for dogs and $20 for bitches. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, 
Philadelphia. mar12,3t 








J of Norah, by imported Ringwood, whelped 
May 23, 1882; due to heat soon; price $20each. Also 
a fine cocker spaniel bitch, 2 yrs. old, A 1 hunter on 
woodcock and oe, at $20. CHAS. F. KENT, 
Monticello, N. Y. marl2,tf 





OR SALE.—A CHOICE LOT OF BLACK 
cocker spaniel pups, four dogs and one bitch, 
Smut (A.K.R. 858) ex champion Obo II. (A.K.R. 432). 
For full particulars address H. C. BRONSDON, No. 
18 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. marl2,3t 





Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


Beechgrove Boarding Kennels. 


Dogs boarded at $5 per month. Plenty of exer- 
cise and good care given; also dogs got in condition 
for shows. Address HOWARD REYNOR, Beech. 
grove Kennels, Demarest, N. J.. feb26,tf 








LEWELLIN PUPPIES FOR SALE, BY GUN, 
A.K.R. 1538 (Gladstone—May B.) out of Pearl 
Blue, A.K.R. 1532 (Royal Blue—Dryad). For partic- 
ulars address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, 
Bangor, Me. march3,tf 





ANTED.—TWO FIRST-CLASS FOXHOUND 

bitches; must be thoroughbred and to come 

in heat this month. Address D. A. WELLS, JR., 
Johnstown, N. Y. mar5,2t 





OR SALE.— SIXTEEN ENGLISH SETTER 

pups. dam, Josie (A.K.R. 590) and Liddy M. 

(A. K.R. 1285). Sired by Harry S. (A.K.R. 223), at $10 

each. Enclose stamp for pedigree. Address 
HENRY MAY, Augusta, Ga. mar5,2t 





Maple Farm Kennels. 


Dogs boarded, conditioned and exhibited. Splen- 
did kennels. Twenty-five acres of land. Reference, 
Messrs. C. H. Mason and J. W. Burgess. Apply to 
W.G. MARTIN, Garrison’s on-Hudson,N.Y. mar5,4t 


NGLISH MASTIFFS.—ALWAYS ON HAND, 
fashionably bred choice mastiff pups, repre- 
senting the best known blood, viz.: Lyme Hall, 
Elvaston Castle, and Lord Stamford’s strains, cor- 
rect in coat, color, mask and disposition, and de- 
livered with well authenticated pedigree. FRED. 
GRANT, Clearance Office, Custom House, Boston. 





iS 





M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 

Ireland, is — to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


OR SALE.—BLACK COCKERS. AS GOOD AS 

ever was bred. Send for igree. I will 

cheerfully answer. HERBERT LINT. Haverhill, 
Mass. . mar5,2t 








OR SALE.—EXTRA FINE ENGLISH BEAGLE 
pups, whelped Nov. 19, 1884, Color ee: 





UPERIOR COON DOG, SUPERIOR FOX DOG. 
also Duroc Jersey red hogs, pit game fowls. 
want Stevens B. L. rifle,22 cal., Parker B. L. shotgun, 
Waterbury watches or good offers. H.C. GRAFF, 
Kensington, Ohio. mar5,3t 


_ 





T. BERNARDS.— CELEBRATED KENNEL 


prize winning stock. As owner must sell, prices 
exceedingly Jow. Address E. D. SIMPSON, No. 1267 
Broadway, N. Y. mar12,1t 


R SALE.—LLEWELLIN SETTER PUPS, 8 

wks. old, from noted stock, sound and healthy 
beauties, fine as ever I saw. Persons who buy can 
return them if not pleased with them after seeing 
them. Color, black, white and tan, and two lemon 
and white. Also two young Gordon setters, color, 
black and tan; one young Gordon setter bitch, in 
whelp, and two Llewellin setters, 11 mos. old. Have 
no room to keep them. Address, H. B. VONDER- 
SMITH, Lancaster, Pa. i marl2,3t . 








STONEHENGE OX THE DOG. 
Price $3.50, 
Fo sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Oo, 
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